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BY F. B. F. 


AUREATE of the Gentle Heart! 

4 Only art like your own art— 
Limpid, gracious, happy-phrased, — 
Could praise you as you should be praised. 
Many a line that you have writ— 
Grave with pathos, gay with wit, 

Or conceived in larger mood— 

Shall outlast the clattering brood 

That usurp our noisy day,— 

Shall, with all that ’s noble, stay 

In our well-loved English tongue 

Till the ending song is sung; 

For no purer tone was heard 

Since men sought Beauty and the Word. 
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SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 


BY LILLIE 
( NCE when I was a girl I happened to meet, 
on an afternoon train, the wife of a cer- 
tain learned professor who lived near us. 
She had been to town to buy her new winter 
coat. When I joined her the coat was in a 
bundle hidden under the car seat. Something 
in its cut and its trimmings (fashions do re- 
vive) had reminded her of one pronounced 
becoming in her long-dead youth, now re- 
membered only by herself, and in a moment 
of excitement she had bought it. She was 
in a state of absolute dejection, and turning 
to me, sadly said: “I shall never let my 
daughters see it. I mean to bury it in the 
back yard and wear my shabby old one.” 

In those days I was always running across 
sufferers like this old lady. Victims of ill- 
judged enthusiasm in shopping, these wo- 
men were forever making purchases of which 
they were sure to repent, the salaries of pro- 
fessors and clergymen in college towns being 


too small to permit the rectification of any 
mistakes in cravats or upholstery. The real 
tragedy of impecuniosity in the country lies 
just here—in the fact that ill-considered pur- 
chases must be retained to afflict a family 


with their ugliness. There is never any 
money for a second choice, and the feelings 
of the shopkeeper are apt to be injured at 
the mere suggestion of an exchange. 

The dweller in town can have no con- 
ception of what it means, nor of the hesi- 
tations engendered in the villager’s mind 
by the remembrance of previous mistakes. 
A hopeless sense of timidity arises when 
there is money to spend and new selections 
are to be made. You become like a child at 
a Sunday-school fair, having only a few cents 
with which to purchase Christmas presents. 
The importance attached to each decision is 
enormous, the distress over failures pathetic. 

To understand, therefore, what shopping 
may mean to some of us, you must come to 
New York, as I did, straight from a country 
town. In this city no hard-and-fast bar- 
gains prevail, and you are never committed 
to the sum of a morning’s indiscretion. If 
your credit be good and certain other facts 
have been proved about you, your bill at 
the end of the month may record the return 
of almost as many articles as you have de- 
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cided to retain, and the feelings of the 
shopkeeper will not be hurt. I was per- 
mitted not long since to send back seven 
yards of a figured silk already paid for; 
the material was unimpeachable, but I had 
found it unbecoming. 

In order to be able to return those articles 
which you do not like, it is only necessary that 
your relations with large establishments be 
placed upon a substantial basis; and by a 
substantial basis I do not mean so much 
one implying the possession of enormous 
wealth as one implying that of character 
and financial standing—the financial stand- 
ing that implies a prompt payment of debts 
and the character that makes one unwilling 
to order what he cannot afford. 

The New York shopkeeper knows more 
about the shopper than she suspects. When 
you have been discovered to be no respecter 
of a shopkeeper’s possessions— to be careless 
in their handling, or negligent in their care, 
the news travels with astonishing rapidity. 
The shop-girl may be as polite, the man be- 
hind the counter as courteous, but if your 
habit is to abuse or injure or in any way mar 
the things which have been left at your hous: 
overnight, they know all about it and will in 
some way protect the interests of their em 
ployer. Again, if you do not pay for what 
you purchase, they know it. In every store 
there is always kept a printed record in whic! 
your name is entered. Sometimes this re: 
ord appears in book form, bearing on its title- 
page the imprint of a company whose busi- 
ness it is to investigate the responsibilitic 
of every one having accounts, large or smal 
to settle. Sometimes this printed record is 
supplemented by those which particula 
stores undertake for themselves, keeping 
them now in large envelops, now on card: 
indexed like those in a public library. Cer- 
tain men have it as their special work to kee} 
these records in order, adding to them 0: 
subtracting from them. They read the news- 
papers, the legal reports, and the trad 
journals, and if any judgments have appeared 
against you, entries are accordingly made. 
If you are a prey to domestic infelicities, 
with no private resources of your own, and 
your husband makes no settlements or re- 
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pudiates your debts, this, too, is known. 
They note whether you are dilatory or 
prompt, careful or careless. In other words, 
your legal responsibility and your personal 
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an old customer or has assumed a certain 
responsibility on his own account. He can 
do this in some stores for amounts not ex- 
ceeding a given number of dollars, without 


THE BOY WHO NEVER HAS CHANGE FOR TWENTY-DOLLAR BILLS. 


attitude toward the debts which you assume 
are recorded in due form. 

To this record every daily purchase is re- 
ferred, and when the floor-walker, without 
this formality, permits you to carry away 
with you the bundle charged to your account, 
it is either because he has recognized you as 


having to refund to his employers in case of 
loss. In other stores, however, he is held re- 
sponsible for every cent which his over-con- 
fidence has cost the firm. Generally, there- 
fore, he is quite sure of you when he puts 
his name on the shop-girl’s schedule and 
permits you to leave with your package. 
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When, despite all his courtesy and apparent 
solicitude, you are still made to wait until 
the boy comes back with the check, you may 
be sure that he has had his doubts. 

Your reputation for promptness in the mat- 
ter of paying your bills, however, has been ac- 
quired in a way to upset all your preconceived 
notions. You may have been brought up to 
believe that nothing should be purchased 
for which you cannot pay at the moment. 
You may prove your own virtue by living up 
to this ancient precept, but you will not make 
a record for yourself in the shops. You will 
never, or only in rare instances, get on the 
books, and it is your place on the books that 
establishes you not only in one store, but in 
any other store which you enter. Anold New 
York woman of my acquaintance paid her 
bills regularly for twenty years on the second 
day of every month. Then for some sufficient 
reason—the illness of her daughter, I believe 

-she let the day go by without writing her 
checks. The result was that before the week 
was out every tradesman with whom she 
dealt sent a man to her house. Her twenty 
years of promptness counted for nothing. 

Shopkeepers sometimes say that the “cash 
customer” is the profitable one, but fashion 
has already deserted those stores where cash 
payments are the rule. My corner grocer 
tells me that if each one of his customers 
should insist on paying cash he would have 
to employ two extra men just to make the 
change. Certainly many of us could ill afford 
the time to wait for it. In the great retail 
stores women are sometimes detained twenty 
minutes until half as many cents in change 
can find a way back to them. 

There is, therefore, in large cities, where 
time has a value not attached to it in smaller 
places, a necessity for credits, for having 
bills and accounts, and a certain quixotic 
sense characterizes the conduct of those who 
declaim against the custom of accounts. 
Old-fashioned virtues, like old-fashioned 
clothes, do little more for you in a hurrying 
world than to prove you out of date. You 
may suffer yourself, but you help no one else. 
Long ago in Philadelphia I knew a woman 
who, even after delivery-wagons were run- 
ning everywhere, insisted on carrying her 
bundles home in her own carriage, in order 
to save the shopkeeper trouble. To-day, if 
you want to save him trouble, he will tell you 
not to carry your own purchases and not to 
ask for C.O.D. bundles. There is always the 
long delay, which he deplores, for the boy at 
the door with your seventy-five-cent package, 
and for the man in the wagon below with his 
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scores of other bundles to be delivered that 
night. We all know him, this boy at the 
door, who never by any chance has change 
for our twenty-dollar bills, and we have all 
scolded him and asked him why he was sent 
from the store with none. We have done 
this—I know that I have— without realizing 
that he would have had to carry a mint in 
his pocket in order properly to change every 
other twenty-dollar bill encountered on his 
way to us. 

I do not know whether you can return a 
C. O. D. bundle—I have never tried; but you 
can, as I said, return almost anything else. 
It is expected that you should, not only be- 
cause the shopkeeper wishes to oblige you, 
but because he knows that things which fail 
to satisfy you will somehow work to his own 
discredit; that his courtesy will be impugned, 
his taste, his tact. He knows what it will do 
for him to have one woman tell another that 
she bought “this hideous thing at Brown’s.” 
“This hideous thing at Brown’s” produces 
its own definite impression—its “ picture,” 
as the mental healer puts it—and creates its 
own influence, and Brown generally prefers 
that you return the obnoxious article to him 
than that you keep it to discuss it adversely 
with your friends. 

The inexperienced woman knows nothing 
of all this. When she wants the impertur- 
bable man who sits behind the credit desk 
unmoved, unsmiling, sphinx-like, with pen 
and ink before him, to take back the black 
cloth intended for a jacket which was found 
not to shade with the cloth of her skirt, sh« 
begins with a series of explanations, when no 
explanations are necessary. She tells him 
what her daughter said about it, and her 
daughter’s husband—noi the husband of 
the youngest daughter, who lives at home, 
but the husband of the eldest daughter, who 
lives in New Jersey; not that she had taken 
the bundle to New Jersey—they had come in 
for Sunday; and not that she had left the 
bundle open on Sunday to catch the dust, 
but that, etc. We haveall heard her. I have 
a dozen times, and have had hard work not 
to follow her and tell her that she might 
have saved herself much trouble by sending 
a note to the store asking that the bundle be 
called for. 

Then there is that other woman who 
has been credited with the return of a ten- 
dollar skirt for which she has not paid, and 
who somehow imagines that the credit mark 
meant that she has ten dollars to her credit 
at the store—ten dollars which she comes to 
town to spend! I have been with her some- 
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times when she has tried to explain her side 
ef the story to the imperturbable man with 
‘he pen and ink. 

This system of credits and returns prevails 
verywhere in the chief shopping district of 
‘ew York, unless one excepts certain stores 
: Fourteenth street. In other parts of town 
cher rules may govern, those of “cash pay- 
ents” and no opportunity fora change of 
ind. For New York is a City of Shops, as 
rooklyn is a City of Churches. But of these 

her shops the average New-Yorker knows 

thing. To her the region lying below 

‘ashington Square is a mysterious realm, 
‘netrated only by husbands and sons. She 
is never seen the Battery except from the 

ck of an ocean steamer, and to her a trip 

the Stock Exchange has all the novelty 
an ascent of Mont Blanc. She has, there- 

re, no idea that just east of Chatham 
juare—if, indeed, she knows that such a 
ace as Chatham Square exists—the entire 
ide of one block has been devoted exclu- 
sively to millinery, with hats ranging in price 
from one and a half to four dollars. For the 
better allurement of the passer-by, the shop- 
girl there stands outside the doors bare- 
headed, even when the thermometer has 
fallen below zero. 

One must, in fact, have an adventurous 
spirit, and be interested in out-of-the-way 
places, to discover how the other half shops, 
to know that on Elizabeth street, where rents 
are high and profits are low, there is no room 
indoors for shops. All the merchandise must 
be sold in the open streets from push-carts 
drawn up to the curbstones. Into these carts 
odds and ends of ribbons, ready-made under- 
garments, calico wrappers, aprons, red flannel 
undergarments, and artificial flowers are 
tossed indiscriminately together, a blare of 
vicious aniline dyes, over which women of 
every nationality, fresh from their kitchens, 
crowd and shout and gesticulate, finally mak- 
ing off with fiercely contested purchases. 

Grand street, too, is as thronged with shop- 
pers as Broadway, and Eighth Avenue has its 
large establishments lighted by electricity 
and thronged with customers. In Harlem 
there are rows of shops with show-windows 
and imported wares. Fifty-ninth street has 
a single store occupying almost as much 
ground as any in the fashionable district. 
Above Seventy-second street on the West 
Side, householders find it easy to supply most 
of their wants without a journey down-town. 
Everywhere, in fact, on almost every street 
and certainly on every avenue, you will find 
shops. With but one or two exceptions at 
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best, however, none of them is advertised 
in the great dailies, nor do they attempt to 
make themselves known except to the dwell- 
ers of special and proximate neighborhoods. 
They exercise no influence on the outsider, 
the woman who comes from Connecticut to 
do her winter shopping, or who sends up from 
Texas to furnish her house, and it is the ex- 
ercise of this influence, paramount, intimate, 
—an influence like that of the daily press 
itself, and felt as strongly in the army posts 
of Dakota as in houses two blocks from 
Broadway,—which gives to the shops of the 
central district in New York their special 
and unique preéminence. 

This shopping district covers a limited 
area. It begins at Eighth street, where the 
wholesale establishments end, and follows 
Broadway as far as Thirty-fourth street. At 
Fourteenth street and again at Twenty-third 
street it diverges to the west until it strikes 
Sixth Avenue, including that part of Sixth 
Avenue only which lies between these two 
thoroughfares. From Broadway at Twenty- 
third street it makes another departure, 
running up Fifth Avenue, which crosses 
Broadway at this point, and ending at Forty- 
seventh street. Here, on Fifth Avenue, it in- 
vadesold houses, dwelling-places of magnates 
who within a score of years have moved up 
into the Fifties. It transforms these houses 
into show-rooms for ladies’ tailor-made 
dresses, for bonnets, imported wraps and 
costumes, lingerie, and furs—all specialties 
at treble the cost of those found on any side- 
streets. No department stores exist here, 
and only one or two specially constructed 
buildings, most of the stores, in fact, occu- 
pying only the lower floor. The rooms above 
are used by artists and photographers, and 
for bachelor apartments, rents being pro- 
portionately as high here as in those streets 
in the tenement-house district where trade 
has been driven out of doors. 

Poverty, however, never obtrudes itself 
here until late in the afternoon, when the 
stores are emptied of their employees. 
Then the professional beggar arrives on 
crutches and sticks, or with wheezy and 
decrepit hand-organs, sometimes posing in 
dramatic attitudes and sometimes dogging 
the steps of pedestrians. He knows how to 
touch the heart of the working-woman. In 
the morning the police are more vigilant: 
the world of fashion then shops on Fifth 
Avenue. 

From eleven to one, groups of liveried foot- 
men, each with acarefully folded lap-robe over 
the left arm, are always waiting before the 
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doors of the milliners while their mistresses 
are discussing bonnets within. Carriages 
crowd the street—victorias, broughams, 
automobiles, and hansoms. The pavements 
are thronged. Hats are lifted, and there 
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tected on Broadway—never, at least, in the 
afternoon. The out-of-town visitor thinks 
that all New York is to be found on that 
thoroughfare; but these young girls belong 
only to Fifth Avenue in the morning. 


“THE IMPERTURBABLE MAN WHO SITS BEHIND THE CREDIT DESK.” 


is much nodding and smiling. The perfume 
of violets worn by the women is everywhere. 
All is full of gaiety and color and charm. 
It is a gala hour. You see the bright faces 
of young girls, who, with sparkling eyes and 
rosy cheeks, are out singly or in pairs, un- 
bothered by the question of ways and means. 
You see these same young girls at the opera 
at night. You meet them at dinner or at the 
weddings of your friends, but never unpro- 


Nothing more grievous than a question of 
latest models afflicts these gay and well- 
dressed people, although the bargaining 
spirit is never quite extinct. Prices are not 
always stable. They are lowered and raised 
in many stores, and concessions are made to 
certain persons; but all this is done with so 
marked a grace and so much manner that you 
are apt to feel more flattered than aggrieved. 
It is part of the game, and few people bother. 
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Certainly on Fifth Avenue anxious faces are 
never seen among the shoppers. To discover 
that sort of face you must enter the part of 
the shopping district which lies below Madi- 


A MORNING 


son Square, where the necessities as well as 

the luxuries of life are considered and every 

human want may be supplied, where you 

may be becomingly arrayed, your house fur- 

nished, your beauty adorned with jewels, your 

‘brary filled with new editions, and your walls 
VoL. LXI.—74. 


YORK. 649 
hung with masterpieces. And all this may 
be done without having to drive what your 
grandfather designated a “bargain.” Trick- 
ery has no existence here. The shopkeeper’s 
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desire is not to take advantage of your inex- 
perience, but to maintain his own reputation 
for integrity. He will take great pains to do 
so, and be a frequent loser in the game rather 
than run the risk of seeming like a trickster 
init. He believes first of all in standing for 
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honest dealing, letting the profitsfollowafter. woman who pays without question what is 
For that reason he has only one price. He asked should not have the same chances as 
means to inspire you with confidence, as he the stingy one, with plenty of money, wh 
tells you with a surety that, whether you pays for nothing without protest. 


TRYING ON BONNETS, 


send your child or your servant or come This one-price system is said to have bee! 
yourself, the same article will be served to established in this country by certain met 
you and at the same price. He will tell you, whose names are as familiar as household 
too, that he insists on one price prevailing, words; but its development was inevitable, 
because he sees no reason why the generous and became so the moment that the individ- 
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ial shopkeeper, ready to make concessions 
) special acquaintances, ceased to preside 
hind his own counter, being forced by the 
«yowth of his business to leave that place to 
his employees. But preéminently, one is 
tempted to say, this development owed its 
«igin to the play of cosmic forces—those 
‘hich have lifted the trade and the diplo- 
naey of Anglo-Saxon races above the plane 
mere dupery and clever subterfuge, on to 

it where the rule of the best individual 

-vails, where the courtesy, the trust, the 

en-mindedness of gentlemen in their inter- 

urse with one another, have been brought 

bear not only upon the relations of na- 
tions, but upon those existing between the 
men who buy and those who sell. For all 
tuat, there are still persons who walk into 

res and ask what is the lowest price 

1ich the shop-girl will take for the article 
before her. 

There are still, despite the one-price sys- 
tem, innumerable bargain counters, where 
articles are offered for one half their com- 
puted value. The shopkeeper does this be- 
cause he has his own understanding of human 
frailties. He allows his customers, in whom 
the love of bargains has been held in control 
by circumstance, opportunities for relapses 
into primitive impulses, into those atavisms, 
as it were, which have distinguished certain 
stages of development in the history of all 
civilized races. A woman in New York can 
still go out of his establishment exulting in 
the idea that she has had the best of a bar- 
gain, and the highly evolved shopkeeper can 
still satisfy his conscience with thinking he 
has sacrificed no exalted standard. 

Sometimes he makes a reputation by keep- 
ing in one part of his store a succession of 
these counters, one for every day of the 
week. Sometimes he reserves them for 
special seasons, like those of autumn and 
spring, or the aftermath of holidays. Some- 
times he calls them “special sales,” some- 
times “special offerings,” but when they 
partake of the latter character they are 
classified in groups, and the idea is not so 
much to offer a bargain as to present a 
collection of articles at reduced values, con- 
veniently grouped according to prices, ten-, 
twenty-five-, fifty-cent articles, for instance, 
being displayed together on separate tables. 

The shopkeeper does not always permit 
his employees a chance at these bargains. 
His reason, as he tells them, is that, as 
they are his representatives, a question of 
manners is involved in their stripping the 
counters before outsiders who have been 
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specially bidden have arrived. He com- 
pares such conduct to the stripping of a 
dinner-table before the coming of one’s in- 
vited guests. But he makes up to them for 
their disappointment by providing special 
sales for their exclusive benefit. Sometimes, 
however, there will be a shopkeeper who 
rather likes the idea of his employees pa- 
tronizing his sales. He feels so sure of their 
judgment that he tells you he knows when 
a thing is good “because his saleswomen 
have bought it.” 

The shopping district below Madison 
Square is always crowded. There is no one 
part of the day from eight in the morning 
until six at night when the stores themselves 
are not full, and when out of doors you do 
not have to elbow your way, especially on 
certain sides of the street, through throngs 
of people, men, women, and children, old 
and young, rich and poor; past venders of 
flowers, of plaster casts, of children’s toys, 
and of tiny puppies and household pets; 
when you do not have to skip out of the 
way of a carriage or wait until your own 
extricates itself from a long line of them 
drawn up to the curbstone, and in danger 
of being exterminated by passing trolley- 
cars and trucks. 

The shop-windows, with their elaborate 
displays, their free exhibitions of the fash- 
ionable and the beautiful, are never without 
their crowds about them. Children are look- 
ing at toys, women at cravats or shirt-waists, 
while the day-laborer with his tin pail stops 
at sundown to study great paintings. The 
“dressers” of shop-windows are often men 
who have been trained from boyhood in the 
stores they serve. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, they represent a special and imported 
talent. Their wages are said to be high, but 
the value of their work lies less, to me, in 
what they do to bring custom to their 
employers than in what is done by their win- 
dows for the passers-by—for the men and 
women, preys to that timidity which poverty 
in great cities brings, who are afraid to go 
inside and look at that which, seen from the 
outside, becomes an education to them. 

The woman who comes into town to shop 
is ever present in and out of doors without 
regard to hours. She has been brought here 
by some one of the dozen railway and ferry 
systems, and deposited at the very doors of 
leading shops, so that she could not have 
missed her way if she would. She has come 
in perhaps by a morning train, with specific 
things to do, and she has stayed to do them. 
She begins on one floor of a certain store, 





lunches on another, and finishes somewhere 
under the roof, going home by a late train 
at night, her own outfit in order, her house- 
furnishings replenished, and all this with- 
out having been obliged to leave the store; 
or she flits from one shop to another, with 
distracted air and the unseeing eyes of the 
tired mother turning over in her head the 
pros and cons of red or green velvet for 
the children’s last winter’s hats. 

The woman who lives in town, on the 
contrary, pays great respect to hours. She 
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shops, for the most part, in the morning only 
unless shopping has become her dissipation 
then she crowds the stores in the afternoons 
for the sake of seeing what new things have 
been displayed. It is in the morning, however, 
that you meet your acquaintances. You sto} 
then at the doors of elevators for little chats 
with them. You run across them with thei 
pretty children, and linger long enough to 
help them settle a question of dainty bon- 
nets or coats. 

These crowds have long since ceased t 
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astonish me: they belong to great centers. 
But I have never ceased to be astonished at 
the magnitude of the organizations pre- 
pared to receive them, at the intricate inter- 
play of various systems gathered together 
under one roof for the purpose of furnish- 
ing me with a pin and my neighbor with a 
piano. 

These great retail establishments are in 
form nothing more than outgrowths of our 
earlier country stores, once so widely ridi- 
culed, the swing of the pendulum having 
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touched again at the starting-point. The de- 
partures made from the country-store idea 
have carried us at times to its opposite, to 
places where manufactured specialties were 
alone considered; and even now, when some 
one order of excellence in particular things is 
made the governing principle, or again when 


some one class of patronage is especially 


desired, stores devoted only to particular 

lines of manufactures flourish with every 

sign of prosperity. But in spite of these 

departures the general trend among us has 
653 
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been toward the concentration under one 
government of many interests and depart- 
ments. 

Under the roof of one of the largest of these 
retail establishments there are gathered 
every morning, before the arrival of a single 
customer, 3389 men, women, and children 
—a community in itself, distributed at in- 
tervals throughout the building from the 
engine-room, two stories below the street, to 
the little aerys of shops up under the sky- 
lights, where milliners and furriers are at 
work. This number does not include the 
buyers, the drivers, and the stable-men, nor 
any of those engaged in the purchase and 
distribution of articles. 

Such a community, with the property and 
the interests over which it presides, consti- 
tutes a world in itself, to be governed and 
ruled by laws and customs of its own—a 
world affecting vitally many parts of our in- 
tricate social system, with influences reach- 
ing to our farthest coast. 

This influence is exerted in many ways. 
The advertisements are often intended ex- 
clusively for the people living in California. 
The illustrated catalogue finds its way into 
every army post and out-of-the-way hamlet. 
There is in one instance a regularly consti- 


tuted newspaper office up under the roof, 
which has this work in hand—an office cer- 
tainly more elaborately equipped than many 
belonging to village communities. It has its 
three paragraph-writers, its special artists al- 
ways at work, its proof-reader, and its three 


printers for setting up copy. Dummies are 
made and the newsof the store is edited, some 
with big head-lines, some asitems of minorim- 
portance; for the idea is, distinctly, not that 
advertisements may be flaunted, but that the 
news of the day may be distributed among 
those to whom such news may be of moment. 
Thus the dweller on the East Side would 
care to know one thing, the woman on Fifth 
Avenue another. A special following is ap- 
pealed to. The care of the editors is exer- 
cised in seeing that the news for which I 
care reaches me, and that in which my maid 
is interested reaches her, for they regard 
themselves as editors and distributers of 
news, not as writers of advertisements—a 
vast difference, owing its origin to many 
causes which have been at work producing 
the establishments the news of which has 
become vital to many householders. 

This news always relates to three classes 
of goods, which are differently treated. Thus 
the so-called “regular goods” are regarded 
as having a constant interest, the bargains, 
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so called, as an interest of the day and mo- 
ment only, while the strongest point is made 
of the new goods which have just arrived, 
and about which certain speculations must 
necessarily arise. Therefore, the advertise- 
ments, as the public calls them, which go out 
from this office, have really the character of 
small newspapers; the illustrated catalogue, 
that of the monthly magazine number which 
treats of subjects having a less ephemeral 
character. They reach everywhere, and with- 
out them the tremendous developments which 
have taken place in the custom of shopping 
by mail could hardly have been possible. 

A special department has necessarily been 
organized to meet the requirements of shop- 
pers by mail. There are often as many as 
sixty young men and women employed in it. 
From three to four hundred letters are re- 
ceived daily, sometimes as many as a thou- 
sand. During one month alone $1339.68 has 
been expended in samples at cost price, sent 
on request to those who have asked for them. 
These samples are furnished by various de- 
partments below-stairs and are charged tothe 
account of the mail-order department. A 
large piece of material is sent up marked 
with the price and the width. The mailing 
department cuts it up intosmall pieces, mark- 
ing each and filing it away, properly indexed, 
for immediate use when a customer writes. 
Besides samples, this department sends out 
dresses, coats, underwear, carpets, pianos, 
beds, books, and kitchen utensils. These go 
to every part of the continent; sometimes to 
army officers stationed in out-of-the-way 
posts, who have been known to requesi 
that their shoes may be sent separately, o1 
shoe to-day and the other a week later, ‘ 
avoid a whole pair being stolen on the wa) 

Behind each counter down-stairs there 
always one clerk whose business it is to wai! 
on the young women arriving with lette: 
from the mail-order department. Caref 
records of orders are kept, and duplicates a1 
made and filed for future reference. T! 
address-clerk is entered by number, and s 
are the correspondent, the auditor, the wra} 
per, the shipper, and the bill-clerk. No on 
escapes. It is all down in black and white 
besides the sales, department, and schedul: 
numbers, the quantity of material which yo 
have purchased, the number of articles, the 
price of each, the amount you have paid, 
with “send address,” and the address of the 
person to whom the purchases are to b« 
charged. In a moment, therefore, your bun- 
dle may be traced and accounted for, and 
any balance due you on the return of some 
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of these articles may be put down to your 
credit. 
The wonder is that anything goes 
stray. When it does, the total depravity of 
animate things can alone account for it. 
our bottle of household remedy goes 
\rough a process, between the time of your 
aking the purchase and of its delivery at 
ur door, by which it becomes a part of 
story, with a separate record of its own 
tered on many books and in various ledg- 
s. The young woman behind the counter, 
‘means of a carbon sheet, makes two copies 
‘ your order in her book. On this page her 
n number has been stamped. She writes 
ur name and address, and that of the per- 
n, your mother for instance, to whom the 
irchase is to be charged. At the bottom of 
e page she writes the amount of the sale. 
Both of these pages, if you pay at the time 
(only one if your purchase is charged), 
co with your bottle to the inspector of the 
department. It is her duty not only to tie 
ip your bundle, if you take it with you, but 
to see that you have everything in it which 
you have ordered. The shop-girl’s schedule 
with your address has in the meantime been 
sent through a tube to the credit depart- 
ment down-stairs, and when it comes back 


properly indorsed, your bundle, if it is to 
be sent, is given to one of the carriers who 
collect the bundles about the store, carry- 
ing them below to the packing department. 
Here your bottle is delivered into the hands 


of a packer. The man wraps it in excel- 
sior, puts it into a box, and pastes or writes 
on the outside the address which the 
young woman up-stairs has at your dictation 
written in her book. The bundle is now 
placed in the hands of a “despatcher,” who 
looks at the address. Like the United 
States postal clerk, he knows by a glance at 
your address to which district or route to 
assign your bundle. He marks it with a 
pencil accordingly, then hands it to another 
man, who makes it the subject of an elaborate 
series of entries. These appear in separate 
columns of the same sheet. First comes the 
number of the package going out on that 
route on a particular day; then follow the 
number of the saleswoman up-stairs and that 
of the schedule (there are a hundred in each 
book) on which she entered your particular 
purchase; then follows the number of the 
department in which she serves; then your 
nameas purchaser, your address, and a memo- 
randum of the value, when necessary. These 
entries finished, a carbon copy is made, which 
never on any account leaves the store, but 
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which is kept indefinitely in rough binding 
for future reference. Your package then 
goes into one of a row of enormous pigeon- 
holes, marked with the number of the route. 
These pigeonholes are protected by pad- 
locked wire doors on the opposite side, and 
the driver of that route alone has a key 
which fits the door. He unpacks the pigeon- 
hole, loads his own truck, carries it on an 
elevator to the street, where a boy waits for 
him by his own wagon. A five-cent bottle 
of ink would go through the same elaborate 
process. 

For the C. O. D. bundles special sheets 
of entries are necessary, though the bundle 
goes out on the regular route. It takes a 
separate department to keep track of these 
purchases. Besides the C. O. D. bundles 
there are C. B. D. packages, or “collect 
before delivery.” These belong to the man 
who comes up from Mexico to shop, or 
to the stranger at one of the large hotels 
who has not established relations with the 
store. They are separately cared for, and the 
bills are collected before the goods are sent. 

Then there are the purchases which go 
into what is called the “hold.” Sometimes 
they stay there for two years. The customer 
has been summoned suddenly to Europe, 
leaving a request that the articles be held; 
or perhaps he has died; or some one has 
wanted to secure certain things not to be 
delivered until a future date. All of these 
are packed away, and records of them are 
kept. A future-date book is kept, and con- 
sulted daily in order that the packages may 
go at the time specified. 

With such elaborate systems it would seem 
that all possibility of error had been avoided, 
and yet the statement was once made in my 
hearing, bysome one in authority, that fifteen 
thousand dollars was annually expended in 
his store for the rectification of errors. 

It may make little difference to us whether 
the young woman behind the counter spells 
our name with a C or a G, and none of us 
has been without a sense of irritation at 
her repeated questions when our time has 
been short. But the spelling of names makes 
an enormous difference to the store. The 
Crogans, coming high up in the alphabet, 
may have to be entered in a separate ledger 
from the Grogans, though they may have 
the same initials and live in the same 
town. It not infrequently happens that 
two Browns, having the same initials, will 
live at the same number in different streets. 
The opportunities for confusion, there- 
fore, are endless, and the necessity for 
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vigilance absolute. The very size of the or- 
ganization is an obstacle in facilitating the 
working of various systems — those systems 
which, on the one hand, for instance, under 
the head of the executive, include the deliv- 
ery, the credit, the accounts, the auditing, the 
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where the circulation lists are always being 
thrown up at an editor from the financial! 
bureau, can so distinct an impression of one 
man’s policy make itself felt. During my 
morning talk, however, money was never re- 
ferred to. I heard nothing about profit and 
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house-cleaning, the decoration, and, on the 
other, all questions relating to merchandise, 
its collecting and distributing. 

I once had the pleasure of a morning’s 
talk with the head of a large department 
store, a man whose business it had been to 
set all these various systems in operation, 
and I realized, while he spoke, that he bore 
the same relation to the organization under 
him that an architect bears to the house he 
is building; that he impressed himself in the 
same way—his tastes, his point of view, his 
predilections, his general measure as a man. 
Not even in a newspaper office, I fancy, 


loss, nor about “things that paid.” Ti: 
ethical side involved in the control of eno 
mous interests was alone touched upon. 
was delightful not to hear money discuss« 
in a place in which the making of mone 
seemed alone to be involved, and it thu 
became easier to understand the peculia 
loyalty which the employees of his organ 
zation feel for the proprietor. | rememb« 
once wanting to scold one of his messenger 
who had arrived late with my Christm: 
candy. “Scold me,” he said, “but not th 
firm: they ’re too good to us.” 

This feeling of loyalty is, of course, fos 
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tered by‘the care which is exercised over the 
subordinates. They are compelled to take 
an hour for luncheon; they are gathered 
together in classes and schools during the 
morning hours, so that their own hours of 
freedom may not be encroached upon, and for 
two hours they are instructed in various sub- 
jects from the tying of bundles to the proper 
deportment before customers. “ Youare here 
as co-workers with us,” the young women are 
told; “it is expected that you rise on the 
approach of a customer, for no other reason 
than that which should impel you to rise in 
your own parlor on the approach of a guest.” 
Question-boxes are provided, in which one 
can put a query, to be discussed in the meet- 
ing, or, if it be preferred, one can ask a 
question for himself aloud. 

Benefit associations are made compulsory, 
the employees being made managers, the head 
of the firm the treasurer. All members draw- 
ing six dollars or more a week in salary are 
assessed thirty cents a month. This entitles 
them, after three months’ service, to receive, 
whenill, five dollars aweek for ten consecutive 
weeks, or for thirteen weeks of any year. On 
the death of a member, two hundred dollars 
is paid to his heir. For those who receive 
under six dollars a week one hundred and 
fifty dollars is paid at death. 

In one store a club for the social and liter- 
ary advancement of the young women has 
been organized, with a right of representa- 
tion at the General and State Federation 
Associations of Women’s Clubs. When the 
Federation met at Albany in the autumn of 
1900 the club sent its representative. Fifty- 
seven magazines are taken; instruction is 
given in music-reading at sight, in elocu- 
tion, gymnastics, and dressmaking. Some- 
thing more than this is done, and the outsider 
is made to understand that the employees, 
especially the women, are under the protec- 
tion of the house which they serve, and this 
protection is given in that spirit in which 
equal judgments for men and women prevail. 

By State and municipal legislation, and 
through the efforts of the Consumers’ 
League, many questions relating to em- 
ployees of stores have been settled for their 
benefit. Thus no child under fourteen years 
of age can be employed, and the Board of 
Health must grant a certificate. A child’s 
public-school education cannot be interfered 
With. Proper seats also, and not packing- 
boxes, must be provided for the women be- 
hind the counters. In fact, many excellent 
results have been attained by agitation 
and legislation, although here again, as in 
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the development of the one-price system, 
you feel that the play of something more 
than merely individual forces has been at 
work. The changed attitude of the employer 
toward those under him belongs to the sen- 
timents of the day and the hour, legislation 
now being necessary only in the cases of 
those whose conscience or whose intelligence 
has not been quickened on the subject. 

When it comes to the attitude of a large 
house toward the guilty, to those who steal 
and otherwise break the law, some profoundly 
sad questionsare touched upon; for the guilty 
are not always the employees, for whom spe- 
cial laws are made, but the outsiders, the wo- 
men, unfortunately, since most shoplifters 
are women, who, yielding to a sudden im- 
pulse, appropriate articles not their own. 
They seldom belong to the criminal classes. 
“We know the thieves,” said one shopkeeper, 
“and we know how to handle them; but the 
others—” Ah, it is about those others that 
he hesitates to speak. Too many interests 
are involved. Shame comes to too many 
families. The culprits are not the indigent 
and starving, but the vain, the idle, and often 
the very young and frivolous girl who wants 
to look as well as her neighbors, or the woman 
who, from habit, must have at all hazards 
whatever she wants. 

No one is ever arrested unless positive 
proof exists of a theft. Few mistakes are 
made; the store detective becomes an expert 
in his judgment. The thief herself is oftener 
than not merely dismissed with a word, but 
it is a word that keeps her permanently 
away. Her family is always notified, and 
when a child has been proved guilty, her 
mother not infrequently brings her back for 
further counsel. 

The question of shoplifting, in fact, is not 
one to be lightly touched upon. It assumes 
the proportions of a grave social problem 
when you have been permitted a glimpse into 
the sum of a shopkeeper’s experience. The 
more highly developed his nature, the more 
seriously he regards the subject. To him it 
is not a question of protecting his property 
—property which he throws open without 
reserve to the public, whether that public 
represents purchasers or spectators. The 
question to him is one involving the inter- 
ests of the family, the control among the 
young of abnormal tendencies. There is 
nothing so depressing and so disheartening 
as a talk on the subject with one of the 
great shopkeepers, and you are glad to turn 
from it to brighter things. 

Among these brighter things I always 
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count the shop-girl—not the saleslady, but 
the shop-girl. She is to me an unending 
source of interest, with her patience, her in- 
telligence, her tact, her ready sweetness, her 
responsiveness, and a certain friendliness 
that is touching. Of course, if you approach 
her with bristling spirit, or assume a dicta- 
torial air, you will see a different side of her 
character. Butit is oftenest a law of physics 
which makes this metamorphosis. On the 
other hand, you have only to throw your- 
self on her mercy, to tell her how tired you 
are, or how bothered, or how ill, or how 
little you know and how much you want 
to avoid mistakes, and you will be apt 
to discover her to be all devotion and gen- 
tleness, actuated by that agreeable spirit 
which prompts her to take no end of trouble 
on your behalf. She will lead you away from 
unbecoming things, or she will go off and 
hunt up something better for you that has 
just come in. She never forgets what you 
had last spring, nor what the baby had. Year 
after year she will help you, with smiles, to 
choose his little dresses, never failing in her 
interest until your young son has arrived at 
the dignity of tailor-made trousers, and you 
disappear, in consequence, from her horizon, 
forgetting all about her. Young, hard-work- 
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ing, and poor as she may be, she’ yet lays 
aside all jealousies in your presence, and 
lends herself to your service with a cheer- 
fulness and sweetness for which no money 
could pay. Without her, shopping in New 
York would lose half its ease. Most of us 
forget to do her the honor that she deserves, 

For all that, the shop-girl is one of the 
features most severely criticized by those who 
disapprove of our entire system of shopping; 
by those who think our methods inconvenient 
and vulgar, and who prefer the quiet and de- 
corum of smaller establishments, where an 
Old-World courtesy and gentleness still pre- 
vail. Some of these women prove their preju- 
dices by never entering any of our stores, 
everything being sent to their houses on 
approval. Some of them, again, will enter 
only stores where men preside behind the 
counters. Their sympathies lie away from 
the ethics of the great retail establishments 
and with the smaller dealers. They defend 
their prejudices and sympathies by argu- 
ments for which I have the greatest respect 
as I listen. Afterward, however, I always 
think of the old lady who resolved to bury 
her new winter coat: had she bought it 
to-day, under the present system, she might 
have exchanged it. 


TO A BOOK-WORM. 


BY JOHN 


H. FINLEY. 


( H, gentle worm, most wise, though oft denounced a pest, 
Who didst the pages of the ancients’ books infest, 
Their contents chew upon and inwardly digest, 
I envy thee when o’er thy course I look. 


For ’twixt the vellum walls of some sweet classic tome, 

’Mid leaves ink-scented, thou didst have thy cloistered home, 

All margined round with virgin fields in which to roam 
Whene’er thou caredst to leave thy lettered nook. 


And when thou ’dst riddled thy last line, O Ptinidus, 
What happy destiny was thine, denied to us, 
To lay thy sapient bones in such sarcophagus, 

And be forever buried in a book! 
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BY FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “Tales from the Punjab,” “On the Face of the Waters,” etc. 


% HE was only a cow, but she was 

a4 all things, wife and child, 

earth and heaven, to old Gopal, 

the Brahman who owned her. 

And apart from his estima- 

tion, she had value. Connois- 

seurs in the village, as they looked over the 

low mud wall which separated the slip of 

open courtyard, ten feet by six, where there 

was just room for a crazy, four-legged string 

bed between Surabhi’s manger and the door, 

would nod and say she must have been a 

good cow when young; but when that was 
only God knew. 

Whereupon Gopal would raise his shaven 
head with its faint frosting of silver hair 
from Surabhi’s silver flank, as he squatted, 
holding a brass lota in one hand, milking 
with the other, and smile scornfully. 


“Old or young, she is the best milker in 
the village, and the best-looking one and the 
best bred,” he would say. “And wherefore 
not? Is she not Surabhi, the Great Milk 
Mother, whom even the gods worship, 
since without her where would the little 


godlings be?” And then he would pop 
down the lota and cease milking for a mo- 
ment, so that both hands might be free for 
a reverential salaam to the old cow, which, 
at the cessation, would turn her mild white 
face—the real Brahman zebu face, with its 
wide, dewy black nostril, wide, dewy black 
eyes, and long, lopping ears—to see what had 
come to old Gopi; and, as often as not, would 
give his round, frosted black’ poll a lick 
with her black, frosted tongue, by way of 
encouragement to go on, as if he had been 
a calf. 

But the connoisseurs over the wall would 
snigger, and touch their foreheads, and say 
that Gopal Das was getting quite childish 
and mixed up things, though, no doubt, 
the great Surabhi must have been just such 
another cow, since the old man said right. 
There was not her like in the village; no, 
not even now that Govindah had brought 
home the brown cow with five teats which 
had taken the prize at the huzoors’ big show. 
It was younger, of course, but Surabhi would 


outlast the old man, and what more could 
he want? Then who, before these latter 
days, had ever heard tell of a brown cow? 
And as for the five teats, they might por- 
tend more milk, but were they lawful? 

So, long-limbed, whole-hearted, dull- 
headed, the villagers went doubtfully about 
their business, scarcely less confused than 
old Gopi between facts and fancies, realities 
and unrealities; tied and bound, as their like 
are in hamlet and village, by the allegories 
of a faith the inner teaching of which has 
been forgotten. 

But old Gopal stayed with Surabhi. His 
life was bounded by her. How he lived was 
one of the many mysteries of Indian village 
life. He did nothing but look after his 
cow, but he must have inherited some frac- 
tional share of the village land from his 
fathers, or been entitled, by reason of his 
race, to some ancestral dues, for twice a 
year, at harvest-time, he would come back 
to the courtyard, like a squirrel to its nest, 
with so many handfuls of this grain and so 
many handfuls of that, so many bundles of 
wheat-straw, millet-stalks, or pea-stems. And 
on these and the milk she gave he and 
Surabhi lived contentedly. He was very old; 
if he had had wife and children in the past 
he had quite forgotten them. Yet it was 
typical of village life that no one forgot old 
Gopi or his rights. Whatever was due to 
him from well-watered or unwatered land, 
even if it were only so many leaves of tobacco 
or chillipods, came to the courtyard as reg- 
ularly as the sunshine. 

And, regularly as the sunshine too, the old 
man, after he had milked Surabhi in the 
early dawn, would go out with his solitary 
blanket and a little spud, and spend the 
whole day till sunset in gathering succulent 
weeds for the Great Milk Mother’s supper. 
It was his religion. And under the broad 
blue sky, edging a plantigrade path over the 
parched plain, leaving, like a locust, not a 
green leaf behind him, old Gopi’s mind 
would be full of confused piety and mystical 
meanings. 

This was the highest service of man, this 
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was faith and hope and charity all com- 
bined, since every one knew that Surabhi 
was the World Mother, and without her— 

Here the old Brahman’s memory of words 
would fail him, and he would fall back on 
deeds, by digging at the biggest weed within 
reach. 

From year’s end to year’s end he seldom 
fingered a coin, and if he did, it was Sura- 
bhi who brought it to him. Her last calf 
had long since become an ox, and drifted 
away from the village to fill a gap in the 
great company of the plowers and martyrs 
who give the coffer of the empire all its gold, 
and die in thousands, long before famine 
touches humanity, without a penny piece 
from that coffer being spent to save them 
from starvation. Yet she still, after the 
fashion of her race, gave milk and to spare. 
The latter went, as a rule, to folk poorer still 
than the old Brahman, especially to children; 
but when he sold it, part of the money was 
always spent on a new charm for Surabhi’s 
neck. And it might be noted that whenever, 
by looking over the low mud walls which 
separated the village courtyards one from 
another, he found that Govindah’s brown 
cow had a fresh bell or disposition of cowries 
round her neck, there was always enough 
milk over and above Gopi’s wants next day 
to procure a similar adornment for his white 
one with its heavy dewlap. 

The rivalry grew, by degrees, into a defi- 
nite challenge between their owners, so that 
when, after a time, Govindah’s beast fell off 
in her milk, Gopi’s delight was palpable, and 
he scouted all reasonable explanations of 
the fact. 

The cow, he said, was underbred. You 
could see by her hoofs that she had been 
accustomed to wander about and pick up her 
own living like low-caste folk, while Surabhi 
bore token of her lifelong seclusion in every 
polished ring of her long, pointed black toes. 

But before the question at issue could be 
decided, that came about which dried up 
every cow in the village and made even old 
Gopi’s brass lota cease to brim. 

There was norain. Even in December and 
January, though the skies were as dappled 
as the partridge’s breast, the clouds carried 
their moisture elsewhere. Where did not 
affect the villagers. It was not here, and that 
was all they knew. The autumn crop, which 
means fodder, had been a scant one; the 
cattle were thrown entirely on the still scan- 
tier growth of grass in the waste land, and 
when that failed, custom did not fail. The 
herds were driven forth from the thern in- 
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closures every morning to the wilderness and 
taken back from it at eve, just as if it were 
still a grazing-ground. What else could be 
done, seeing that when cattle starve it js 
not a famine? That is a time when help is 
given by the new master. God knows why, 
since the old masters never gaye any. __ 
Such time of help must come, of course. 
before long, if the clouds remained dry; but 
meanwhile the flocks and herds went out to 
graze on mud, and if some failed to return 
in the evening, what else was to be expected? 


So the long, dry days dragged on. 


That spring harvest old Gopal’s share of 
garnered grain was scarcely worth the bring- 
ing home. The squirrel’s hoard in the little 
courtyard was scanty indeed, and very soon 
he had to stint his own share, and rise an 
hour earlier to go weed-grubbing, and return 
an hour later, so that Surabhi should not low 
her discontent at short commons. For that 
would be shame unutterable, even though 
the brown cow had long since been driven 
from high-class seclusion to fend for herself 
with the common herd from dawn till eve. 

Thus old Gopal’s lank anatomy was ap- 
preciably more lank, more skeleton-like, 
when, one day, the head man of the village, 
as he smoked his pipe in front of the house 
of faith where strangers were lodged, an- 
nounced that the famine had really come at 
last. Over in Chotia Aluwala there were piles 
of baskets and spades. Some huzoors were 
there in white tents, so doubtless before long, 
God knows why, they would begin digging 
earth from one place and putting it in an- 
other, so that a distribution of grain could 
be made in the evening. 

That was the head man’s idea of relief- 
works, and his hearers had no other. 

Now, Chotia Aluwala was ten miles at 
least from SurAbhi’s stall, but of late Gopi 
had scarce found a weed within twice that 
distance. 

So the very next day, when, backed bya p 
of forlorn-looking earth on oneside,and on the 
other a not much smaller pile of baskets wit! 
which the earth had, during the day’s toil, 
been conveyed to its present resting-place. 
one hungry face after another came up !! 
file to the distribution of food, old Gop! 
frosted head was among the number. But 
he was bitterly disappointed at his dole \ 
cooked dough-cake. He had expected grain 
Though more than enough for his old appe- 
tite, what would Surabhi, with her seven 
stomachs, say to such concentrated food? 

After his long trudge home, he passed 4 
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miserable night seeking by every means in 
his power to supply the bulk necessary for 
the satisfying of those clamorous stomachs. 
He even chopped up the grass twine of his 
string bed, and tempted the old cow to chew 
it by soaking the fiber in some of her own 
milk. 

Thus once more he came off second-best, 
for the milk should have been his share. So 
he could scarcely manage to stagger along 
with his basket next day. Not that this 
mattered, for already the Englishmen, who, 
in their khaki clothes and huge pith helmets, 
were supervising the work, were saying ten- 
tatively, with a glance at the totterers, that 
it might have been better to start relief a 
little sooner. And down in one hollow Gopi 
saw a woman being carried away, while the 
babe which had been at her breast yelled 
feebly in an orderly’s arms. 

The sight did not affect Gopi in the least. 
He had thought out a plan which filled his 
confused old soul with.a heavenly joy. So 
when his two dough-cakes were given him 
that evening, he hurried off with them to 
the contractor in the background, through 
whom the huzoors had arranged for this 
supply, and exchanged them, at a loss in- 
evitably, for the coarse husks, the bran, the 
sweepings, the absolute waste which could 
not be used even in famine bread. 

The arrangement suited both parties, the 
contractor and old Gopi, who day after day 
trudged home, hungry, with a bulky bundle of 
fodder for Surabhi. It was a fair exchange 
all round, even with the old cow, who turned 
the fodder into milk—not much, it is true, 
since the bundle was not overlarge, but 
enough to keep Gopi’s soul and body to- 
gether. 

And the soul grew, if the body wasted. 
How could it be otherwise when one was 
permitted to be the babe and suckling, as 
it were, of the Great Milk Mother, the 
Great World Mother, whose sacred work it 
was to nourish all things, even the little 
godlings? 

The old Brahman’s eyes grew softer, more 
trustful, more like the eyes of a child, as 
the days went by; and as he milked her, 
Surabhi’s black, frosted tongue often licked 
more than his shaven poll, as if she were 
concerned at the bones which showed 
through the skin of her calf. 

Gopal himself, however, took this licking 
as a mark of divine favor. 

As for the thinness, were not all the 
babes and sucklings growing thin? 

That was true. The Englishman in head 
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charge of the Chotia Aluwala relief-work 
canal had that thinness on his conscience. 
But what could man do in a wilderness with- 
out mothers, without milk? 

He had it on his heart, too, because he 
was a father, and because, despite a mother 
and milk, doctors and dosing galore, it was 
not two months since he had seen his first- 
born waste away mysteriously to death, as 
children will waste. 

So his mind was full of it when, for the 
sake of seeing a lonely wife and mother, he 
rode forty miles after nightfall to the little 
bungalow so empty of a childish voice. 

“I’ve got quite a nursery of ’em now,” he 
said grimly, “but they beat me. I can’t get 
the men in charge to mix that tin-milk stuff 
right, you know; and the little beggars won’t 
look at a teaspoon.” 

Perhaps it was his ride that had tired 
him. Anyhow, he crossed his hands on the 
table and laid his head on them wearily. 

He roused, however, at his wife’s touch 
on his shoulder. “Let me come,” she said. 
“T’ve—I ’ve nothing to do here.” 

He looked at her for a moment, then 
turned his eyes away. “Will you?” he said 
in an odd voice. “ That—that will be awfully 
jolly.” 

So, in a day or two, armed with the dead 
baby’s bottles, feeding-cups, God knows 
what, and such mother’s lore as the dead 
child had taught her, she was at work in a 
white tent set in the shade of the only tree 
at Chotia Aluwala. 

“T must have more milk,” she said decid- 
edly, and there was a new light in her eyes, 
a new tone in her voice, when they brought 
her yet another whimpering black baby. 
“That is the end of it; by hook or by crook 
I must have more milk. There must be some 
somewhere. Send out and see.” 

So, because when a woman is standing 
between death and children her orders are 
the orders’ of “she-who-must-be-obeyed,” 
they sent. And of course one of the first 
discoveries made by the native underling to 
whom the inquiry was intrusted was Sura- 
bhi—in other words, that an old Brahman in 
receipt, actually, of relief was the possessor 
of a remarkably fine cow, if not in full milk, 
yet capable of supporting an infant or two. 
It needs the vicious flair of an underpaid 
chuprassy to find such chances for tyranny 
and extortion at the first throw-off. But this 
one was found, and when Gopi returned that 
evening to the little courtyard, an official 
with a brass lota was waiting for milk. It 
would be paid for, of course, by and by. 
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Gopi could keep an account, and the sircar 
no doubt would pay, provided the proper 
official certified it by a countersign. 

The old man was too confused, too tired, 
to be ready with protest at a moment’s notice. 
So that night he went supperless to bed; 
but in the white tentover at Chotia Alu- 
wala an Englishwoman’s pale face had quite 
a color in it. 

“Fancy,” she said, “two whole quarts of 
the most beautiful rich milk! I would reward 
that man if I were you, hubby. I am to 
have the same, and more, in the morning— 
every day. It—it means two lives at least.” 

Possibly, for a baby takes less to keep it 
alive than an old man. 

Small tragedies of this sort are common 
enough in India, but it is difficult to give all 
their fineness of detail to English eyes. 

Old Gopal was at once as cunning as a fox, 
as guileless as a child, and through both the 
guile and the innocence ran that bewildered 
belief in Surébhi as something beyond ordi- 
nary cows. He tried to escape from the 
impasse by not milking her dry, so as to leave 
some for himself; but though Surabhi re- 
sented any other hand finishing the task, it 
was impossible for an experienced onlooker 
to be deceived. The result of that, there- 
fore, was abuse and blows. Then he tried 
keeping back one dough-cake from his daily 
dole for himself and only exchanging the 
other for fodder. That reduced the milk in 
reality, but it also reduced Surabhi to low- 
ing; and his sense of sin, in consequence, 
became so acute that he was forced into 
going back to the old plan. But these tac- 
tics had by this time roused the petty offi- 
cial’s ire. The mem-sahiba had spoken 
sharply to him because the milk had fallen 
off in quantity and quality; for he had not 
scrupled, despite old Gopi’s tears and dis- 
tracted prayers, to take away the Milk 
Mother’s character by filling up the measure 
with water. 

And so he lost patience. Thus one day he 
avenged himself and attained his object by 
first reporting that Gopi, Brahman, was 
wrongfully and fraudulently obtaining relief, 
seeing that he was, among other things, 
possessor of a remarkably fine cow the milk of 
which he was selling to the huzoors, and then 
seizing Surabhi, on the ground that Gopi, 
having no means of supporting her, was not 
fit to take care of so valuable an animal. 

These two blows, followed by the sight of 
Surabhi being walked off on her dainty toes 
into the rough outside world, quite upset 
the frail balance of the old man’s mind. 
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He crouched shivering all night in the 
empty stall, feeling himseif accursed. He 
was not worthy. Surabhi had gone. 

How long he remained there speechless, 
famine-stricken, yet not hungry, he did not 
know. It was early afternoon when the 
white garment and brass badge of authority 
showed again at the door in the low wall, 
and a voice said sullenly: 

“Thou must come. Thy cursed cow is a 
devil for kicking, and the mem is a fiend for 
temper. My badge is gone if thou come not. 
My pony will carry two.” 

The sun was showing red behind the great 
piles of earth, which in that wide, level plain 
rose like a range of hills, when the oddly 
assorted pair rode into the shade of the 
Chotia Aluwala tree. There was no need to 
announce the arrivals. Surabhi declared 
who one was, almost before he stumbled to 
the ground, stiff, dazed, bewildered—all the 
more bewildered for that vision of some- 
thing undreamed of, unseen hitherto in Gopal 
Das’s ignorant village life: a woman as fair 
as milk herself, smiling at him gladly, calling 
with quaint, strange accent, “Quick, quick! 
We wait, we are hungry—are we not, 
babees?” 

There were dark toddlers about the white 
dress, a dark head on the white bosom, and 
old Gopi muttered something about the Milk 
Mother, the World Mother, as, with a brass 
vessel that some one thrust into his hand, he 
squatted down beside Surabhi. 

He scarcely needed to milk her; perhaps 
that was as well, for he was very tired. But 
the lota brimmed, and another had to be 
called for, while Surabhi’s black, frosted 
tongue licked the black, frosted head be- 
tween her moos of satisfaction. 

And beyond, in the shadiest part of the 
shade, there was more satisfaction and to 
spare. 

After a while old Gopi crept stiffly to 
watch it, squatting in the dust with dry, 
bright, wistful eyes fixed on the bottles, the 
babees, above all on the milk-white face full 
of smiles. 

Until suddenly he gave a little cry: _ 

“Me too, mother of mercy! Great Milk 
Mother of the world, me too!” he said lik: 
any child, and so fell forward insensible, wit 
outstretched, petitioning hands. 

But that was the end of his troubles. _ 

When he came to himself, the Great Milk 
Mother was feeding him with a teaspoon, 
nor when he recovered his strength would 
she let him out of the nursery, for by that 
time the whole story had been told, with the 
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curious calm acquiescence of villagers in 
such pitiful tales of mistake and wrong. 
Every one had known the truth, of course, 
but what then? The huzoors wanted the 
milk for the babees, and Gopi was old— 
“He is only a baby himself,” interrupted 
a woman’s voice indignantly, when this ex- 
planation was given. “Why, this morn- 
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ing I made him as happy as a king by letting 
him suck one of the bottles! He said that 
there was nothing left now to be desired, 
nothing wanting except—” 

“Except what?” asked the man’s voice. 

“That he could see no little godlings like 
—like me.” ‘ 

Then there was silence. 
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BY HENRY 
weAY traveling companion in Japan 
yA Sy was a gentleman of various 
@\) culture and of artistic tastes. 
ri le \ These latter found in Japanese 
se architecture and decorative 
drawing certain resemblances to American 
art and the recent work of well-known 
American artists which, to my cruder in- 
telligence and more imperfect culture, were 
not discernible, and which led him to active 
investigations for the confirmation of his 
theories. They took us, one morning, into a 
curio-dealer’s establishment, and soon im- 
mersed my friend in a huge pile of port- 
folios, the contents of which I was soon 
constrained to confess were to me neither 
interesting noreven intelligible. Underthese 
circumstances, taking advantage of my com- 
panion’s absorption in a hideous drawing of 
a Japanese interior, which to my ignorant 
scrutiny violated every law of perspective 
and every principle of the harmony of colors, 
I quietly slipped out of the shop, and after 
a lew steps found myself in one of the 
greater highways through which to-day 
throbs the various life of the capital of 
modern Japan. There was local color enough 
there, though a good deal of it was not 
Japanese; and presently I found myself be- 
fore a shop-window not unlike such a one 
as might be found in our own Third or 
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Eighth Avenue—the window of a place pri- 
marily for the sale of newspapers and peri- 
odicals, but incidentally for almost anything 
and everything else. Here, conspicuously 
displayed among other prints and pictures, 
was suspended a huge broadside, such as 
comessometimes with the London “ Graphic” 
or “Illustrated News,” representing the as- 
sembled sovereigns and rulers of the world. 
Their grouping had in it a large suggestion, 
and furnished to the student of political his- 
tory a very useful lesson. In the center of 
this august group was seated the Emperor 
of Japan, and gathered about him in respect- 
ful attitudes were kings and queens and 
presidents, among whom was our own chief 
magistrate, placed in what apparently, ac- 
cording to Japanese art, was a position of 
appropriate obscurity on the extreme left of 
the emperor, while standing behind the im- 
perial chair in which the Mikado was seated 
(this struck me, I confess, as curiously con- 
travening the Japanese traditions of good 
manners) was the venerable and venerated 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and Em- 
press of India, whose years and unexampled 
reign, if not her sex, would seem to have 
entitled her to one of the chairs in which, 
as I observed, the young German Emperor 
and our own Mr. McKinley were represented 
as lounging. 
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But the chief value of the picture lay in 
the help which it gave*to the traveler in 
recovering his political perspective. If a 
modern publisher should make a lithograph 
of the rulers of the world for American 
consumption, I presume he would put ourown 
President in the center, just as in the Trans- 
vaal a Boer publisher getting out anything 
of the sort would put Oom Paul there. The 
thing, in other words, for the traveler to 
learn from such an incident is that Japan 
—only like the rest of the world, after all, 
in that—takes itself quite seriously. We 
Americans, on the contrary, do not, as a 
rule, take Japan at all seriously. The thing 
that irritated me in my countrymen, and 
quite as often in other foreigners, wherever 
I met them in Japan, and often, too, in what 
I read in the books about Japan, was that so 
many people thought it necessary to take 
everything that they saw or heard there as 
a part of a huge opera bouffe. It was my 
good fortune when in Tokio, through the 
courtesy of Colonel Buck, our most able and 
capable minister plenipotentiary to Japan, 
to have the rare privilege of witnessing the 
opening of the Japanese Parliament by the 
emperor in propria persona. My companion 
and I were, with the exception of the diplo- 
matic corps, the only foreigners present; and 
I confess I thought the occasion one of most 
impressive dignity and interest, albeit the 
costumes both of the nobles and of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were Euro- 
pean instead of those of the charming out- 
lines and coloring usually worn by persons 
of distinction in Japan. Speaking, however, 
of the occasion to a member of a foreign 
legation, a little later, his only observation 
was, “Did you ever see such a droll collec- 
tion of old hats?” I could not refrain from 
replying that, if the hats were old, the ideas 
inside of them, as their wearers swarmed in 
to their places, were both new and already 
fermenting; and I should be tempted to say 
that the man or nation that does not take 
Japan seriously is on the way to a consider- 
able surprise. 

And yet the elements of lightness and 
gaiety, along with self-complacency, if not 
large conceit, of which I have spoken, are 
undoubtedly distinctive of Japanese char- 
acter. As to the former,—that note of vi- 
vacity, cheerfulness, and even playfulness 
which the foreigner so often remarks, —its 
tokens perpetually recur. The conditions of 
life in Japan, for the great majority of its 
forty millions of people, are inevitably nar- 
row and hard. It has not been, until lately, 


a nation of various resources or of com- 
mercial productiveness. The great majority 
of its people must subsist directly upon the 
soil, and from this they get little more than 
the simplest food and the scantiest raiment. 
And yet the stranger in going to and fro 
among them is struck with their smiling faces 
and the merry laughter that he so often hears, 
amid surroundings and in connection with 
tasks and burdens which, it would seem, would 
press all joy out of life. Added to this, 
there is a disposition to adorn the simplest 
things and to enrich the homeliest duties 
with a certain quaint prettiness which gives 
to them an almost attractive aspect. It is 
said that the art of making and pouring out 
tea, in the life of a young Japanese girl, is 
encompassed with so much variety and even 
intricacy of ceremony that it takes two 
years properly to acquire and practise it. 
Such a fact is somehow symbolic of much 
more. The humblest tasks have in the doing 
of them a rhythmic usage, and the relation 
of this to certain kinds of work most remote, 
one would say, to anything like artistic form 
was shown in a very curious way by a con- 
troversy which was going on in certain 
Japanese newspapers while I was in Japan. 
A correspondent had written to one of them 
to complain of the condition of the railway 
between Yokohama and Tokio, and was an- 
swered by some one who wrote in demurrer 
of his criticisms, evidently under official in- 
spiration. Meantime, however, a foreigner 
had taken a hand in the discussion, and 
touched, as it would seem, the nerve of the 
whole business. He had observed, he said, 
the Japanese track-layers at work, and had 
watched their methods when they were 
repairing the road-bed of the railway in ques- 
tion. The roughness of the road, with the 
consequent j jumping or jolting of the railway- 
carriages, was owing, as he pointed out, to 
the inequalities of the road-bed, and to the 
loosening of the ties or timbers which rested 
upon it. This, he explained, could be reme- 
died only by redistributing the earth upon 
which the ties rested, and, above all, by 
careful and intelligent repacking of the so! 
and stones beneath and around the ties; a1 
then he added that when Japanese workme! 
undertook this task they worked in grou] 
of three or four, all of whom used their pick is 
in unison and struck their blows in obedien 
to the sound of some rhythmic measure. But 
such a method, as he showed plainly enoug! 
was wholly unsuited to such an end. The 
loosening, gathering, dislodging, replacing, 
and repacking of stones and soil under a rai!- 
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way-tie could not be done otherwise than 
as it was done by the individual workman 
using his tool and directing his work quite 
independent of any other tool or hand, just 
as from moment to moment the situation 
revealed itself and the exigency demanded. 
There must be the intelligent observation 
first, and then the independent action of the 
independent and individual mind and hand. 
Undoubtedly one saw in the Japanese method, 
in this particular case, the survival, and the 
application under conditions to which they 
were utterly inappropriate, of those oldercon- 
ditions of labor in which the laborer worked 
as a machine, chained together with other 
laborers in a group or gang, in which no 
man thought for himself, but in which each 
man repeated mechanically the movement 
and gesture of his neighbor, softening it, as 
so often one hears among Oriental peoples, 
with some monotonous but rhythmical chant, 
which was droned or sung as unconsciously 
as all the rest. At such a point the mind 
inevitably reached out to recognize the dif- 
ference between such work, with all its in- 
evitable defects and limitations, and that 
other freer labor where the worker wrought 
by himself, thought for himself, and aimed 
the blow, not as any fixed and formally re- 
curring rhythm demanded, but as the free 
judgment and the free hand enjoined and 
directed. 

Yet one could not but see, now and then, 
how effective in its way was the older usage; 
and behind it there shone often the tokens 
of an exceptional power. If I were asked to 
say, of all that I saw in Japan, what that is 
that lives most vividly in my memory, I 
should probably shock my artistic reader by 
saying that it was the loading of a steam- 
ship at Nagasaki with coal. The huge vessel, 
the Empress of Japan, was one morning, soon 
after its arrival at Nagasaki, suddenly fes- 
tooned—I can use no other word—from 
stem to stern on each side with a series of 
hanging platforms, the broadest nearest the 
base and diminishing as they rose, strung 
together by ropes, and ascending from the 
sampans, or huge boats in which the coal 
had been brought alongside the steamer, 
until the highest and narrowest platform 
was just below the particular port-hole 
through which it was received into the ship. 
There were, in each case, all along the sides 
of the ship, some four or five of these plat- 
forms, one above another, on each of which 
stood a young girl. On board the sampans 
men were busy filling a long line of baskets 
holding, I should think, each about two 
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buckets of coal, and these were passed up 
from the sampans in a continuous and un- 
broken line until they reached their destina- 
tion, each young girl, as she stood on her 
particular platform, passing, or rather al- 
most throwing, these huge basketfuls of coal 
to the girl above her, and she again to her 
mate above her, and so on to the end. The 
rapidity, skill, and, above all, the rhythmic 
precision with which, for hours, this really 
tremendous task was performed was an 
achievement which might well fill an Ameri- 
can athlete with envy and dismay. As I 
moved to and fro on the deck above them, 
watching this unique scene, I took out my 
watch to time these girls, and again and 
again I counted sixty-nine baskets—they 
never fell below sixty—passed on board in 
this way in a single minute. Think of it 
for a moment. The task—I ought rather to 
call it an art, so neatly, simply, and grace- 
fully was it done—was this: the young girl 
stooped to her companion below her, seized 
from her uplifted hands a huge basket of 
coal, and then, shooting her lithe arms up- 
ward, tossed it laughingly to the girl above 
her in the ever-ascending chain. And all 
the while there was heard, as one passed 
along from one to another of these chains of 
living elevators, a clear, rhythmical sound, 
which I supposed at first to have been pro- 
duced by some bystander striking the metal 
string of something like a mandolin, but 
which I discovered, after a little, was a 
series of notes produced by the lips of these 
young coal-heavers themselves—distinct, 
precise, melodious, and stimulating. And 
at this task these girls continued, uninter- 
ruptedly and blithely, from ten o’clock in the 
morning until four o’clock in the afternoon, 
putting on board in that time, I was told, 
more than one thousand tons of coal. I am 
quite free to say that I do not believe that 
there is another body of work-folk in the 
world who could have performed the same 
task in the same time and with the same 
ease. 

And what does it mean? For that is the 
point of this incident, and of all that thus 
far I have said. It means that in one aspect 
of them, at any rate, the Japanese are not 
what most of us have been wont to account 
them—a feeble folk. Again and again, dur- 
ing my visit to Japan, I encountered certain 
of my own countrymen and others who have 
been for a shorter or longer time resident 
among them, from whom I heard more or 
less amusing illustrations of the blunders 
which Japan has made in what many account 
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its overhasty adoption of Western ways. I 
was told, for instance, that so inflamed was 
Japan with a sense of its successes as a sea- 
power that, after its late war with China, 
and after it had received from the latter the 
war indemnity due to it, it had promptly pro- 
ceeded toinvest the whole sum in the building 
or buying of new ships, leaving no provision 
whatever for the costly maintenance of these 
ships, each of which, if as large as our own 
Olympia (and many of them are), could be 
kept in commission and ready for active 
service only at an expense of about a thou- 
sand dollars a day. Now, undoubtedly, this 
was very poor financiering—unless the gov- 
ernment was satisfied that in some other 
way than by economizing the Chinese in- 
demnity fund it could provide for manning 
and running these ships. But surely the 
hypothesis is at least admissible that they 
might be able to do so. It is undoubtedly 
true that in connection with its transforma- 
tion during the last quarter of a century 
Japan has been spending too much money; 
but I apprehend that already her own shrewd 
financiers have found this out, and that 
measures will be devised to meet the emer- 
gency. 

Meantime the significant thing is that, 
whatever this new empire arising out of 
the old has done, she has done well. There 
may have been too much slavish imitation of 
Western methods at first, and the effort too 
rapidly to adjust these to an Oriental people 
may, in some instances, have resulted in 
grotesque failure. But the Japanese are a 
people quick to learn, and no national or 
local vanity has prevented them from recog- 
nizing and correcting their own blunders. 
On the other hand, their successes have 
been too marked and noteworthy to be be- 
littled or ignored. Again and again while in 
the national capital I saw regiments of sol- 
diers marching through the streets, turned 
out in all respects with remarkable excel- 
lence, and carrying themselves after a fash- 
ion, and reflecting a precision and efficiency 
of drill, worthy of any army in any land. If 
in the future history of the far East there 
is fighting to be done, I venture to predict 
that the army as well as the navy of Japan 
will give a good account of itself. 

And what are the chances? It has been 
said that Japan has been made drunk with 
its successes in China, and that if, as is 
likely, it should seek to force another issue 
with China, that huge empire, roused at last, 
and with its four hundred millions of people 
to draw from, would wipe it out. 
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But is it likely? So far from its being so, 
there are, I apprehend, other possibilities of 
a far more portentous character of which as 
yet foreign statesmen have taken but little 
account. In a letter’ written not long ago 
from Tokio I find these words: 


We who live.in Japan and have many oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining the views held by pub- 
licists about the Chinese problem believe that we 
are in a position to speak with some confidence. 
What we see before everything is that the states- 
men of the country do not credit the possibility of 
the Middle Kingdom’s [China’s] complete disin- 
tegration. They think that its territorial dimen- 
sions may be reduced, but they think also that 
there must always remain a solid residuum, guar- 
anteed from disruption by the homogeneity of the 
race, by its vast resources, and by its long history 
of autonomy. Japan understands that it is a mat- 
ter of life and death to her nascent industries to 
prevent any large encroachments upon Chinese 
dominions by powers which employ protective tar- 
iffs to close their markets. She does not want the 
irreducible minimum of the Chinese empire for 
her commercial vis-a-vis. Then comes the ques- 
tion, To what lengths is she prepared to go, and 
what methods does she think feasible for the con- 
servation of the Middle Kingdom? Here also there 
is a notable consensus of opinion among her lead- 
ing politicians. They think that what China needs 
before everything else at present is a strong army 
and a strong navy, the weapons for self-defense. 
She already possesses materials for an army; they 
require only to be molded into shape. Japan is 
best fitted to undertake that task. 


The letter then goes on to deal with the 
question of a navy for China, and concludes: 


These are the practical questions that press for 
immediate settlement, according to the view of 
Japanese publicists. The questions of finance and 
general reform would be national corollaries which 
Japan does not seem to consider incapable 0 
solution. 


This is a significant utterance, and its 
significance is increased by the fact that it 
appears in a Chinese, not a Japanese, Jour- 
nal, and that its suggestions are preceded by 
the statement: 


The Chinese commissioners Lin and Ching have 
now left Tokio. Ostensibly their journey to Japan 
had a purely commercial object; they were ) 
structed to make a careful investigation of t! 
trading and manufacturing methods that Japan 's 
following with success. But in reality their ma: 
purpose was to ascertain the possibilities of an a 
ance between the two Oriental empires. 


A very little reflection will enable one to 
see the enormous possibilities that lurk in 


1 In the Hongkong “Telegraph,” December 17, 15. 
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language such as this. Just now the West- 
ern world is saying to itself: “At last the 
huge Chinese empire is on the eve of disin- 
tegration. The great wall is broken down. 
The haughty seclusion has been invaded. 
There is the carcass, and there already the 
Western eagles are gathered together— 
Russia, England, Germany, France, with 
our own national bird hovering near at hand. 
It will not be a great while before the at- 
tending physicians, to change the figure, will 
diagnose the disease as requiring vivisection, 
and will divide the remains between them.” 
It does not seem to have occurred to any- 
body that China herself may wish to have a 
voice in the matter, or if it does, we are just 
now being told that she is an empire made 
up of such heterogeneous and mutually in- 
different principalities that there is no re- 
motest prospect of binding them together 
in any common effort for preserving the na- 
tional autonomy. But those who say so—in 
America, at any rate— forget their own very 
recent history, and how our States, east and 
west, though divided by a distance of three 
thousand miles, were bound together, de- 
spite their diverse interests and traditions, 
in one splendid and heroic struggle for the 
life of the Republic. And if it should be 
asked, “ What evidence is there that there 
exists anywhere in China to-day any such 
national sentiment as our own Civil War dis- 
closed?” I think that question is sufficiently 
answered by the following extract which I 
take from a leading Chinese journal pub- 
lished within the last few months: 


Foreigners have for many years united them- 
selves, and have been laying their plans with 
regard to China. Originally they availed them- 
selves of the plea of the mutual advantages arising 
out of commerce to induce China to open treaty 
ports at which they could trade. Next, under pre- 
text of certain losses, in order to enrich them- 
selves, they compelled China to pay certain 
indemnities. To-day they are mooting the ques- 
tions of railways and mines, and using them as a 
pretext to get our country from us. . . . In the 
present dispute between Russia and England ruin 
for China lurks. In reality, it is only a quarrel 
about the partition of China. Indeed, the sur- 
rounding circumstances are converging to this 
partition, Foreigners are ever scheming for this. 
The signs of this impending calamity are all 
too apparent within our own borders. . . . If, 
then, China is to regain her original power, she 
must arouse herself and amend her ways. 


Does it need to be pointed out that be- 
tween language such as this, translated from 
a native Chinese journal, and the visit of 
Chinese envoys to the capital of Japan, with 
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the account of which I have prefaced it, 
there is likely to be a close connection? It 
would seem from it, at least, that that large 
apathy with which we have been wont to 
credit China is no longer a characteristic 
of the situation. It would seem as if this 
vast empire were at last awakening and 
arousing herself—nay, more: that for the 
first time in her history she is recognizing 
her deficiencies, and reaching out for help 
and guidance from a powerful neighbor in 
correcting them. Supposing, now, that she 
gets from Japan that help and guidance, we 
may be sure that Japan will be clever enough 
to make her pay for it. Indeed, the article 
which I have just been quoting goes on, at 
the close, to say: 


In regard to Japan, the Japanese secretly de- 
manded Amoy, and, further, they have secretly 
laid plans to usurp authority over the whole prov- 
ince of Fu-kien. Is not this proof enough that 
Japan also seeks to have her “sphere of influence” 
in China? 


This indicates clearly enough that China 
recognizes the thirst for empire which burns 
in the breast of her neighbor. But it does 
not lessen the significance of words in 
which, in this same article, referring to 
Japan, this Chinese correspondent says: 


It must be remembered that Japan is a country 
whose inhabitants are our brothers. We and they 
are companions who ride in the same carriage. 


Precisely; and when once the Chinese peo- 
ple as a whole grasp this fact, and when 
they consent, as they have now so lately 
indicated their readiness to consent, to learn 
the arts of war on sea and land from their 
clever and resourceful and most ambitious 
neighbor, then let the West, in our homely 
but expressive phrase, clear the track for 
the inevitable changes that are destined to 
come to pass. 

It is this view of Japan that I confess 
to-day most of all interests me, and that I 
think must interest any student of history, 
ancient or modern. There is something fas- 
cinating in this picture of an ancient people, 
nobody knows quite how old or, with cer- 
tainty, whence derived, awakening at last 
out of the slumber of its antiquated puerili- 
ties and superstitions, rousing itself from 
the paralysis of its ignorance and insularity, 
reaching forth to our Western life, its art, 
its letters, its science, its mechanical in- 
genuities, seizing their significance in its 
relations to the upbuilding of our Western 
civilizations with a marvelous rapidity, and 
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then transferring them, with a rapidity 
scarcely less marvelous, to their own soil 
and their own life. 

“ Alas,” cries the artistic traveler, “how 
horrid to have all this Japanese charm and 
color despoiled by the introduction of our 
hideous American modernisms, noisy, fever- 
ish, and mechanical!” I think the appre- 
hension is unnecessary. On the afternoon 
of the day on which occurred that opening 
of the Japanese Parliament to which I have 
already referred, I spent an hour with a 
Japanese statesman of great distinction, to 
whom I ventured to convey my sense of the 
dignity of the function of the morning, 
adding, however, the expression of my hope 
that the prevalence of European costumes, 
uniforms, evening dress-suits, and the like, 
which distinguished it, was not an indica- 
tion of a fashion which was to prevail in 
Japan, where the national dress of both 
sexes is so much more graceful and beauti- 
ful than our own. “Oh, no,” he laughingly 
replied, “I don’t think it will. The emperor, 
as you saw, wore the dress of a European 
general; but you may be sure that as soon as 
he got back to the imperial palace he took 
it off as promptly as possible.” 

And in this there is a suggestion of what 
will continue to come to pass in Japan. At 
first it was natural enough that a people 
impressed with the value of those Western 
forces in which it had been so long and so 
conspicuously deficient should, in the effort 
to appropriate them, appropriate much that 
was accidental rather than essential, and in 
many instances for the moment mistake the 
relative value of the two. But all this will 
right itself in time—indeed, has already 
begun to do so. “Our men will be likely to 
adopt your dress, for it is a better working- 
dress than their own; but our women—no.” 
And in this there was much discernment; 
for the dress of men among the Japanese 
has too much flowing drapery to make it a 
good working-dress, while, on the other 
hand, the dress of women, especially of el- 
derly women, has in it so much of what might 
be called the large charity of reserve—but 
here I perceive that I am entering upon 
a domain in which my abundant ignorance 
would make me an easy prey to feminine 
criticism, and I forbear. 

I wish, however, that in this connection I 
might give the substance of a conversation 
which I had with the distinguished statesman 
whom I have just quoted. The two foremost 
men in Japan to-day, for intellectual force 


and high qualities of leadership, are the 


Marquis Ito and Count Okumo. The former 
was kind enough to intimate his desire to see 
me and to make an appointment to that end, 
of which, however, my engagements pre- 
vented me from availing myself. With the 
latter I had for a good part of an afternoon 
a conversation which was altogether unre- 
served, in which I was permitted to ask all 
sorts of questions, and throughout which | 
was impressed with the rare penetration, 
grasp, philosophic candor, and statesmanlike 
sense of proportion of an unusually elevated 
and courageous thinker. Happy would it be 
for Japan if her policies could be directed 
by so firm and competent a hand. 

Count Okumo was full of hope for the 
future of his people; was not insensible to 
the dangers of the hasty superimposition 
upon an Asiatic people of Occidental forms 
of government; and described in a very 
interesting way the tentative experiments 
which were in progress for the purpose of 
training the people in some of those earlier 
departures from pure paternalism which are 
involved in the erection of something like an 
elective system in connection with municipal 
rule. 

Did he not apprehend, I asked, that 
among a people for so many generations 
wonted to the feudal system, with its tribe 
or clan and its tribal] ruler, there would be 
danger of the reassertion of the power and 
influence of the feudal lord as against the 
freedom and purity of our elective system? 

Yes, he ‘answered, he recognized that 
danger, though he recognized also, laugh- 
ingly, that it lurked in other systems where 
the feudal lord or chief was sometimes de- 
scribed as a “boss”; but he believed that a 
higher and wider education was the remedy 
for that, and that the secret of the correc- 
tion of political as of other evils lay, first of 
all, in the intelligent recognition of them. 
And in this connection it was interesting to 
have pointed out to me by our able minister 
to Japan the schools for girls and young Wo- 
men which the count had founded and main- 
tained at his own expense. There could be 
no better witness to his large faith in the 
nobler future of his own people. At the 
foundation of all national greatness lies 4 
competent motherhood, and it is a note 0! 
the highest promise that so wise a lead: 
should have recognized that fact and set 
about providing for it. 

That, in connection with the progress . 
Japan in these directions, there has been 0! 
late an impatience of her earlier teachers 
along these and other lines of Western 
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progress, has excited considerable comment, 
and a not unnatural irritation in the United 
States. A little while ago Japan could not 
have too much or too many of us. “But 
now,” aS an aggrieved American manufac- 
turer said to me, “we no sooner build their 
factories for them and teach them how to 
run them than they dismiss our superinten- 
dents and pack them home again.” And 
why should they not? They are building 
factories and maintaining them for their 
own profit, not ours; and I apprehend that 
American unpopularity in Japan is due, at 
any rate partly, to our over-eagerness to 
seize opportunities which the people them- 
selves have discerned or created, and of 
which theythemselves not unnaturally desire 
to reap the benefits. Personally, I cannot 
say that I encountered any evidence that 
foreigners are not as well treated and as 
cordially welcomed in Japan as they are, say, 
in Germany or France. The best that the 
world has is now, so far as they have awak- 
ened to the value of it, within their reach; 
and if the process of assimilation is as rapid 
as the process of appropriation, no one may 
undertake to predict the measure of their 
future achievement. They have great and 
largely undeveloped national resources, ex- 
ceptional energy, a curiously quick prehen- 
sile quality in all mental processes, and a 
boundless ambition. 

And yet all these will not make a great 
nation, and that other thing which does they 
are confessedly without. I say “confessed- 
ly,” because in a leading journal of Japan I 
found the following remarkable words: 


We have recently ventured to call attention in 
these columns to the demoralizing effects of the 
present transition of this country from old to 
new. We do not pretend to have done anything 
like justice to a question so complicated and so 
difficult to deal with; but we believe that no sober- 
minded student of contemporary life and thought 
in this country, be he a Japanese or a foreigner, 
will dispute the fact that our people are now 
passing through an extremely critical period of 
their moral development. Nor will any such per- 
son be disposed to deny that the symptoms of the 
moral malady as revealed in various walks of life 
are sufficiently grave to demand serious reflection 
on the part of the leaders of thought and action 
among us. Now the question is, What is the rem- 
edy, or is there any? Before, however, proceeding 
to talk of the remedy, it would be well to see if 
the patient is at all conscious of the gravity of 
his situation, for in the case of all moral diseases 
the awakening of the patient to the danger to 
Which he is exposed is the essential condition for 
the efficacy of any remedy that may be applied to 
his complaint. From various indications noticed 
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in public life as well as in private intercourse, we 
are led to conclude that the national consciousness 
is beginning to feel that something is wrong with 
the country in matters of conduct and belief. 
There have never been wanting men who have 
warned their countrymen against the moral 
danger to which they were exposed. Leaders of 
thought and reform like Mr. Fukuzawa, Mr. 
Sugiura, and some others have been calling the 
attention of the people to this very subject dur- 
ing the past fifteen years or more. But the warn- 
ings of these moralists have hitherto failed to 
produce any marked impression upon the nation; 
it is necessary that the evils of the times should 
make a certain progress in order that their real 
significance may be brought home to the general- 
ity of people. Sufficient progress now seems to 
have been made in this undesirable direction, for, 
as already stated, there are unmistakable indica- 
tions that the thinking portion of the people is 
slowly awakening to the reality of the situation. 

As to the question of the remedy, a large num- 
ber of our readers will, we presume, answer that 
nothing but religion will save the Japanese from 
utter moral degeneration. Or, to put it in a con- 
crete form, they will say that the only hope for 
us lies in our conversion to Christianity. We cer- 
tainly recognize in Christianity a form of religion 
inculcating a lofty standard of morality, powerful 
as a motive power. We recognize in it a factor 
which has played an important part in the devel- 
opment of European civilization. 

But, admitting ail these things, we cannot be- 
lieve that it will ever succeed in getting a firm 
hold upon the minds of the educated class. Men 
of this class have for centuries lived and died 
under a system of morality which inculcates vir- 
tue for virtue’s sake and entirely dispenses with 
supernatural sanctions of any sort. The result of 
acquaintance with the sciences brought by the 
new civilization has certainly not tended to turn 
the educated Japanese from their traditional atti- 
tude of mind on religious matters. 

If there is little hope for the adoption of Chris- 
tianity by the educated sections of the people, is 
there better hope in that quarter for Buddhism? 
We should say decidedly not. Buddhism in its 
pure form has never been able to make much 
headway in Japan. As we pointed out in these 
columns some two years ago, it has only been 
able to obtain a footing here by adapting itself 
to and humoring the original beliefs of the people. 
It has certainly done much good to Japan; and 
utterly degenerate and hopelessly ignorant as are 
the majority of its priests, it is the professed re- 
ligion of the bulk of the people and will die hard. 
But the days of its vigor are long since past; 
there is nothing to encourage the hope that it 
will yet revive at all events in such a form as to 
touch the imagination and influence the life of 
the educated class. 

As to Shinto, we may dismiss it altogether out 
of our consideration. It can hardly be called a re- 
ligion, and as a system of morality it is hopelessly 
encumbered with a mass of legendary lore which 
will hardly bear the light of scientific criticism. 
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The reader will doubtless ask, “If you reject 
the help of all religions, what is your remedy for 
the complaint you speak of?” To be frank, we 
have to confess that we cannot think of any 
specific cure for the present case, unless some 
teacher of extraordinary gifts makes his ap- 
pearance among us to preach moral truths with 
a force and authority which belong to true 
genius. . . . If there has been a serious moral 
relapse among us, it has been the result of the 
shock occasioned by our contact with a new civili- 
zation. In the general confusion that has attended 
our effort in breaking loose from the old order of 
things, it was natural that we should have fallen 
into the error of carrying Vandalism into the 
domain of moral life. The evil results of that 
error have now reached a point at which the na- 
tional consciousness cannot help awakening to the 
gravity of the situation. 


It will be impossible, I think, for any 
thoughtful person, whatever may behis creed 
or want of creed, to read these words with- 
out a sense of their profound pathos. This 
ancient people, waking with a new life, be- 
comes conscious that neither arms nor bat- 
tle-ships nor machinery, neither railways, 
factories, nor constitutional government, 
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make a great state; because none of them, 
nor all of them put together, produce that 
essential righteousness which is the essen- 
tial strength of nations as of men. Miscon- 
ceiving what that is for which the super- 
natural stands in the Christian religion, tlie 
writer. whom I have quoted fails to recognize 
that the supreme power of that religion lies 
in the fact that it furnishes precisely that 
for which, unknowingly, he asks: a “teacher 
of extraordinary gifts . . . to preach moral 
truths with a force and authority which be- 
long to true genius”—to do this, and infi- 
nitely more than this, by the spell of a 
divine Personality that touches and con- 
quers the heart of man to-day even as it 
did when that spell first broke upon the 
moral consciousness of men two thousand 
years ago. For that, though as yet it but 
imperfectly discerns it, the new Japan is 
waiting. May the day be not long distant 
when from the lamps that Christian hands 
have lighted, and still more from the lives 
that Christian men and women have lived 
there, it shall see and own its coming 
Teacher, Saviour, King! 


“TOILER, CANST THOU DREAM?” 
BY LULU W. MITCHELL. 


\OILER, canst thou dream, 
At the seam, at the plow? 
Higher heritage than kings 
Hast thou. 


Canst thou read, in star or weed, 

Answer to thy heart’s deep cry? 

Gold, nor gem, nor Love’s own crown 
So satisfy. 


Toiler, canst thou wait, 
Through the storm-black hour, elate, 
Ruler of thy recreant will, 

Dominant of Fate? 


Toiler, canst thou trust? 

From the dust, stand, and tell, 

Though the tears come streaming, all— 
All is well! 
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BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


S<RT was a ruffian night. December 

I~} was rioting through the village 
» | Al likea mob. The storm, which be- 
“SS gan at noon in subtle snow, had 
changed its mind before five o’clock, and be- 
come slapping sleet; this was now vicious, and 
had gone in league with the wind, which at- 
tacked the house in volleys. It was a comfort- 
able house, as white as the snow that swept 
it; its opened green blinds were frozen back 
upon their fastenings. Long, opaque icicles 
hung from the front portico, and a frieze of 
shorter ones decorated the gutters on the 
roof. The path was obliterated an hour ago; 
drifts five feet high drowned the painted 
picket fence, and the wide street lay like a 
white river between the house and its near- 
est neighbor, a little to the left of opposite. 
The neighbor was an over-grown, gravel- 
colored building, bearing an uncertain air of 
publicity, but distinctly known among the 
villagers as The Hotel. 

The white house shook a little as the storm 
increased (though it was one of the stout 
frames built a hundred years ago, when oak 
and honor were strong in the land), and a 
hanging lamp in the living-room trembled on 
its chains above the marble-topped table at 
which Miss Dawn sat before her open soap- 
stone stove, trying to crochet an afghan as if 
it were a pleasant evening. She laid down her 
work, and called in a kindly, imperious tone: 

“Mary B., are you afraid?” 

“Land, no!” answered the voice of an 
American maid-of-all-work from the kitchen 
—a voice quite as decided as that of the 
mistress. “Be you?” 

“Notatall,” replied Miss Dawn, with some 
access of manner. “I wish, though, you'd pull 
the upper bolt on the front door. It throbs 
a good deal, and the snow gets in.” 

Now, Mary B. was singing, and she took 
unkindly to interruptions in the middle of a 
bar. Imperturbably she sang on: 

“Our hear-arts in mew-ew-chial love— 

When I get the dishes done, I will. 
The fe-el-low-sha-ape of ki-in-dred mi-inds—” 


“ Dear me!” cried the mistress, sharply. 
“What ’s that?” 


b> 


She dropped her afghan (it was what was 
called in those days a Persian afghan, being 
made of as many colors put together in as 
many ways as the imagination of the weaver 
could compass), and stood in the middle of 
the room, listening. She was a young-look- 
ing woman for her age, which must have 
been a little over the chilly side of forty, and 
she had either the remains or the elements 
of some beauty, according as one interpreted 
her history to be that of a romance outlived 
or unlived. She was dressed in gray poplin 
of a faultless daintiness, with old Valenci- 
ennes lace at the wrists and throat. Her 
person, like her house, was neat to painful- 
ness. Every inch of her and hers said, 
“Stand off!” to the little liberties and li- 
censes of natural, warm home life. Plainly, 
the house held but two living souls—an old 
maid’s heart in the parlor, an old maid’s will 
in the kitchen. As it was a manless, child- 
less place, so it was a petless place—dogless, 
catless. Not even a canary had ever been 
known to hang in Miss Dawn’s windows. 
Whatever their mutual differences (of which 
they had enough to keep them alive and 
happy), Miss Dawn and Mary B. were united 
in a passionate and well-organized abhor- 
rence of clutter. On this instinct, long since 
become a highly developed faculty, the two 
women expended vitality and intelligence 
enough to have routed an army or created a 
philanthropy. Once, indeed, a cousin’s boy 
had come on a visit, but the child cried to 
go home the second day; and once a starving 
cat had got into the kitchen, but it was 
promptly fed and given to the neighbors. 
Once a hand-organ monkey had climbed into 
Miss Dawn’s bedroom while she was un- 
dressing. She hurried on a wrapper, as if 
the intruder had been a man, and politely 
showed the monkey down-stairs. 

“There ’s some one at the front door!” 
cried Miss Dawn. She stood very straight 
and tall as she listened, every muscle in her 
firm body taut, every line in her strong face 
rigid, every gray hair she had expressed by 
the light of the hanging lamp—a grim figure, 
going on to her dark years with the best of 
life unknown and really undesired. One 
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hardly knew whether to call it pathos or 
irony that this lonely, middle-aged, and un- 
loved woman was called Miranda Dawn. 

As she stepped sharply out to draw the 
bolt, the big front door opened, and the 
storm and a man blew in. He was a rough 
man, with evil in his eye, and Miss Miranda 
Dawn shrieked as promptly as a girl of 
twenty. 

“The fe-el-low-sha-ape— ” sang Mary B. 
But she stopped singing, and ran, like a man, 
to protect her mistress. 

“Git out of this!” thundered Mary B. 
“You let my lady alon’! I’ve got a bucket 
0’ scaldin’ bilin’ water ready for ye, an’ 
plenty more where this come from. I ’ll 
parbile ye if you darst take another step in 
this house!” 

As Mary B., with mighty, bared arms, lifted 
a pail of steaming water, and held it out 
straight before her, the eye of the intruder 
measured the weapon as if it had been the 
muzzle of a revolver; then twinkled slightly, 
but did not drop. 

“Don’t scald it,” he said quietly. “It ’s 
’most dead now. That’s why I ’m leavin’ it. 
I don’t want it on my mind. It’s such a 
pesky little thing. An’ it ’s so—so—derned 
white,” he added in an aggrieved tone. 

He thrust out his ragged arms, too. They 
held as straight as Mary B.’s. Within their 
soaked and unsavory embrace lay a little ob- 
ject, wet with snow and iced with sleet, limp 
with weakness, if not dead from exposure. 

“Tt’s livin’, though,” observed the visitor, 
grudgingly. 

“We don’t want nothin’ livin’ in this 
house,” spoke up Mary B. “We don’t never 
keep critters.” She still held her pail of 
scalding water out before her; the steam 
writhed toward the little animal, who slightly 
stirred and moaned. 

“You ‘ll burn it, Mary B.,” protested her 
mistress, speaking for the first time. “What 
is the animal, sir—a cat?” 

“It’s a rat,” said Mary B., “a white rat. 
I ’ve hearn tell on ’em. Look out ’t ain’t 
wuss,” she added mysteriously. “ Anyhow, 
mister, we don’t want the critter, whatever 
it is. We don’t keep critters. They clutter.” 

“They certainly are a great inconve- 
nience,” continued Miss Dawn, coldly. “I 
think you had better try some other house.” 

She put her hand on the door, and made as 
if she would shut the man, the animal, and 
the storm out at once and together. 

“Lord!” said the man. “Lord! I see you 
through the winder-curting. I thought you 
was women-folks— Lord!” 
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He shuffled down the steps in the snow, 
turning his back squarely toward the lady, 
as if he enjoyed offering the insult. ; 

“Come back!” said Miss Dawn, faintly. 
The color blew, scorching her cheek, chin, 
and brow. “Come back!” she repeated in a 
louder tone. 

“The devil!” said the visitor, suddenly, 
looking down at the burden in his arms. 
“There ain’t no time to lose. Let me by!” 
he cried. 

Neither hand nor voice uprose to stay him; 
the man pushed by the two women, and 
strode, wet, dripping, muddy, dreadful as he 
was, across the spotless carpet, and straight 
to the soapstone stove, where the open fire 
was blazing high. Dashing down Miss Dawn’s 
crochet-work from the marble table as he 
passed, he tore the Persian afghan from the 
needle, and wrapped it around and around a 
little sinking, freezing form, too weak, now, 
to moan or move. 

“Devil take you!” he roared. “It ’s too 
damn white for a man to murder. If you & 
women-folks, turn to and save it!” 

Before the terrified women could stir, 
protest, or reply, the big, wet feet of the 
visitor had “squashed” across the Brussels 
carpet, and the front door had slammed be- 
hind him. 

“Bolt it!” panted Miss Dawn, leaning up 
against the wall. But Mary B., before the 
soapstone stove, was on her knees, and not 
to pray. With shaking, angry hands she 
unfolded the Persian afghan. 

“Miss Miran’,” she whispered hoarsely, 
“it ’s wuss ’narat. It’s a puppy.” 

Wincing, but resolute, Miss Miranda knelt 
stiffly down beside Mary B. There lay before 
her startled eyes a little being of a species 
as foreign to her experience as a dying baby. 
It was, in fact, a French toy-spaniel, possibly 
five months old, of a breed rare in this coun- 
try, daintily born and perfectly formed, with 
hair as white as the flying snow with which 
the little thing was soaked; and, if one could 
have seen its eyes, they were blazing black, 
not a touch of albino in the whole delicate 
organization; the nose was small and of a 
rich black; the paws were slender and cov- 
ered with thick, white, curling fleece down 
to the claws. The dog may have weighed 
three pounds and a half; its ears were uncut, 
long, and fine; and one was slightly touch: d 
with tan, as if scorched. Its neck was 
clasped by a studded collar from which the 
plate had been carefully removed; a small 
bell hung from the collar; the bell did not 
ring. The beautiful creature lay quite still, 
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with half-closed, glazed eyes. Its paws 
stretched straight out; its heart-beats could 
not be discerned; its tongue was cold—in 
animals a fatal symptom. 

“Get me the brandy!” 

When this incredible command issued 
from Miss Dawn’s lips, Mary B., from sheer 
intellectual consternation, obeyed it; and she 
ran, too. 

A few drops of warm brandy and water 
filtered through the set teeth of the dying 
dog. It gasped and stirred, and collapsed 
again. 

“A hot-water bag!” commanded Miss 
Dawn, “a warm hot-water bag! milk! a 
teaspoon! beef-tea! And be quick about’it! 
Beef-tea, I say!” 

“Miss Dawn,” shrilled Mary B., “ you may 
suit yourself to another hired girl!” 

But, running, she obeyed again. And when 
she came back with these preposterous or- 
ders, Mary B.’s brain whirled in her head, 
and her soul stood still in her body. For, 
there, flat upon the floor beside the open fire, 
located exactly in a puddle of slush made 
and left by the feet of the muddy man, sat 
Miss Miranda Dawn, with the white dog in 
her arms. She held the little creatureagainst 
her full, warm breast. One of its claws had 
unconsciously torn the Valenciennes lace at 
her throat. Its limp, wet body made a great 
splash against her silver poplin heart, and 
its dripping hair and stiff, soaked paws had 
tracked her handsome dress to ruin from 
throat to hem. 

“It ’s coming to!” she cried excitedly. 
“Tt needed to be life-warm, not fire-warm. 
And it ’s coming to! That teaspoon ’s too 
big,” she added peremptorily. “Get one of 
the after-dinner coffees, so I can put the beef- 
tea down its little throat. It’s going to live!” 

Whether it were the Persian afghan, the 
fire, the womanly bosom, the brandy, beef- 
tea, milk, warm hot-water bag, or gold-lined 
coffee-spoon, cannot be averred ; but the com- 
posite result was that the dog made up its 
mind to live. When it had reached this de- 
cision, the French spaniel turned feebly 
around in Miss Dawn’s lap, slowly lifted its 
weak head, and firmly fixed the lady with its 
strong black eye. Miss Dawn returned the 
look with a strange emotion; and as the two 
regarded each other for a long moment with 
acertain solemnity, she felt that the spaniel’s 
eyes challenged her—demanded of her what 
her nature was; rated her reception of itself 
by a high code, foreign to her knowledge; 
judged her by an unknown standard; and 
Somewhat doubtfully accepted her as the 
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savior of its life, if not altogether as the 
mistress of its heart. 

When the spaniel had finished his inspec- 
tion of Miss Miranda’s face, he feebly raised 
himself and put his fore paws about her 
neck. Then the unexpected happened. For 
the dog, not knowing how particular the lady 
was about such things, but being a dog, and 
having received hospitality in a mortal strait, 
extended his rose-leaf tongue, and deliber- 
ately kissed the old maid, and on the mouth, 
too. 

“Oh, my gracious!” cried Miss Miranda 
Dawn. “Oh, this won’t do! Why, it—it is n’t 
proper.” 


THE gale died at midnight, and by six 
o’clock the shovels and plows of the village 
were out and creaking with New England 
energy. The white world was traversable 
and comfortable by breakfast-time, and 
the morning mail was no more delayed than 
was necessary to sustain its self-respect 
in view of the blizzard. The furnace-boy 
brought Miss Dawn a crumpled letter, whose 
wet and blotted envelop she opened with re- 
luctant curiosity. In all her placid and de- 
corous life she had never received a letter 
at all like this. 
AT THE HOETELL. 

I take me Pen in hand to write you these fue 
Words It blue so darn bad I had to Put Up but ime 
Off come Mornin Ef i hadnent of thort you was 
wimmen i wouldnent of left it i ment to sell it to a 
Cullidge i kno so help Me god i did They cut em 
to amuje the Stoodints i thort youde like to noit. I 
couldnent do it come to think it was so pesky Littel. 
And so dern white. I didnent want it On My 
Minde. Heres hoppin youle treat it decent bein its 
so plaggy littel And so damm white so no more at 
presint youle never sea me heerafter from 

Yours obejuntly. 
THE TRAMP THAT THORT YOU WAS WIMMINFOLKS. 


Again, as on the evening before, Miss 
Dawn’s face blazed before the rebuke of this 
man from the nether world. As she laid 
the letter down, her calm hand shook. She 
was an intelligent woman, and had always 
thought herself a kind one; she belonged to 
one or two humane societies, and had gone 
so far as to send five dollars to some persons 
engaged in the commendable object of check- 
ing the scientific practice to which the dog- 
stealer so grimly referred. She did this, as 
she subscribed to orphan asylums, consci- 
entiously. Precisely because she did not care 
for the society of children or animals, she 
purposed to do her duty by them. The dog- 
bandit’s letter was like a slap in the face. 
To soothe the smart of it, she picked up the 
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dog from the Persian afghan, last night 
desecrated, and now consecrated; for the 
little creature had already claimed this elab- 
orate piece of fancy-work as his own private 
property, and it did not even occur to Miss 
Dawn to raise any objection. 

“Why, he wants it!” she said to Mary B. 

The incidents of the first nightspent by the 
little French waif beneath that New England 
roof will never be revealed to history. They 
were and remain solemn secrets between 
Miss Dawn and the puppy. In an astonished 
universe they were revealed last to Mary B., 
who had pugnaciously refused, from the 
outset, to accept any responsibility for the 
new member of the family. Before there 
could be any mistake about it, Mary B. 
hastened to engrave the law on tables of 
stone. 

“It’s your critter. Don’t expect no crit- 
terin’ of me. Ye’ll get sick of it soon enough. 
Tell ye do, do yer own critterin’.” 

Miss Dawn looked long into the black, 
black eyes of the little dog, who regarded 
her now as fixedly as if he had been a re- 
cording angel, now as elusively as if he had 
been Ariel bent on a mysterious errand from 
an elfin world. 

“You poor little beast!” said Miss Dawn, 
aloud. “I don’t know any more what to do 
with you than if you were an angel—or—or 
a baby—or a fiend!” finished the lady, unex- 
pectedly. For the dog, with the expression 
of a cherub and the agility of a demon, had 
taken one of the sudden leaps and darts pe- 
culiar to his age and race, and forcibly seized 
the lady by the slightly Roman nose, ‘which, 
having taken distinctly between his opal 
teeth, he ended by kissing violently. 

“Oh, but look here—you—really, you must 
n't, you know!” pleaded Miss Miranda. She 
lifted her prim hand to strike. But the 
spaniel, swiftly calmed to a heavenly atti- 
tude, transfixed her with the eyes of angelic 
innocence, and promptly turned over on his 
back, and held up his four white hands and 
feet to deprecate her displeasure, mean- 
while smiling seraphically into her frowning 
face. 

“IT suppose you mean well,” gasped Miss 
Miranda. Her hand fell. She could as easily 
have struck a bird or a butterfly. “And I 
suppose you meant well all night,” con- 
tinued the lady, in a tone of dark signifi- 
cance. “Why did n’t you stay down cellar 
by the furnace?” she demanded, in fierce 
underbreath, lest Mary B. should overhear. 
“What on earth did you have to yell so for? 
I tramped up and down two flights for you 
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fourteen times,” admitted Miss Dawn, in a 
guilty whisper. “And when I took you up in 
the kitchen, by the stove, what did you yell 
there for? What did you do it for? I have n’t 
slept three hours, you—you—you—poor 
little creature! And what on earth am I to 
do with you to-night, I ’d like to know? 
You ’ve got to have a bath, too. Who under 
the canopy is: going to do that for you?” 

The dog smiled pleasantly in reply, and, 
effusively putting his arms about her neck, 
jumped overboard on the other side. In the 
process he discovered the gold chain of her 
eye-glasses, which fully occupied him for 
some time. When Miss Dawn turned her 
attention to him again, the little Frenchman 
was hanging over the back of her chair, in- 
extricably entangled in the long chain, in 
the meshes of which he was quietly stran- 
gling to death. The glasses were in twenty 
pieces on the floor. 

The second night began like the first, in 
a will-to-will contest between the lady and 
the dog, who shrieked to high heaven from 
the cellar, summoned the forces of the earth 
from the kitchen, arraigned Providence from 
the back entry, and called down maledictions 
on his hostess from every nook and corner 
in which she had ventured to bestow him. At 
one o’clock, faint with vigil, and chilled with 
her travels up and down in the winter night, 
Miss Miranda Dawn, clad in a blue wrapper, 
and with her hair in long braids, desperately 
fled the kitchen with the dog and a market- 
basket in her arms. With guilty, silent feet 
she crept up-stairs, ignoring the awful voice 
of Mary B. from her bedchamber. 

“Put it out in the bar-arn! I won’t have 
the critter a-critterin’ up my kitchen another 
livin’ ni-ight! You may suit yerself to an- 
other hired gir-irl!” 

As dexterously as a burglar, the lady 
reached and closed the door of her own room. 
Panting, she bolted it twice and turned the 
key. Shivering, she wrapped the trembling 
creature in the Persian afghan, and laid it 
in the market-basket on the floor beside the 
register. With chattering teeth, she put out 
the light and crept into bed. For a few mo- 
ments the dog lay quite still, running his 
pink tongue in and out of his mouth happily, 
and sighing for joy. Then it occurred to hi: 
that he was the only member of the family 
sleeping in market-baskets, and it appeare¢ 
that he resented the indignity. With one 
unerring and beautiful bound through the 
dark, he landed upon the foot of Miss Dawn s 
own maiden couch. The Persian afghan in 
which he was wound came sprawling after 
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him. The lady gasped, but submitted to her 
fate, and, covering the little animal again 
assiduously with the afghan, allowed him to 
remain where he was. 

“ Mary B. will never know it,” she thought. 

She was about sinking into a severely 
earned nap, the first since two o’clock of the 
night preceding, when she was aroused by 
something cold and then by something warm 
deliberately examining her face. Before she 
could express a contrary opinion, or even 
offer any advice on the subject, a black nose 
and a white paw had pushed and clawed 
away the bedclothes, and the spaniel had 
curled himself against the lady’s neck, where 
he clung—a fluffy ball of clean, white fur— 
confident, warm, loving, as sure of his wel- 
come as a child of its rights in its mother, 
or weakness of its claim on strength. 

With burning cheeks Miss Miranda Dawn 
threw off the bedclothes and seized the 
little intruder. But the dog, weak from vigil 
and fright, was already asleep; and the old 
maid’s heart failed her before the sight: she 
could not do it; she let him stay. After one 
small sigh of ecstasy, the little being had 
subsided from his terror and his torment, 
and nothing was heard from him till seven 
o'clock next day. 


Miss MIRANDA had studied French at the 
academy thirty years ago, and in deference 
to his nationality (vouched for by a com- 
patriot, the furnace-boy) she called the 
spaniel Fée. She was always more or less 
uncertain about the accent, and turned it 
both ways when she wrote the name, or 
else set it up very straight as a compromise 
between the two. And she remained per- 
manently uncertain of the gender. But, 
nevertheless, the name and the dog got on 
very well together. And there was no mis- 
take about his gender; he was the most posi- 
tively masculine little creature, for a toy-dog, 
that ever kissed and cuddled his way into a 
lonely woman’s heart. He was wilful, capri- 
cious, lordly, cross, tyrannical; he was ador- 
able, faithful, loving, tender, and devoted. 
He was twenty dogs in one day. He was 
haughty and submissive; cold and affection- 
ate; reserved and demonstrative; elusive and 
clinging; dignified and hilarious—either at 
all times, or all at any time. Education he 
had either never received, or, in the shock 
of fate, had lost what he had; and the pro- 
cesses of discipline necessary to his kind 
Were as foreign to Miss Dawn’s experience 
as the care of a teething baby or the over- 
sight of a Chinese kindergarten. Into the 
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old maid’s serene and exquisite home this 
little dash of love, youth, and animal vitality 
came like a tongue of white fire, flash- 
ing and burning its way through all pre- 
cedent, restraint, or endurance. What he 
chose, he did; and what he conceived, he 
chose. His imagination developed at an early 
stage into incredible proportions. It would 
have been difficult for an ordinary human 
intelligence to invent a decimal fraction of 
the methods of making himself unpopular 
in which the spaniel rioted. A perfectly ar- 
ranged room at once put the whole ingenuity 
of his nature on its mettle. Order was his 
constitutional foe. The spinster’s comforta- 
ble home, which was not without something 
of elegance, by the standards of the village, 
now became the scene of a prolonged con- 
test between law and defiance, between tra- 
dition and affection, at which her friends and 
neighbors looked on in grinning stupefaction 
One eligible widower went so far as to say 
that the dog was making a woman of her, 
and began to call. But Miss Dawn did not 
encourage the widower; she did not value 
the species. 

For the first time in eight years of service 
with Miss Dawn, Mary B. found her own 
expressed will (and Mary B. had what might 
have been called an old-red-sandstone will) 
boldly, even chronically disregarded. She 
had begun by threatening to drown the 
puppy, and, indeed, this threat was offered in 
grim good faith. 

“If you lay your hands on him, I shall ar- 
rest you for murder,” replied Miss Miranda. 

“An’ she ’d do it, too,” admitted Mary B. 
to the French furnace-boy. She returned to 
the battle by a flank movement: 

“If this here critter ’s goin’ to set foot in 
my kitchen ag’in, I give my notice for a 
fortnit come Chusedy.” 

“Very well, Mary B. Let me know as soon 
as you have made up your mind.” 

“He’s et up a pound of chops an’ a cus- 
tard puddin’ an’ a box of Cape Ann turkey, 
an’ upsot the ker’sene-can an’ three flat- 
irons. Last night he brought my tea-kittle 
slap down. I wisht it hed scalt him to death; 
no such luck.” 

“Mary B., I have told you! You must turn 
the spout of the tea-kettle the other way. 
Why, he might get terribly burned!” 

“He ’s chewed up your best Jap’nese 
screen; there ’s a hole in it big enough to 
let a polar bear through. Hain’t taken no- 
tice of that upper hall carpet, have you, 
lately? He ’s clawed out two breadths. I 
wish you ’d go look into the spare chamber 
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—jest look: I would n’t ask no more. He’s 
upsot my bluin’-bottle into the milk-pan, I 
forgot that. I see him this mornin’ asleep 
in your walkin’-hat.” 

“Yes;sodid I. How cunning he did look!” 

“He ’s tore three aprons and two dresses 
offen me this week. Look a’ that there silver 
poplin o’ yourn he spiled first night the crit- 
ter come.” 

“Yes, I know. What a beautiful quilted 
comforter it makes for him since we dyed 
it blue! I don’t know what he would have 
done without it. There ’s enough left to line 
his basket, too.” 

“Darm the critter!” exploded Mary B., 
with hot and angry tears. 

“You ’ve lived with me eight years,” re- 
plied Miss Dawn; “I knew you had a temper. 
I did not know you were profane.” 

“Nor you don’t know the cherubims above 
is profane,” protested Mary B. “They would 
be if they done housework with this critter, 
I can tell ’em.” 

At this moment Fée made one of his un- 
expected and extraordinary leaps, and landed 
on Mary B.’s head (she was stooping, with 
her dust-pan), whence, leaning over bewitch- 
ingly, he warmly kissed the girl’s ear till she 
cried out upon him. He never showed any 


disposition to be more familiar with Mary 
B., who had rather a pretty ear, but whose 
list of personal attractions ended with it. 
“He ’s beginning to love you!” cried Miss 
Dawn, jealously. 
“Let him do it if he darst!” 


muttered 
But she put the dog down rather 
Mary B. did not have many 


Mary B. 
gently, after all. 
kisses. 

The repulsed spaniel regarded the girl in 
forgiving perplexity for some moments, with 
his head turned far on the left side. Then, 
like a being with wings in his nerves, he flew 
through the air to his mistress, coming down 
hard (it was just after a hearty breakfast), 
and walking over her as calmly as if she had 
been a mantel-piece or a center-table or any 
of his favorite promenades. But Miss Dawn 
was long past the point of indicating to the 
little dog that anything he might, could, 
would, or should choose to do was incon- 
venient to her. 

“You may kiss me,” she whispered. 

Fée sat up straight on her lap, and looked 
at her solemnly with deepening, beautiful 
eyes; held out one white hand politely to 
be shaken, then the other, withdrawing one 
daintily to touch her cheek with it for a 
hesitating, questioning moment; then his soft 
face dropped shyly into her neck, with a 
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movement so uncanine as to be startling. 
Only the most sensitive of children are seen 
to take attitudes so tender, so delicate, so 
exquisite as this. After a prelude of such 
embarrassed and abandoned tenderness, the 
white spaniel raised himself, and laid his face 
against the lady’s cheek, waiting for a space 
to be sure of his welcome before he poured 
out his rapturous soul in kisses. For Fée, 
who had accepted the old maid’s ownership 
at first out of the necessity of the situation 
rather than from personal preference, was 
now her most adoring friend. As she had 
grown tender, he had become true. As the 
woman developed in her, the spaniel grew 
in him; and the spaniel is “all love, and of 
love most worthy.” Something in the hered- 
ity of the high-born little creature differen- 
tiated him from most superior dogs whom 
one may have the honor of knowing. All 
dogs have individuality as marked as that in 
men, but few have personality as memorable 
as that of this rare little being. His beauty, 
his refinement, his grace, his wilfulness, his 
bird-like motions, his whimsical moods, his 
peculiar reserve and his adorable abandon, 
his docility and his deviltry, his splendid 
vitality and his extreme delicacy of organi- 
zation, came into that prim and dogless 
household like messengers from an wu! 

covered planet spinning through a reed 
the existence of which had never been sus- 
pected, even on a working hypothesis. 

A colder heart than Miss Miranda Dawn’s 
might have gone down before the French 
spaniel, and in six weeks hers had surren- 
dered unconditionally. To put it within the 
force of the phrase, she had become the 
joyful slave of this little white tyrant. 

The terrible power of love over loneliness 
had done its mighty work. Her hitherto 
peaceful and immaculate house rocked with 
his noise and trembled with his disorder. He 
lorded over it and her, leaving havoc and 
happiness behind him. For him she endured, 
for him she performed, all things. She fed, 
she bathed, she brushed, she combed, shi 
unsnarled. She watched, guarded, caresse* 
adored. On occasions she hired a_ hors 
and buggy from the hotel to take him io 
ride. She took him on long walks, distin- 
guished in blue ribbons, and personally con- 
ducted at the end of a leash, lest unspecified 
disaster should befall him. At times she 
recalled the grim words of the dark unknown 
who had stormed in out of the blizzard with 
the dog in his arms. She laid her cheek 
against the spaniel’s velvet fur; she smiled 
as his white little body turned over under 
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her chin, and he hid his face in her neck; 
or perhaps he lifted his hands and feet to 
deprecate her (a favorite attitude of Fée’s) 
when he had achieved some especially in- 
genious misdemeanor; and then she gazed 
into the dark eyes of the dog, in which 
fathoms of tenderness sank below her mea- 
sure, and visions smote her, before the awful 
vividness of which her heart stood still. At 
such moments the Massachusetts woman fell 
into the way of saying, under her breath: 

“Harvard College shall never get you!” 

It seemed to her that she had touched 
the abyss of human misery one day when 
she came home from a short absence, and 
Fée was not to be found. This happened 
just before Mary B. returned. The manner 
of Mary B.’s departure was like this: 

One summer night—for it was now early 
June, and the little dog might perhaps 
have been eleven or twelve months old— Miss 
Dawn had felt obliged to part from her idol 
long enough to attend a church strawberry 
festival, not a quarter of a mile away (where 
she could see the house if it took fire, and 
get home in time to save him), and Mary B., 
burdened to the earth with solemn injunc- 
tions for the care of the dog, was left in 
charge. The mistress returned earlier than 
she was expected (an experiment recom- 
mended to all mistresses of households), and 
found the house apparently empty. Mary B. 
was out, and it appeared that Fée was not 
in. After fifteen minutes of frantic sum- 
mons, tender, commanding, appealing, ter- 
rified, a wretched little figure slowly crawled 
out from under the kitchen table, and pros- 
trated itself, with tail and ears hanging, 
abjectly at the lady’s feet. With passionate 
outcries of endearment, she caught him to 
her heart, but let him go again succinctly. 
To her cold inquiries what he had done now, 
the dog, dripping and matted with some un- 
known and sticky substance, the nature of 
which she could not divine and dared not 
investigate, replied by wagging his handsome 
tail feebly and shaking his wet and gluey 
head—like a person who could not answer 
an embarrassing question. At this unfortu- 
nate moment Mary B. turned her back-door 
key and entered the kitchen. 

_ “I don’t know—I ’m very sorry—I can’t 
imagine what Fée ’s done this time,” pleaded 
the mistress. 

“I ken!” cried Mary B., in terrible tones. 
She strode to the kitchen table, and held a 
large yellow bowl straight out before her, as 
her way was. “He’s made a bed in it, and 
be’n asleep in my whole-wheat bread-pan that 
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I sot to rise. He clawed off the napkin, and 
laid right slap down in the dough—that ’s 
what he done. And here—look a’ my pantry, 
will you? He upsot the molasses-jug, and 
when he ’d got stuck up all over with that, 
the critter turned to on my bread to get dry 
—that ’s what he done. And now, Miss Mi- 
ran’,” added Mary B., “you may suit yerself 
to another hired girl.” 

“Fée,” murmured Miss Dawn, faintly, 
“I ’ve got to punish you—I really have.” 
With trembling hands she found one of the 
willow switches for such case made and pro- 
vided. They were never easy to find, for Fée 
chewed them up as fast as they were cut, 
and dropped the pieces down the register, 
which, in warm weather, he opened for the 
purpose. 

“I must whip you,” wailed Miss Dawn, 
“I must, you—you—poor little innocent- 
ignorant—beautiful—” The willow switch 
swished through the air. 

But “ere the fatal stroke descended,” the 
spaniel promptly turned over on his back, 
held up four paws, and deprecated her. Miss 
Miranda Dawn laid down the switch. She 
took the culprit up, and carried him tenderly 
to the laundry, where she scrubbed off layers 
upon layers of dough and molasses, and 
wrapped him anxiously in the Persian afghan, 
lest he should take cold. 

This time Mary B. was as thorough as her 
word, and she left next day. For two weeks 
Miss Dawn and the little dog kept house 
alone, with such emergency women as a 
merciful Providence threw in their way. 
Fifteen nights after the strawberry festival, 
the kitchen door opened with a slam, and 
Mary B. walked in. She looked colossal. A 
dingy old woman was washing dishes in a 
manner not to be described in good society. 
Mary B. walked up to the sink. 

“Here, you,” she commanded, “ git out of 
here! I ’ve had a gewhollopin’ vacation, and 
I don’t want nobody in my kitchen no more. 
You go right along!” 

No conversation upon this painful subject 
ever took place between the mistress and 
the maid. Mary B. finished the dishes de- 
cently and in order, and the only remark 
which she made was: 

“Where ’s the critter? He ken hev her 
cookies—it ’s all they ’re good for. Land!” 
added Mary B., in the voice of one who was 
undergoing suffocation, “ the critter’s a-kiss- 
in’ of me! Acts ’s ef he was glad to see me 
home! Why, you pesky little, plaguy little, 
dear little critter!” 

Then Mary B. began to sing “ Blest be-ee 
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the ti-ie that binds”; and she sang till ten 
o’clock that night. 

Now, it was during the absence of Mary 
B., as we said, that the tremendous event 
which we are about to relate occurred. Miss 
Dawn had, with much hesitation, accepted 
an invitation to dinner on an occasion to 
which Fée had received no cards. The 
spaniel was left in the care of the reigning 
emergency woman, a person of pronounced 
religious character, and thought by Miss 
Miranda to be competent to preserve the 
dearest dog in the world from harm for two 
hours. When she came home, she found this 
pious person in the parlor, entertaining a 
colporteur. The front door was open, and 
Fée was gone. 

Only the dogless will smile at the anguish 
which followed this discovery. In half an 
hour the neighbors, the tradesmen, the livery 
stables, the telephone, and the police were 
in agitated activity. Miss Miranda, with 
drawn lips and blanched cheeks, organized a 
desperate and determined search which must 
have discovered a lost child, but which might 
or might not track down a stray dog. Half 
the village turned out—some to scoff and 
some to sympathize, but all to help. The 
dreadful afternoon waxed and waned, and 
Fée was not to be found. Miss Miranda’s 
lips grew purple. She thought of the dog- 
bandit. She thought of that sentence in his 
letter. She was not, by nature, an imagina- 
tive woman, but love had lent imagination, 
as it always does; and hersawoke. The hells 
of the laboratories smoked before her; in 
their abysses already she saw her idol writhe. 
She wrung her hands and knotted them, half 
in prayer and half in curses. 

Now, at six o’clock she passed the hotel 
on her way home, raised her haggard eyes 
indifferently, and then stood still, and began 
to cry like a child, right in the street where 
she stood; for she was very tired. 

A gentleman, a stranger, was on the hotel 
piazza, with his chair tipped back. In his lap, 
traitorously contented, angelically beautiful, 
sat Fée. At his mistress’s cry the dog sprang 
andran. Scolding, laughing, crying, kissing, 
she buried her wet face in his little warm, 
white body. Her first articulate words were: 

“Harvard College shall never get you!” 

She started for home, with the dog in her 
arms. She had not looked at the man. 

“Madam—I beg your pardon—is this your 
dog?” 

She had now reached her own gate, but 
at these words she stopped. The gentleman 
stood with lifted hat, and the late, slanting 
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light showed all the gray there was in his 
hair. She turned, and their eyes met. 

“ John!” she cried. 

She had found the dog. That John Fer- 
dinand should miraculously appear upon the 
spot seemed an inferior incident. She was 
quite composed. 

“What are you here for?” asked the 
woman. 

“You,” replied the man. 

“You are twenty years too late;” said Miss 
Miranda Dawn. She turned, and went up the 
path, clasping the white spaniel to her heart. 
When she got into the house, she found that 
John Ferdinand had followed her. 

“It was a misunderstanding,” he pleaded 
manfully—“a mistake. I ’ve come to ex- 
plain, Miranda—to ask forgiveness—to 
ask—” 

“The less you ask, the better,” answered 
Miss Miranda. She looked straight into the 
eyes of the man whom she had tried all her 
life not to love. She stood tall and fine. 
That possible beauty which seemed always 
to hover about her settled, and rested on her 
for the moment, like a bird or some flying, 
evanescent life. “I am quite happy,” she 
said. 

“So you said twenty years ago—at the 
races—don’t youremember? I see you carry 
the colors yet,” smiled the Yale man, point- 
ing to the blue ribbon on the collar of the 
dog. 

“You are ungenerous,” replied the old 
maid; but she spoke so quietly that his face 
fell; he could have wished to see her agitated 
or embarrassed. Plainly, she was neither. 
But, as she spoke, she let the dog down, and 
behold, before her jealous and astonished 
eyes, Fée leaped promptly to the arms of 
John Ferdinand, whom he proceeded to ca- 
ress with enthusiasm untempered by the 
slightest regard for her personal feelings. 

“There, there, Ariel,” rebuked Mr. Ferdi- 
nand, brusquely, “you ’ve expressed yourself 
enough for one day.” 

“His name is Fée,” insisted the lady, 
coldly. 

“It was n’t when he was my dog,” an- 
swered the gentleman, in an even voice. 

As soon as these terrible words were ut- 
tered, John Ferdinand cursed himself fcr 
his folly, and would have given every dog 10 
Massachusetts to recall them. 

She turned so white that he sprang ‘° 
support her, lest she should fall to the floor; 
but she repulsed him with an admirable 
dignity. 

“Prove it!” she demanded. 





FEE. 


“He was stolen from me last winter—just 
before that blizzard. I was in Providence. 
My landlady left the door open.” 

“That ’s not evidence.” 

“He wore a studded collar with a bell to 
it. The bell had lost its tongue. Of course 
‘the plate was removed. You ’Il find my ini- 
tials engraved inside the bell.” 

“I thought it was some trade-mark,” 
panted poor Miss Miranda. “I saw them one 
day. It never occurred—I never thought—” 

Mortification sat upon the countenance of 
John Ferdinand. His initials! A trade-mark! 
It had not even occurred to her that they 
were his initials. And he had rather pitied 
her all his life as the girl whom he might 
have married if he had insisted on it. 

“| am not—satisfied. I must have—more 
proof,” pleaded Miss Miranda. She had 
caught the dog from his arms, and held it 
fiercely. 

“ Ariel,” observed Mr. Ferdinand, inci- 
dentally, “come here, sir.” 

Like a flash of white fire the spaniel sprang 
at the order. 

“Which would you rather do, Ariel—go 
to Harvard or die?” 

The dog promptly turned over on his back 
and simulated stark death so dexterously 
that Miss Miranda shook with horror at 
the sight. 

“ Ariel, say your prayers, sir. Kneel down 
and pray for the Republican party.” 

The dog kneeled down and devoutly 
crossed his paws on the nearest chair, and 
lifted up his pretty face piously. 

“T have never taught him to be irreligious 
and profane!” blazed Miss Miranda. But 
now the woman began to sob. She had 
borne too much. Majestic to the man, she 
was piteous for the dog’s sake. 

“Have n’t you done enough?” she cried 
passionately. “Would you take the dog, 
too?” 

“Oh,” she wailed, “he ’s all I ’ve got— 
alll ve ever had! If you take away my dog, 
I shall hate you!” added Miss Miranda. As 
she spoke, he knew in his heart that she 
would. Her eyes stabbed the man whom 
she had tried all her life not to love. Her 
old friend looked puzzled. 

“Keep the dog. I shall not take him from 
you now,” he said slowly. “Trust me—if you 
can. 

“I did that once,” replied the old maid, 
coldly. She clasped the dog, and left the 
room. 

_ The returning lover sat still, with hang- 
Ing head. Plainly, he had got his courting 
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to do all over again. This was a prospect 
which had not presented itself to him. He 
had expected to begin where he left off. 


“MR. FERDINAND AND ISABELLA is here,” 
announced Mary B. “And there ’s that 
there widderer a gewhollopin’ up the path 
with his kid gloves on.” 

Miss Dawn, in her Yale-blue silk poplin 
(a substitute for the silver-gray on which 
Fée had wrought destruction), and cooling 
off toward the top in a white muslin waist 
and blue necktie, came down the stairs with 
bright cheeks and girlish eyes. She had been 
none too civil to John Ferdinand, who never- 
theless came to the house twice a day, and 
every day, and stayed till he got ready to go. 
He said that he came to see his dog. Quak- 
ing with terror lest he should exercise his 
legal rights over her darling, Miranda Dawn 
submitted to the emergency. The eligible 
widower, perceiving an incredible rival drop 
like a live wire from a clear sky, renewed 
his discouraged devotion; and the old maid’s 
house grew dizzy with the voices and the 
whims of two obstinate men, each deter- 
mined to win at the other’s expense. If Miss 
Miranda flirted like a girl with the widower 
for a week or two, no woman and few men 
could blame her. But the addresses of this 
eligible person were refused in plain English 
one evening in the pleasant living-room, 
beside the marble-topped table, under the 
swinging lamp. And John Ferdinand, hold- 
ing his dog out on the piazza, under the 
clematis, had the undeserved satisfaction of 
being involuntary witness to the close of the 
scene. 

Mary B., in the kitchen, was singing, 
“The fe-el-low-shee-eep—” as John Ferdi- 
nand came in. She had acquired a pleasing 
habit of dwelling on this line of her favorite 
hymn when the two gentlemen were calling 
together. 

“Here ’s Ariel,” observed Mr. Ferdinand, 
in an anxious and aimless manner. 

“Come to me, Fée,” replied Miss Miranda, 
positively. 

“We must call him Fée-Ariel,” suggested 
the gentleman. 

“ How particularly clumsy!” objected Miss 
Miranda. “I might compromise on Fariel.” 

“He needs discipline,” continued Mr. Fer- 
dinand, cheerfully. “You had almost spoiled 
him past redemption. He needed a man. 
Come and see him stand on his head.” 

“TI do not wish to see him stand on his 
head,” returned Miss Miranda, icily. “It 
will give him a headache.” 
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“He used to have a passion for stylo- 
graphic pens,” proceeded Ferdinand, pleas- 
antly. “He ate up three for me. I broke 
him of it altogether.” 

“He’s only eaten five since last February,” 
replied the lady, calmly. “He seems to like 
them better than chop-bones. But I have 
most trouble about the things he bringswhen 
people are here—shoes, you know, and rub- 
bers; hair-brushes, and articles which are 
not at all proper. I find them in the parlor 
and on the stairs. He always brought some 
dreadful article when the—that other gen- 
tleman called.” 

“His moral character has gone to the 
devil under your training,” insisted the man. 

“ At least,” observed Miss Miranda, “he 
does not swear. Fée!” she cried ina terrible 
voice, and whirling about suddenly, “Fée! 
What have you done now?” 

Fée dragged something laboriously across 
the floor, laid the offering at the lady’s feet, 
and looked up into her face with an agree- 
able smile. She stooped to take it from him, 
but the dog growled and held on tight. Be- 
tween his paws and teeth lay Miss Miranda’s 
bedroom slipper—an old blue Japanese slip- 
per, slender and embroidered, but flat at the 
heels and down at the side—an unattractive 
though maidenly article, which no mortal 
man had ever seen. Crimson and indignant, 
the lady raised the blue slipper to strike. 
But Fée turned over on his back, held up 
his paws, and deprecated her. She could not 
hit that expression of celestial innocence. 
With burning cheeks she left the room to 
put the slipper away. When she returned, 
she found a black silk stocking, a linen col- 
lar, and a tooth-brush ornamenting the floor 
at Mr. Ferdinand’s feet. Fée stood proudly 
over these trophies, amiably wagging his tail 
to call public attention to them. 


“Mr. FERDINAND AND ISABELLA is here 
again,” announced Mary B., in a gloomy tone, 
one evening in the young September, “and 
the critter ’s with him.” 

“T ’ll come,” replied Miss Miranda, drear- 
ily. She was very unhappy. John Ferdinand 
had taken Fée to walk, and kept him three 
hours. She entered the living-room without 
a smile, and sat down under the swinging 
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lamp. It was a cool evening, and a light pine 
fire was laughing in the soapstone stove. 
She clasped the dog, and gazed into the fire. 
She did not try to entertain Mr. Ferdinand. 
Dark suspicion clutched at her heart. Was 
he going to claim his property after al]? 
For the first time in her life she understood 
how one may strike out and stab at a person 
with something sharp. The emotion which 
surged through her might be love, it might 
be hate. It seemed as if it would take no 
more than the force of a seaweed to deflect 
it either way. She was engulfed. She felt 
asphyxiated, like a drowning person. 

John Ferdinand sat down beside her, and 
the dog moved slightly toward him. Miss 
Miranda dropped her arms listlessly. The 
spaniel turned back, and climbed to her 
shoulder, and hid his face in her neck. Her 
lips trembled, and one strong, slow tear 
started down her cheek. Fée kissed it off 
and regarded her with a perplexed expres- 
sion. After a moment’s doubt, the dog 
jumped from her shoulder to her lap, hesi- 
tated, slid over toward his old master, crept 
back to his new mistress, and so vibrated 
between the two, uncertain and troubled. 
As if the problem were too much for him, 
he jumped to the floor. 

Then a light touch summoned their eyes. 
Fariel put one paw on the man’s hand, one 
on the woman’s, and stood straight, gazing 
solemnly at both. 

“He’s got the only solution,” said John 
Ferdinand, unexpectedly. “You can’t live 
without the dog, and I can’t live without you. 
What are we going to do about it, Miranda?” 

She shook her head. She could not trust 
herself to speak. It seemed to her that if 
she raised an eyelash she should waste her- 
self before his look. For the eternal power 
of love over loneliness had done its mighty 
work. She might do anything. She might 
even give him his own dog. Old, sacred 
words came curiously to her mind: There 
are new heavens and a new earth. But 
when his lips found hers, there came to her 
mind no words at all. 

The spaniel still stood solemnly before the 
two; his deep eyes regarded them, now 
fixedly like a guardian angel, now myster- 
ously like a being from an elfin world. 
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EAVING Worms and Luther behind us, 

4 we are soon carried down-stream to 
Mayence, a city with many claims for con- 
sideration; but just as Luther dominates 
Worns in the teeth of the “ Nibelungenlied,” 
the Irish elk, and the revived trade in leather, 
so Mayence, or Mainz (as I perhaps ought 
to call it), despite the camp of Drusus, the 


bridge of Domitian, and the Church of St. 
Martin, is to us all the city of Gutenberg 
and of the movable types. 

The greatest lawsuit the world has ever 
seen was the famous action for dissolution 
of partnership brought by Fust against Gu- 
tenberg. Fust triumphed, and obtained a 
declaration that the good-will of the busi- 
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ness belonged to him. What a business! 
What a good-will! It began with the Bible 
of 1450, for a copy of which the great Qua- 
ritch gave two thousand six hundred and 
fifty pounds at the Crawford sale in 1887. 
But though Johann Fust won his suit and 
kept the business, it is Gutenberg who has 
the statue and a Platz of his own hard by 
the cathedral church. The statue is a thing 
of yesterday, having been put up in 1837, but 
statues of really great men are interesting 
independently of the dates of their erection 
or of their merits as works of art. Just as 
the hymns we sing in church move us by 
association, however ungrammatical may be 
their language, mixed their metaphors, and 
crude and even ridiculous their ideas, so do 
these counterfeit presentments of great men 
if happy in their local situations. Who can 
gaze without emotion upon a statue of Gu- 
tenberg.in the very city up and down the 
streets of which he went, pondering his great 
invention? Only the other day Mainz cele- 
brated with pomp and circumstance the five- 


hundredth anniversary of the birth of its 
most famous citizen. 

The invention of movable types was the 
greatest distributive invention that ever 
was or probably ever can be made. It cir- 
culated knowledge among the children of 
men, and plays much the same part in human 
life as does the transmission of force in the 
world of physics. It was marvelous how 
quickly thought was circulated even in the 
age of manuscripts. A book like St. Augus- 
tine’s “City of God” was soon copied thou- 
sands of times, and traveled through Europe 
after a quicker fashion than most printed 
books can to-day reasonably hope to do; but 
St. Augustine occupied a unique position, 
and hand-copying, though a great trade em- 
ploying thousands of scribes, could never 
have fed the New Learning or kept alive the 
Reformation. The age of Gutenberg was an 
age of ideas, and demanded books, just as our 
day is a day of mechanics, and demands cheap 
motion, telegraphy, and telephones. Guten- 
berg’s first printing-office is marked by a tab- 
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“To the health of the Rheingraf! Hoch! Hoch!” 
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let. Go and gaze upon it, and think of the 
New York “Herald,” the London “Times,” 
and the Bible for twopence. The Power of 
the Press, coupled with the name of Johann 
Gensfleisch, commonly called Gutenberg, 
would be a fine toast, but I dare say Mr. 
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hills. A cathedral was in situ in the fifth 
century; another took its place in the sixth 
century. A basilica was built during the last 
quarter of the tenth century, but was de- 
stroyed by fire early in the eleventh. It 
was rebuilt, only to be again destroyed in 
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Choate would respond to it after dinner in 
fitter terms than ever could the old-fashioned 
printer, who led a hard life and died dispos- 
sessed of his business and in poverty. But I 
must leave the press alone: it hates being 
criticized. 

The Mainz of to-day is a prosperous place, 
with a local debt, a Kaiser Strasse, a central 
Bahnhof, a United States consul, tramways 
in all directions, a promenade by the shore 
of the Rhine, hotels and casinos to suit 
all pockets, an excellent theater, and good 
music every night of the year. It is a very 
pleasant place in which to drink a bottle of 
Rhenish, for at Mainz even a teetotaler 
might be forgiven for allowing his thoughts 
to run upon vineyards and vintages. But of 
these anon. 

The cathedral is well-nigh as old as the 


1081. It again reappeared, again to disap- 
pear by fire in 1191. From that date to the 
present day there has almost always been 
building going on at St. Martin’s. The re- 
sult is a mixture of styles, Romanesque and 
Gothic, and as you wander through transept 
and aisle and stumble across the tombs of 
ancient electors, you almost hear the distant 
murmur of the Holy Roman Empire, and wish 
you had found room in your portmanteau for 
the most famous of prize essays. 

View-hunters, of whom I am one, will do 
well to climb the tower of St. Stephen’s 
Church, which is near the Schiller Platz. The 
church is good fourteenth-century Gothic, 
and from the summit of its tower may be 
seen the Rhine in all its glory. 

Any one who is minded to taste of the 
mild dissipations and to enjoy the reasonably 
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short walks of Wiesbaden can easily do so 
from Mainz, for either train or boat will 
carry you there in a short time. There is a 
cycling track at Wiesbaden, and every kind 
of tramway, and statues of Bismarck and his 
revered king. The cemeteries are all that 
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nal Newman wished Oxford could have been, 
and what visitor to that desecrated city does 
not wish the wish had been fulfilled? To do 
justice to the Rheingau ought not to be dif- 
ficult. It bubbles with sunshine, and the 
names of its villages make the toes tingle. 
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can be desired, and a view from the neigh- 
boring hill, the Platte, quite splendid. 

But we must pass on our way to Koblenz. 

And first let us do honor to the Rheingau, 
which you enter shortly after leaving Mainz 
on your way down-stream. 

The Rheingau, a pleasant land where sun- 
shine is annually bottled, is, like the gar- 
dens of Eden and Hesperides, but a narrow 
tract of country. A sturdy pedestrian may 
traverse it between two bottles of Riides- 
heim. The Rheingau was once (so we are 
told) cut off from the outside world by a 
thick belt of trees. So, we remember, Cardi- 


If you get out at Eltville, a seven miles’ walk 
will carry you to the Steinberg vineyards. 
Hattenheim is by your side, Macobrunnen is 


close at hand. A pleasant stroll will take 
you to the Schloss Johannisberg, three hun- 
dred and forty feet above the Rhine. Once 
there you can cast your shoe over Riidesheim 
and Geisenheim. What names are these! 
To drink Rhine wine on the spot where 
it is nurtured and produced is agreeable 
enough, nay, it is highly agreeable; but it 
is a greater triumph over one’s environment, 
a nobler enterprise, to uncork a bottle with 
infinite pains in some dull, fog-ridden, dust- 
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bedeviled Northern city, and far away from 
the vineyards of the sunny Rheingau to note 
its cabined odor stolen from the sun, 


A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 


penetrate through the dismal atmosphere of 
Thames or Mersey. 

The two writers of our own times who 
most remind me of Rhine wine are Steven- 
son and Hawthorne. “Prince Otto” seems 
to demand a long-necked bottle filled with a 
choice vintage, a white wine. As for Haw- 
thorne, Americans never seem to me to make 
half enough of him. If ever man had mas- 
tered the English tongue it was he. There 
was nothing he could not make it do, no- 
thing he could not make it suggest. He has 
described a bottle of wine in the novel we 
English call “Transformation” and Ameri- 
cans “The Marble Faun.” Hawthorne was 
the first author I ever set eyes on, and I have 
never seen a better. He looked the part to 
perfection. 

Were I condemned to make a choice of 
not more than half a dozen passages from 
the works of as many English-using writers 
of this century which should best represent 
the charm, majesty, and glow of the lan- 
guage, I am certain only of this, that Char- 
lotte Bronté and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
would be on the list. 

But I am letting the cheerful grape turn 
my unaccustomed head like Chianti wine. I 
forswear it, and return to topography. Leav- 
ing the wine country at Riidesheim, you have 
only to cross the Rhine—and there it is of 
noble breadth—to be at Bingen, known to all 
travelers as a pleasant little town lying at 
the foot of the Rochusberg, where the river 
Nahe flows into the Rhine. There are good 
inns at Bingen, and local steamers which will 
carry you to Assmannshausen and Riides- 
heim whenever you care to step upon them. 
Boats, too, can be hired, and there are swim- 
ming-baths floating on the river. Just above 
the town is an old castle with a dry moat, a 
tower, and a terrace, and from either tower 
or terrace there is a view glorious to behold. 

The Rochusberg is only a hillock, after all, 
—its summit can be reached in Jess than an 
hour,—but it is a pleasant eminence all the 
same, and on its southern slopes grow the 
grapes from which is pressed the fiery Schar- 
lachberger wine, which makes a_ potent 
draught and will turn the head quicker than 
any ultramontane product. 

A little beyond Bingen is Assmannshau- 
sen, famous for its red wine, fit in many 
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judgments to compare with the finest wines 
of Burgundy. 

Between Bingen and Assmannshausen, on 
arock in the middle of the river, is the Mouse 
Tower. What child has not heard of Hatto, 
the cruel Bishop of Mainz, the forestaller 
and regrater and combiner of the tenth cen- 
tury, who, having barns full of golden grain, 
the gift of God for the food of man, refused 
to sell it to the starving folk, preferring to 
hold on for a further rise in prices? A num- 
ber of desperate men having unlawfully 
broken into one of these barns, this unfeel- 
ing churchman set fire to it, and (so pleas- 
ant was his humor) compared the cries of the 
dying men in the agony of their fate to the 
squeaking of rats. In the tenth century it 
was dangerous to make fun of God’s crea- 
tures. The rodents swore vengeance, and the 
bishop’s conscience made himuncomfortable. 
Dying screams haunt the memory. The vin- 
tages of the Rhine will hardly wash them 
out. The bishop, I doubt not, took to drink- 
ing heavily. But he was not cured. He first 
heard rats all about him, and then he saw 
them blackening his floors and nervously 
twitching their sharp white teeth. He took 
to his heels and fled from their horrid little 
faces, but they followed at a quick gallop. 
Was ever a prelate in so evil a plight! He 
fairly seampered to the Rhine, and leaping 
into a boat, sculled himself across to this old 
rock in midstream. It was his last chance. 
The rats came pattering down the banks, 
licking their whiskers and showing millions 
of teeth. They hesitated, and while they 
hesitated the hunted bishop, resting for a 
moment at the foot of the tower, besieged 
angry Heaven with his cowardly prayers. 
But the hesitation of the avengers of blood 
was for a moment only: the rats took to the 
river, and the lordly Rhine was black and 
brown with their shiny backs. The bishop 
now knew his end had come. He fled to the 
topmost story of the tower, up the spiral 
staircase, which in a moment echoed the 
quick steps of the rats, that in an incredibly 
short time made an end of Bishop Hatto. 
So may all combiners perish, be they clerics 
or lay, of the Old World or the New. 

Of course etymology has knocked the bot- 
tom out of the Mouse Tower. It has nothing 
to do with mice. To grin like a Cheshire cat 
has, so etymologists assure me, nothing to do 
with grinning or with Cheshire or with cats, 
and yet Sir John Tenniel’s Cheshire cat (see 
“Alice in Wonderland”) disappearing into 
a grin will survive the writings of Professor 
Max Miiller. The origin of words is a fas- 
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cinating thing, but a good story that grati- 
fies the moral sense is a far better thing. 
Therefore, whoever passes the Mouse Tower 
on the Rhine, be he going up-stream ordown-, 
be he gentle or simple, in or out of holy 
orders, papist or Protestant, first thinks of 
Bishop Hatto, so justly devoured by rats, and 
then begins to bore his neighbors by impart- 
ing to them the information they have all 
already gained from their guide-books, that 
“Mouse” is really the old German Miisthum, 
meaning arsenal. Still, Hatto may have been 
eaten by rats on a Miisthum as easily as any- 
where else. But by this time the Mouse 
Tower is out of sight. 
By Bingen the Rhine is wide and lake-like, 
but as we proceed down-stream it narrows 
again. Before bidding this reach of the 
iz viver farewell we must, I suppose, recognize 
accomplished facts, and visit the Niederwald, 
between Riidesheim and Assmannshausen, to 
see the biggest national monument in Eu- 
rope. It is easily reached from Riidesheim 
by a mountain railway, but you can walk 
there under the hour. It stands seven hun- 
dred and forty feet above the river, immedi- 
ately opposite Bingen. No need to describe 
what M. Castaigne has drawn. It symbo- 
lizes with undeniable effect the “ Wacht am 
Rhein.” It cost two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars. How many billions has the 
ambition it embodies cost two nations? No- 
body need grudge the artist his two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. National 
monuments are things of questionable taste. 
Great men and single events are not inaptly 
commemorated in stone, but national pride 
is too mixed a thing, too big a thing, to admit 
of idealization or representation. Nor does 
it need it. The monument on the Niederwald 
is not a pleasure-giving object. 
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A hundred feet higher up is the Rossel, 
an artificial ruin on the top of the hill, 
whence is obtained a view of the Rhine so 
noble and awakening as to compel even a 
member of the Peace Society to admit that 
so glorious a river was well worth watching. 
Altogether, a day is well spent on the Nieder- 
wald. 

With the Mouse Tower begins, on your 
way down-stream, the romantic Rhine, the 
legendary Rhine, castles and kobolds, rob- 
bers, knights, maidens, and dwarfs. You may 
weave your own romances into every ravine 
of the Seven Mountains, and clothe every 
crag with a ballad, and invest every castle 
with a love-lorn damsel. Nobody will mind 
you. No rude Freeman will take you to task 
for inaccuracy. The whole thing, however, 
has become tainted with opera, and I doubt 
whether you will find a publisher in England 
or America for your new legends of the 
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Rhine; but if you are determined to try your 
hand, here is a subject made for you. On the 
left bank the castle of Rheinstein is just in 
sight. It is two hundred and sixty feet above 
the rushing waters of the Rhine, and in the 
fourteenth century it sheltered that brave 
knight Kuno von Falkenstein, and we have 
the word of Hugo himself, that prince of 
romancers, that there is no better name for 
the hero of a Rhine legend than Kuno von 
Falkenstein. 

Heaven forbid that I should speak slight- 
ingly of the legends of the Rhine while 
floating down-stream between Bingen and 
Koblenz, but I pray to be pardoned if I say 
that, of all the legends of the Rhine I ever 
heard or read, the one I love the best was 
invented out of his own head by that same 
Victor Hugo sometime about the year 1837. 
I am so fond of it that I have done it into 
English, and mean to ask the editor of THE 
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CENTURY to find room for it some day in 
these very columns. I hope all the spirit of 
it will not prove to have evaporated in the 
process of translation. 

The Rheinstein is a fine castle. About 
that there can be no doubt. Dr. Johnson 
said of his cat Hodge, that though he had 
seen finer cats than Hodge, yet Hodge was 
a fine cat. The same may be said of the 
Rheinstein. 

Other castles now make their appearance, 
attract notice and admiration, and quickly 
disappear. This is the land of robbers and 
wicked knights who lived lawless lives in 
castles and harried the poor and were the 
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terror of the neighborhood. Anarchy was 
the curse of the middle ages. 

The pedestrian who is sick of his company 
on the steamboat and wishes to be alone with 
himself and his legs cannot do better than 
stop at Trechtingshausen and explore the 
Morgenbach Thal, which is as romantic as 
ever a valley can be. 


A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover. 


On the right bank of the river as we float 
down to Koblenz lies Lorch, a small and 
ancient town which knows what it is to be 
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inhabited for more than a thousand years. 
In the middle ages it was a health-resort for 
noble German families. Here the Ottos and 
the Kunos, the Adolphs and the Rudolphs, 
exchanged unspeakable pleasantries and 
made German love to Margarets and Hilde- 
gardes. How they must have shivered in 
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immense pleasure in the concoction of this 
extraordinary farrago. I cannot share his 
rapture: a poorer tap was never turned. 
But if you are minded to give “The Pil- 
grims of the Rhine” a trial you could not act 
more fairly to a deceased nobleman than to 
put a copy of the cheap edition into your 
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their armor when the Wisper wind, which 
comes a-swooning down the Wisper, set the 
white teeth of the Rhine on edge! 

To this day Lorch is a pleasant enough lit- 
tle place when the Wisper wind is not blow- 
ing. You can explore the Wisper Thal and 
the Sauer Thal and make friends with ruined 
castles, the abandoned strongholds of robber 
chiefs, and as you stride back to Lorch, think- 
ing mainly of your dinner at the Crown Inn, 
the bells of St. Martin’s, the merriest chime 
in all Rheinland, will make your heart laugh 
within you. 

Close by Lorch are the ruins of two famous 
castles—Nollich, on the right bank of the 
Wisper, and Fiirstenberg, above the village 
of Rheindiebach. Both castles have long and 
stormy histories. But we pass rapidly by 
them. What else can we do? 

Have you ever read, dear reader,“ The Pil- 
grims of the Rhine,” by the first Lord Lytton? 
According to his own account, —but who can 
believe an author in his preface?—he had 


pocket and pull it out and read it, or try to 
read it, if the Wisper wind is not blowing, 


amid the ruins of Nollich Castle. If after 
five minutes you pitch the volume down the 
“Devil’s Ladder,” nobody need be the wiser. 
But, whatever you may be forced to think of 
“The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” do not, in spite 
of great provocation, be tempted to speak 
slightingly of the voluminous and varied 
author from whose pen it proceeded. Who 
would not be proud to have written that 
spirited poem “St. Stephens,” which con- 
tains by far the best descriptions we have 
of the famous parliamentary orators of the 
first half of the century? What an ex- 
cellent acting comedy is “Money”! What a 
thrilling book is “ A Strange Story”! Who 
can forget “Zanoni”? How much eloquence 
and wisdom are to be found in “ My Novel”! 
What a pleasant old man’s tale is “ Kenelm 
Chillingly”! Lytton is a unique figure in 
our literary history. A book-maker of enor- 
mous talent, unflagging industry, and some 
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genius, he was also for a short season Secre- 
tary of State for (I think) the Colonies. He 
wrote more than a hundred books and 
founded a peerage. His grandson lately 
wedded the great-granddaughter of Byron. 

Passing by Lorch, we soon reach that 
quaint place, so quaintly named, Bacharach. 
The name smacks of I know not what. It 
strikes the fancy. Hugo is most eloquent 
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about it. It is very old, and its wine has been 
drunk for more than seven centuries. The 
oddest of all the popes, a vagabond pope, a 
pedestrian pope, Auneas Sylvius (Pius II), 
whose rambles (for which he was sometimes, 
unlike Dandie Dinmont, considerably a good 


“ 


deal more than “a preen the waur”’) may 
still be read by all who love the road, was 
1 A pin the worse. 
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very fond—thirsty traveler that he had 
been—of the vintage of Bacharach, and no 
sooner was able to “clink his can” in the 
Vatican than he ordered an annual supply of 
the liquor that he loved from Bacharach. 

There are still things to see at Bacharach, 
though the chances are that the hurried trav- 
eler will not care to stay and see them, but 
“will nod and rush and bustle by ” till he is 
pitched out of the boat at Koblenz. Human 
facts are stubborn things, and the Templars’ 
church in the market-place of Bacharach, 
with its two round towers, to say nothing of 
a square one thrown in, is a fact, and a very 
comely fact, to look upon. Close by the 
church is an excellent timbered inn, not un- 
like the Raven at Shrewsbury orthe Feathers 
at Ludlow, both hostelries in repute in glor- 
ious Salop. 

In Bacharach is a ruined church, St. Wer- 
ner’s, built in pious days to commemorate a 
little German boy reported—falsely, who 
can doubt it?—to have been murdered by 
the Jews in 1286. This deed of shame oc- 
curred, so runs the tale, in Oberwesel, and 
the body was cast into the Rhine, but instead 
of floating down-stream it was miraculously 
carried up-stream till it reached Bacharach. 
The Church of St. Werner is a graceful ruin, 
although, like London’s monument, it lifts 
its head and lies. 

At the back of the town is the Bliicher 
Thal, so called because the old Prussian 
warrior of that name, which always smacks 
of loot in English ears, drove the French up 
the valley on the first day of the year 1814. 
A short way up the Bliicher Thal is a 
castle, now in sorrowful plight, once belong- 
ing to the counts palatine, while above the 
town is the great sprawling ruin of the castle 
of Stahleck, where during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries those same counts pala- 
tine had their headquarters. Troublesome 
times in which to live at Bacharach, which 
is a veritable Sleepy Hollow now. All the 
houses have gardens, and little slumber-ar- 
bors in them. It is an excellent place for a 
nap. Bacharach has had its day, but its 
charm survives. Were I to disappear from 
my accustomed haunts, and in the event— 
itself unlikely —of anybody wishing to know 
whither I had betaken myself, it would be 
just worth while inquiring at the Hotel 
Weber, Bacharach, whether I had been seen 
there, not brushing the dew away with hasty 
feet, but sipping the favorite vintage of 
Pope Pius II in an arbor whence a glimpse 
can be obtained of the Rhine, which here 
at Bacharach is indeed a glorious sight. 
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Hugo has a glowing passage in which he 
asserts that the Rhine combines all the 
charms of the most famous rivers of the 
world: it is rapid like the Rhone, full of 
twists and turns like the Seine, transparent 
like the Somme, historic like the Tiber, royal 
like the Danube, mysterious like the Nile, 
“pailleté d’or comme un fleuve d’Amérique, 
couvert de fables et de fantOémes comme un 
fleuve d’Asie.” 

Alas! of our poor Thames he had never 
heard, and yet there is no more delightful 
stream than the Thames. 

But why invest broad, brimming rivers with 
our own petty riparian partizanships? I leave 
Bacharach with regret. Caub and Ober- 
wesel are the next two places, and they are 
on opposite sides of the river. Caub is an 
ancient town, and boasts among its few mo- 
dernities a statue of old Bliicher pointing out 
to his soldiers a way across the Rhine, while 
behind is the famous castle of Gutenfels. 
Both castle and town belonged once upon a 
time to the knights of Falkenstein, who, 
however, transferred their patrimony to the 
greedy counts palatine in the thirteenth 
century. You may read a tale of a lovely 
Beatrix of Falkenstein who became the sec- 
ond wife of the Earl of Cornwall in 1269. 
Beatrix was bred in Gutenfels, and there is 
no more picturesque castle overlooking the 
Rhine. 

Oberwesel has good wine, and, like Caub, is 
romantically situated. It lies crouching at 
the foot of the great castle of Schonburg, 
where was born the famous Marshal Schon- 
burg, who, after a life of excitement, had the 
poor fortune to die in the miserable, ill- 
omened, and unhappily remembered scuffle 
called the battle of the Boyne, in 1690. The 
castle has seen much fighting. It was once 
captured by Gustavus Adolphus, and in 1689 
it was sacked by the French. As it now be- 
longs to a mercantile firm hailing from New 
York, I conclude its fighting days are over. 

There is a fine red sandstone church at 
Oberwesel, Gothic of the fourteenth century, 
and many pleasant walks, including one by 
the riverside to St. Goar. There is no better 
bit of the Rhine than just hereabouts. 

After leaving Oberwesel the rocks of the 
Lorelei are eagerly looked for. These rocks 
and their legend are now forever associated 
with the fascinating name of Heinrich Heine. 
This is natural. Whoever gives the best ex- 
pression to the common sentiment or the 
familiar incident or story carries it off as 
a prize, and it lives with him forever. The 
masters of expression are the plagiarists with 
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whom no one quarrels. To translate Heine 
is a task of superhuman difficulty, and is con- 
sequently being attempted every day. Who 
has not tried his hand upon Horace and 
Heine? Here is Sir Theodore Martin’s ver- 
sion of the “Lorelei.” I spare you mine. 


I wist not what it is daunts me 
And makes me feel eery and low: 

A legend, it troubles, it haunts me, 
A legend of long ago. 


The air chills, day is declining, 
And smoothly Rhine’s waters run, 

And the peaks of the mountains are shining 
Aloft in the setting sun. 


A maiden of wondrous seeming, 
Most beautiful, see, sits there. 

Her jewels in gold are gleaming; 
She combs out her golden hair. 


With a comb of red gold she combs it, 
And still as she combs, she sings. 

Her song pierces home to our hearts: it 
Has tones of a sweetness that stings. 


The boatman, he thrills as he hears it, 
And there in his little skiff 
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He sees not the reef, as he hears it; 
He only looks up to the cliff. 

The waters will sweep, I am thinking, 
O’er skiff and o’er boatman ere long, 

And this is when daylight is sinking 
What Lorelei did with her song. 

Much as I admire Sir Theodore Martin’s 
many gifts, I cannot think this translation is 
a great success; but if any of my readers 
think they can do better, let them begin upon 
the last stanza: 

Ich glaube, die Wellen verschlingen 
Am ende Schiffer und Kahn; 
Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei gethan. 


St. Goar is only another of the pleasant 
places in the sun that here abound. Hugo 
says you can pass a week there bien employée. 
Nor would it be difficult to let the week slide 
into a month. What Hugo says is true 
enough: “A St. Goar le Rhin n’est plus un 
fleuve; c’est un lac, un vrai lac du Jura fermé 
de toutes parts, avec son encaissement 
sombre, son miroitement profond, et ses 
bruit immenses.” 

Behind St. Goar is the ruined castle of 
Rheinfels, a stately pile impressive to behold, 
which, after adventures and vicissitudes that 
might fill as many volumes as ever were writ 
by the elder Dumas, was sold in 1812 for what 
M. Baedeker, with a lofty contempt, calls 
“the paltry sum of one hundred pounds.” 
However, in 1843 the late emperor (then 
Prince William of Prussia) bought it, and 
now anybody who has fifty pfennigs to 
throw away can obtain admission. 

Those who love a scramble will be better 
occupied in clambering up the Spitzenstein, 
a summit not far from St. Goar, where a 
great view of the Rhine is to be had. 

Opposite St. Goar is St. Goarhausen, a 
small place of some repute, and behind is the 
Cat Castle, built by the Count of Katzeneln- 
bogen, and a few miles farther up-stream is 
the Mouse Castle, which was finished by Kuno 
von Falkenstein in 1363, and derisively called 
the Mouse by the proud proprietors of the 
Cat Castle. Victor Hugo has an eloquent 
chapter on the Mouse. According to him, 
Kuno himself called his castle by that name; 
and declared his would be the mice that ate 
the Cat. However, both Cat and Mouse sur- 
vive to this day. 

Continuing our progress, the twin castles 
of Sterrenberg and Liebenstein come into 
sight. The guide-books will tell their story. 
Two knights, brothers, loved the same lady, 
Hildegarde. Heinrich and Conrad were their 
names. The first-named sacrificed himself 
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and took himself off, leaving Conrad to win 
the lady and to live in Sterrenberg. But the 
nuptials were delayed, and Conrad became 
sadly bored with the lovely Hildegarde, and 
went off to the crusades to emulate the deeds 
report had brought home of the absent Hein- 
rich. Poor Hildegarde was left alone in Lie- 
benstein. Suddenly Conrad came back with 
a wife and began housekeeping in Sterren- 
berg. Hildegarde shut herself up in Lie- 
benstein and would see nobody. Heinrich 
at last returned, and hearing what had hap- 
pened, challenged Conrad to the duel; but ere 
their swords met, Hildegarde rushed between 
them and made them pretend to be friends. 
She then took the vows and spent the rest 
of her days in the seclusion of the convent 
of Bornhofen. Conrad’s wife not unnaturally 
was annoyed at all this fuss, with which she 
had no concern, and ran away with a less 
melancholy knight, thus enabling the two 
brothers to become really reconciled and to 
live together for the rest of their lives in 
Liebenstein, talking of Hildegarde, while 
Sterrenberg was allowed to fall into a bad 
state of repair. 

Boppard is next reached. Here there are 
hotels and pensions and the most delightful 
strolls and rambles on wooded hills command- 
ing fine prospects. From one point you see 
what seem four separate lakes, but in reality 
it is all the Rhine. 

On leaving Boppard the river makes a 
glorious curve such as only rivers can make, 
and sweeps you along to Braubach, with its 
castle of Marksburg—the only Rhine for- 
tress that has never been laid low. To es- 
cape the Thirty Years’ War was in itself an 
achievement. It is now a restaurant, so 
perhaps it was hardly worth while escaping 
doom. And yet what right have I to sneer 
at a restaurant? The old place still com- 
mands a glorious view, and the vineyards of 
the district, though not famous throughout 
the world as those of the Rheingau we have 
left behind, yet produce wines, both white 
and red, agreeable to the palate. Before 
Marksburg became a restaurant, it was a 
prison. Its end is perhaps not yet. 

Hardly has Marksburg become a memory 
than you are looking out for the Konigsstuhl 
above Capellen. It is an ancient site, an old 
tryst where the electors were accustomed 
to meet to choose the emperor. The seat or 
stool is octagonal, and not unlike a Cove- 
nanter’s stone pulpit in Scotland. It is a 
restored article, but the site is venerable. 

More castles and more vineyards soon 
carry you to Koblenz. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Bertha 


XXVI. WITHIN THE SPIDER’S WEB. 

\ ADEMOISELLE slipped softly out of 
it the room, taking our hearts with her. 
Our one desire now was to be gone; but it 
was easier wished than accomplished, for 
there remained the dreary process of bar- 
gaining. Mme. de Mayenne had set her 
heart on a pearl bracelet, Mme. de Brie 
wanted a vinaigrette, a third lady a pair of 


shoe-buckles. M. Etienne developed a reck- 
lessness about prices that would have whi- 
tened the hair of a goldsmith father; I 
thought the ladies could not fail to be sus- 
picious of such prodigality, to imagine we 


carried stolen goods. But no; the quick 
settlements defeated their own ends: they 
fired our customers with longing to purchase 
further. I was despairing, when at length 
Mme. de Mayenne bethought herself that 
supper-time was at hand, and that no one 
was yet dressed. To my eyes the company 
already looked fine enough for a coronation; 
but I rejoiced to hear them thanking ma- 
dame for her reminder, with the gratitude 
of victims snatched from an awful fate. We 
were commanded to bundle out, which with 
all alacrity we did. 

Freedom was in sight. I was not so ner- 
vous on this journey as I had been coming in. 
As we passed, lackey-led, through the 
long corridors, I had ease enough of mind 
to enable me to take my bearings, and to 
whisper to my master, “That door yonder is 
the door of the council-room, where I was.” 
Even as I spoke the door opened, two gen- 
tlemen appearing at the threshold. One 
was a stranger; the other was Mayenne. 

Our guide held back in deference. The 
duke and his friend stood a moment or two 
in low-voiced converse; then the visitor made 
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his farewells, and went off down the stair- 
case. 

Mayenne had not appeared aware of our 
existence, thirty feet up the passage; but 
now he inquired, as if we had been pieces 
of merchandise: 

“What have you there, Louis?” 

“An Italian goldsmith, so please your 
Grace. Madame has just dismissed him.” 

He led us forward. Mayenne surveyed us 
deliberately, and at length said to M. le 
Comte: 

“T will look at your wares.” 

M. Etienne smiled his eager, deprecating 
smile, informing his Highness that we, poor 
creatures, spoke no French. 

“How came you in Paris, then?” 

M. Etienne for the fourth time went 
through with his tale. I think this time he 
must have trembled over it. My Lord May- 
enne had not the reputation of being easily 
gulled. For aught we knew, he might be in- 
formed of the name and condition of every 
person who had entered Paris this year. He 
might, as he listened stolid-faced, be check- 
ing off to himself the number of monsieur’s 
lies. But if M. Etienne trembled in his soul, 
his words never faltered; he knew his history 
well, by this. At its finish Mayenne said: 

“Come in here.” 

The lackey was ordered to wait outside, 
while we followed his Grace of Mayenne 
across the council-room to that table by the 
window where he had sat with Lucas night 
before last. I clinched my teeth to keep 
them from chattering together. Not Gram- 
mont’s brutality, not Lucas’s venom, not 
Mlle. de Tavanne’s rampant suspicion, had 
ever frightened me so horribly as did May- 
enne’s amiable composure. He made me 
feel as I had felt when I entered the tunnel, 
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helpless in the dark, unable to cope with 
dangers I could not see. Mayenne was a 
well, the light shining down its sides a way, 
and far below the still surface of the water. 
You hang over the edge and peer till your 
eyes drop out; you can as easily look 
through iron as discern how deep the water 
is. I seemed to see clearly that Mayenne 
suspected us not in the least. He was as 
placid as a summer day, turning over the 
contents of the box, showing little interest 
in us, much in our wares, every now and then 
speaking a generous word of praise or ask- 
ing a friendly question. He was the very 
model of the gracious prince; the humble 
tradesmen whom we feigned to be must 
needs have worshipfully loved him. Yet 
withal I believed that all the time he knew 
us; that he was amusing himself with us. 
Presently, when he tired, he would walk 
casually out of the room and send in his 
creatures to stab us. 

Had I known this for a truth, that he had 
discovered us, I should have braced myself, 
I trow, to meet it. The certainty would have 
been bearable; I had courage to face ruin. 
It was the uncertainty that was so heart- 
shaking—like crossing a morass in the dark. 
We might be on the safe path; we might 
with every step be wandering away farther 
and farther into the treacherous bog; there 
was no way to tell. Mayenne was quite the 
man to be kindly patron of the crafts, to pick 
out a rich present for a friend. He was also 
the man to sit in the presence of his enemy, 
unbetraying, tranquil, assured, waiting. It 
seemed to me that in a few minutes more of 
this I should go mad; I should scream out: 
“Yes, I am Félix Broux, and he is M. le 
Comte de Mar!” 

But before I had verily come to this, 
something happened to change the situation. 
Entered like a young tempest, slamming the 
door after him, Lucas. 

M. Etienne clutched me by the arm, draw- 
ing me back into the embrasure of the win- 
dow, were we stood in plain sight but with 
our faces blotted out against the light. May- 
enne looked up from two rings he was 
comparing, one in each hand. Lucas, hat 
on head, came rapidly across the room. 

“So you have appeared again,” Mayenne 
said. I could almost believe myself back in 
night before last. 

“ Aye; at last I have.” Lucas was all hot 
and ruffled, panting half from hurry, half 
from wrath. 

“You saw fit to be absent last night,” 
Mayenne went on indifferently, his eyes on 
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the ring. “I trust, for your sake, you have 
used your time profitably.” 

“TI have been about my own concerns,” 
Lucas answered lightly, arming himself with 
his insolence against the other’s disdain. In 
a moment he had mastered the excitement 
that brought him so stormily into the room. 
He was once more the Lucas who had en- 
tered that other night, nonchalant, mocking. 

“Pretty trinkets,” he observed, sitting 
down and lifting a bracelet from the tray. 

The close kinship of these men betrayed 
itself in nothing so sharply as in their unerr- 
ing instinct for annoying each other. Had 
Lucas volunteered explanation for his ab- 
sence Mayenne would not have listened to 
it; but as he withheld it, the duke demanded 
brusquely: 

“Well, do you give an account of your- 
self? You had better.” 

Lucas repeated the tactics which he had 
found such good entertainment before. He 
looked with raised eyebrows toward us. 

“You would not have me speak before 
these vermin, uncle?” 

“These vermin understand no French,” 
Mayenne made answer. “But do as it likes 
you. It is nothing to me.” 

My master pinched my hand. Mayenne 
did not know us! After all, he was what M. 
Etienne had called him—a man, neither god 
nor devil. He could make mistakes like the 
rest of us. For once he had been caught 
napping. 

Lucas leaned back in his chair with a 
meditative air, as if idly wondering whether 
to speak or not. In his place I should not 
have wondered one moment. Had Mayenn« 
assured me in that quiet tone that he cared 
nothing whether I spoke, I should scarce 
have been able to utter my words fast 
enough. But there was so strange a twist 
in Lucas’s nature that he must sometimes 
thwart his own interests, value his caprice 
above his prosperity. Also, in this case his 
story was no triumphant one. But at length 
he did begin it: 

“TI went to Belin to inform him that day 
before yesterday Etienne de Mar murdered 
his lackey, Pontou, in Mar’s house in the 
Rue Coupejarrets.” 

“Was that your errand?” Mayenne said, 
looking up in slow surprise. “My faith! 
your oaths to Lorance trouble you little.” 

Lucas started forward sharply. “Do you 
tell me you did not know my purpose?” 

“TI knew, of course, that you were up to 
some warlockry,” Mayenne answered; “1 
did not concern myself to discover what.” 
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“There speaks the general! There speaks 
the gentleman!” Lucas cried out. “A gen- 
eral hangs a spy, yet he profits by spying. 
The spy runs the risks, incurs the shames; 
the general sits in his tent, his honour un- 
tarnished, pocketing all the glory. Faugh, 
you gentlemen! You will not do dirty work, 
but you will have it done for you. You sit 
at home with clean hands and eyes that see 
not, while we go forth to serve you. You 
are the Duke of Mayenne. I am your bastard 
nephew, living on your favour. But you go 
too far when you sneer at my smirches.” 

He was on his feet, standing over May- 
enne, his face blazing. M. Etienne made 
an instinctive step forward, thinking him 
about to knife the duke. But Mayenne, as 
we well knew, was no craven. 

“Be a little quieter, Paul,” he said, un- 
moved. “You will have the guard in, in a 
moment.” 

Lucas held absolutely still for a second. 
So did Mayenne. He knew that Lucas, 
standing, could stab quicker than he defend. 
He sat there with both hands on the table, 
looking composedly up at his nephew. Lucas 
flung away across the room. 

“TI shall have dismissed these people di- 
rectly,” Mayenne continued. “Then you 
can tell me your tale.” 

“T can tell it now in two words,” Lucas 
answered, coming abruptly back. “Belin 
signed the warrant, and sent a young ass of 
the burgher guard after Mar. I attended to 
some affairs of my own. Then after a time I 
went round to the Trois Lanternes to see if 
they had got him. He was not there—only 
that cub of a boy of his. When I came in, 
he swore, the innkeeper swore, the whole 
crew swore, I was Mar. The fool of an 
officer arrested me.” 

I expected Mayenne to burst out laugh- 
ing in Lucas’s chagrined face. But instead 
he seemed less struck with his nephew's 
misfortunes than with some other aspect of 
the affair. He said slowly: 

“You told Belin this arrest was my 
desire?” 

“T may have implied something of the 
sort.” 

“You repeated it to the arresting officer 
before Mar’s boy?” 

“T had no time to say anything before 
they hustled me off,” Lucas exclaimed. 
“Mille tonnerres! Never had any man such 
luck as I. It ’s enough to make me sign 
papers with the devil.” 

“Mar would believe I had broken faith 
with him?” 
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“TI dare say. One is n’t responsible for 
what Mar believes,” Lucas answered care- 
lessly. 

Mayenne was silent, with knit brows, 
drumming his hand on the table. Lucas went 
on with the tale of his woes: 

“At the Bastille, I ordered the commis- 
sary to send to you. He did not; he sent to 
Belin. Belin was busy, did n’t understand 
the message, would n’t be bothered. I lay 
in my cell like a mouse in a trap till an hour 
agone, when at last he saw fit to appear— 
damn him!” 

Mayenne fell to laughing. Lucas cried 
out: 

“When they arrested me my first thought 
was that this was your work.” 

“In that case, how should you be free 
now?” 

“You found you needed me.” 

“You are twice wrong, Paul. For I knew 
nothing of your arrest. Nor do I think I 
need you. Pardieu! you succeed too badly 
to give me confidence.” 

Lucas stood glowering, gnawing his lip, 
picturing the chagrin, the angry reproaches, 
the justifications he did not utter. I am cer- 
tain he pitied himself as the sport of fate 
and of tyrants, the most shamefully used of 
mortal men. And so long as he aspired to 
the hand of Mayenne’s ward, so long was he 
helpless under Mayenne’s will. 

“°T was pity,” Mayenne said reflectively, 
“that you thought best to be absent last 
night. Had you been here, you had had 
sport. Your young friend Mar came to sing 
under his lady’s window.” 

“Saw she him?” Lucas cried sharply. 

“How should I know? She does not con- 
fide in me.” 

“You took care to find out!” Lucas cried, 
knowing he was being badgered, yet power- 
less to keep himself from writhing. 

“T may have.” 

“Did she see him?” Lucas demanded 
again, the heavy lines of hatred and jealousy 
searing his face. 

“No credit to you if she did not. You 
accomplish singularly little to harass M. de 
Mar in his love-making. You deserve that 
she should have seen him. But, as a matter 
of fact, she did not. She was in the chapel 
with madame.” 

“What happened?” 

“Francois de Brie—now there is a young- 
ster, Paul,” Mayenne interrupted himself to 
point out, “who has not a tithe of your 
cleverness; but he has the advantage of 
being on the spot when needed. Desiring a 
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word with mademoiselle, he betook himself 
to her chamber. She was not there, but 
Mar was warbling under the window.” 

“Brie?” 

“Brie bestirred himself. He sent two of 
the guard round behind the house to cut off 
the retreat, while he and Latour attacked 
from the front.” 

“Mar ’s killed?” Lucas cried. 
killed!” 

“By no means,” answered Mayenne. “He 
got away.” 

Before he could explain further,—if he 
meant to,—the door opened, and Mlle. de 
Montluc came in. 

Her eyes travelled first to us, in anxiety; 
then with relief to Mayenne, sitting over 
the jewels; last, to Lucas, with startlement. 
She advanced without hesitation to the duke. 

“T am come, monsieur, to fetch you to 
supper.” 

“Pardieu, Lorance!” Mayenne exclaimed, 
“you show me a different face from that of 
dinner-time.” Indeed, so she did, for her 
eyes were shining with excitement, while 
the colour that M. Etienne had kissed into 
them still flushed her cheeks. 

“Tf I do,” she made quick answer, “it is 
because, the more I think on it, the surer I 
grow that my loving cousin will not break 
my heart.” 

“T want a word with you, Lorance,” May- 
enne said quietly. 

“ As many as you like, monsieur,” she re- 
plied promptly. “But will you not send these 
creatures from the room first?” 

“Do you include your cousin Paul in that 
term?” 

“T meant these jewellers. But since you 
suggest it, perhaps it would be as well for 
Paul to go.” 

“You hear your orders, Paul.” 

“Aye, I hear and I disobey,” Lucas re- 
torted. “Mademoiselle, I take too much joy 
in your presence to be willing to leave it.” 

“Monsieur,” she said to the duke, ignor- 
ing her cousin Paul with a coolness that 
must have maddened him, “will you not dis- 
miss your tradespeople? Then can we talk 
comfortably.” 

“ Aye,” answered Mayenne, “I will. I am 
more gallant than Paul. If you command it, 
out they go, though I have not half had time 
to look their wares over. Here, master jew- 
eller,” he addressed M. Etienne, slipping 
easily into Italian, “pack up your wares and 
depart.” 

M. Etienne, bursting into rapid thanks to 
his Highness for his condescension in noti- 
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cing the dirt of the way, set about his pack- 
ing. Mayenne turned to his lovely cousin. 

“Now for my word to you, mademoiselle. 
You wept so last night, it was impossible to 
discuss the subject properly. But now I re- 
joice to see you more tranquil. Here is the 
beginning and the middle and the end of 
the matter: your marriage is my affair, and 
I shall do as I like about it.” 

She searched his face; before his steady 
look her colour slowly died. M. Etienne, 
whether by accident or design, knocked his 
tray of jewels off the table. Murmuring pro- 
fuse apologies, he dropped on his knees to 
grope for them. Neither of the men heeded 
him, but kept their eyes steadily on the lady. 

“Mademoiselle,” Mayenne deliberately 
went on, “I have been over-fond with you. 
Had I followed my own interests instead of 
bowing to your whims, you had been a wife 
these two years. I have indulged you, made- 
moiselle, because you were my ally Mont- 
luc’s daughter, because you came to me a 
lonely orphan, because you were my little 
cousin whose baby mouth I kissed. I have 
let you cavil at this suitor and that, pout 
that one was too tall and one too short, and 
a third too bold and a fourth not bold 
enough. I have been pleased to let you 
cajole me. But now, mademoiselle, I am at 
the end of my patience.” 

“Monsieur,” she cried, “I never meant to 
abuse your kindness. You let me cajole you, 
as you say, else I could not have done it. 
You treated my whims as a jest. You let 
me air them. But when you frowned, I have 
put them by. I have always done your will.” 

“Then do it now, mademoiselle. Be faith- 
ful to me and to your birth. Cease sighing 
for the enemy of our house.” 

“Monsieur,” she said, “when you first 
brought him to me, he was not the enemy of 
our house. When he came here, day after 
day, season after season, he was not our 
enemy. When I wrote that letter, at Paul’s 
dictation, I did not know he was our enemy. 
You told me that night that I was not for 
him. I promised you obedience. Did he 
come here to me and implore me to wed 
with him, I would send him away.” 

Mayenne little imagined how truly she 
spoke; but he could not look in her eyes 
and doubt her honesty. 

“You are a good child, Lorance,” he said. 
“T could wish your lover as docile.” 

“He will not come here again,” she cried. 
“He knows I am not for him. He gives it 
up, monsieur—he takes himself out of Paris. 
I promise you it is over. He gives me up.” 
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“TI have not his promise for that,” May- 
enne said dryly; “but the next time he 
comes after you, he may settle with your 
husband. ” 

She uttered a little gasp, but scarce of 
surprise—almost of relief that the blow, so 
long expected, had at last been dealt. 

“You will marry me, monsieur?” she mur- 
mured. “To M. de Brie?” 

“You are shrewd, mademoiselle. You 
know that it will be a good three months 
before Frangois de Brie can stand up to be 
wed. You say to yourself that much may 
happen in three months. Soit may. There- 
fore will your bridegroom be at hand to- 
morrow morning.” 

She made no rejoinder, but her eyes, wide 
like a hunted animal’s, moved fearsomely, 
loathingly, to Lucas. Mayenne uttered an 
abrupt laugh. 

“No; Paul is not the happy man. Besides 
bungling the St. Quentin affair, he has seen 
fit to make free with my name in an enter- 
prise of his own. Therefore, Paul, you will 
dance at Lorance’s wedding a bachelor. 
Mademoiselle, you marry in the morning 
Sefior el Conde del Rondelar y Saragossa 
of his Majesty King Philip’s court. After 
dinner you will depart with your husband 
for Spain.” 

Lucas sprang forward, hand on sword, 
face ablaze with furious protest. Mayenne, 
heeding him no more than if he had not 
been there, rose and went to Mlle. de 
Montluc. . 

“Have I your obedience, cousin?” 

“You know it, monsieur.” 

She was curtseying to him when he folded 
her in his arms, kissing both her cheeks. 

“You are as good as you are lovely, and 
that says much, ma mie. We will talk a 
little more about this after supper. Permit 
me, mademoiselle.” 

He took her hand and led her in leisurely 
fashion out of the room. 

It wondered me that Lucas had not killed 
him. He looked murder. Haply had the 
duke disclosed by so much as a quivering 
eyelid a consciousness of Lucas’s rage, of 
danger to himself, Lucas had struck him 
down. But he walked straight past, clad in 
his composure as in armor, and Lucas made 
no move. I think to stab was the impulse of 
a moment, gone in a moment. Instantly he 
was glad he had not killed the Duke of May- 
enne, to be cut himself into dice by the 
guard. After the duke was gone, Lucas 
stood still a long time, no less furious, but 
cogitating deeply. 
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We had gathered up our jewels and locked 
our box, and stood holding it between us, 
waiting our chance to depart. We might 
have gone a dozen times during the talking, 
for none marked us; but M. Etienne, despite 
my tuggings, refused to budge so long as 
mademoiselle was in the room. Now was he 
ready enough to go, but hesitated to see if 
Lucas would not leave first. That worthy, 
however, showed no intention of stirring, but 
remained in his pose, buried in thought, un- 
aware of our presence. To get out, we had 
to walk round one end or the other of the 
table, passing either before or behind him. 
M. le Comte was for marching carelessly 
before his face, but I pulled so violently in 
the other direction that he gave way to me. 
I think now that had we passed in front of 
him, Lucas would have let us go by without 
a look. As it was, hearing steps at his back, 
he wheeled about to confront us. If the 
eye of love is quick, so is the eye of hate. 
He cried out instantly: 

“Mar!” 

We dropped the box, and sprang at him. 
But he was too quick for us. He leaped 
back, whipping out his sword. 

“I have you now, Mar!” he cried. 

M. Etienne grabbed up the heavy box in 
both hands to brain him. Lucas retreated. 
He might run through M. Etienne, but only 
at the risk of having his head split. After 
all, it suited his book as well to take us 
alive. Shouting for the guards, he retreated 
toward the door. 

But I was there before him. As he ran at 
M. Etienne, I had dashed by, slammed the 
door shut, and bolted it. If we were caught, 
we would make a fight for it. I snatched up 
a stool for weapon. 

He halted. Then he darted over to the 
chimney, and pulled violently the bell-rope 
hanging near. We heard through the closed 
door two loud peals somewhere in the cor- 
ridor. 

We both ran for him. Even as he pulled 
the rope, M. Etienne struck the box over 
his sword, snapping it. I dropped my stool, 
as he his box, and we pinned Lucas in our 
arms. 

“The oratory!” I gasped. With astrength 
born of our desperation, we dragged him 
kicking and cursing across the room, heaved 
him with all our force into the oratory, and 
bolted the door on him. 

“Your wig!” cried M. Etienne, running to 
recover his box. While I picked it up and 
endeavoured with clumsy fingers to put it on 
properly, he set on its legs the stool I had 
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flung down; threw the pieces of Lucas’s 
sword into the fireplace, seized his box, 
dashed to me and set my wig straight, 
dashed to the outer door, and opened it just 
as Pierre came up the corridor. 

“Well, what do you want?” the lackey 
demanded. “You ring as if it was a ques- 
tion of life and death.” 

“T want to be shown out, if the messer 
will be so kind. His Highness the duke, 
when he went to supper, left me here to put 
up my wares, but I know not my way to the 
door.” 

It was after sunset, and the room, back 
from the windows, was dusky. The lackey 
seemed not to mark our flushed and rumpled 
looks, and to be quite satisfied with M. Bti- 
enne’s explanation, when of a sudden Lucas, 
who had been stunned for the moment by 
the violent meeting of his head and the tiles, 
began to pound and kick on the oratory door. 

He was shouting as well. But the door 
closed with absolute tightness; it had not 
evenakeyhole. His cries came to us muffled 
and inarticulate. A 

“Corpo de Bacco!” M. Etienne ex- 
claimed, with a face of childlike surprise. 
“Some one is in a fine hurry to enter! 
Do you not let him in, Sir Master of the 
Household?” 

“T wonder who he ’s got there now,” 
Pierre muttered to himself in French, star- 
ing in puzzled wise at the door. Then he 
answered M. Etienne with a laugh: 

“No, my innocent; I do not let himin. It 
might cost me my neck to open that door. 
Come along now. I must see you out and 
get back to my trenchers.” 

We met not a soul on the stairs, every 
one, served or servants, being in the supper- 
room. We passed the sentry without ques- 
tion, and round the corner without hindrance. 
M. Etienne stopped to heave a sigh of 
thanksgiving. 

“I thought we were done for that time!” 
he panted. “Mordieu! another scored off 
Lucas! Come, let us make good time home! 
’T were wise to be inside our gates when he 
gets out of that closet.” 

We made good time, ever listening for 
the haro after us. But we heard it not. We 
came unmolested up the street at the back 
of the Hétel St. Quentin, on our way to the 
postern. Monsieur took the key out of his 
doublet, saying as we walked around the 
corner tower: 

“Well, it appears we are safe at home.” 

“Yes, M. Etienne.” 

Even as I uttered the words, three men 
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from the shadow of the wall sprang out and 
seized us. 

“This is he!” one cried. “M. le Comte de 
Mar, I have the pleasure of taking you to 
the Bastille.” 


XXVII. THE COUNTERSIGN. 


INSTANTLY two more men came running 
from the postern arch. The five were upon 
us like an avalanche. One pinned my arms 
while another gagged me. Two held M. 
Etienne, a third stopping his mouth. 

“Prettily done,” quoth the leader. “Not 
a squeal! Morbleu! I wasn’t anxious to have 
old Vigo out disputing my rights.” 

M. Etienne’s wrists were neatly trussed 
by this time. At a word from the leader, 
our captors turned us about and marched 
us up the lane by Mirabeau’s garden, where 
Bernet’s blood lay rusty on the stones. We 
offered no resistance whatever; we should 
only have been prodded with a sword-point 
for our pains. I made out, despite the thick- 
ening twilight, the familiar uniform of the 
burgher guard; M. de Belin, having bagged 
the wrong bird once, had now caught the 
right one. 

The captain bade one of the fellows go 
call the others off; I could guess that the 
job had been done thoroughly, every ap- 
proach to the house guarded. I gnashed my 
teeth over the gag, that I had not suspected 
the danger. The truth was, both of us had 
our heads so full of mademoiselle, of May- 
enne, and of Lucas, that we had forgotten 
the governor and his preposterous warrant. 

They led us into the Rue de l’Evéque, 
where was waiting the same black coach 
that had stood before the Oie d’Or, the same 
Louis on the box. Its lamps were lighted; 
by their glimmer our captors for the first 
time saw us fairly. 

“Why, captain,” cried the man at M. 
Etienne’s elbow, “this is no Comte de Mar! 
The Comte de Mar is fair-haired; I ’ve seen 
him scores of times.” 

“The Comte de Mar answers to the name 
of Etienne, and so does this fellow,” the 
captain answered. He took the candle from 
one of the lamps and held it in M. Etienne’s 
face. Then he put out a sudden hand, and 
pulled the wig off. 

“Good for you, captain!” cried the men. 
We were indeed unfortunate to encounter 
an officer with brains. 

“We'll take your gag off too, M. le Comte, 
in the coach,” the captain told him. 

“Will you bring the lass along, captain?” 

“Not exactly,” the leader laughed. “A 
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fine prison it would be, could a felon have 
his mistress at his side. No, I ’ll leave the 
maid; but she need n’t give the alarm yet. 
Do you stay awhile with her, L’Estrange; 
you ’ll not mind the job. Keep her a quarter 
of an hour, and then let her go her ways.” 

They bundled my lord into the coach, box 
and all, the captain and two men with him. 
The fourth clambered on the box by Louis 
as he whipped up his horses and rattled 
smartly down the street. 

My guardian stole a loving arm around 
my waist and marched me down the quiet 
lane between the garden walls. He was 
clutching my right wrist, but my left hand 
was free, and I fumbled at my gag. In the 
middle of the deserted lane he halted. 

“Now, my beauty, if you ‘ll be good I ’ll 
take that stopper off. But if you make a 
scream, by Heaven, it ’ll be your last!” 

I shook my head and squeezed his hand 
imploringly, while he, holding me tight in 
one sinewy arm, plucked left-handedly at 
the knot. I waited, meek as Griselda, till the 
gag was off, and then I let him have it. 
Volleying curses, I hammered him square 
in the eye. 

It was a mad course, for he was armed, I 


not. But instead of stabbing, he dropped me 
like a hot coal, gasping in the blankest con- 
sternation: 

“Thousand devils! It’s a boy!” 

A second later, when he recollected him- 
self, I was tearing down the lane. 

I am a good runner, and then, any one 


can run well when he runs for his life. De- 
spite the wretched kirtle tying up my legs, I 
gained on him, and when I had reached the 
corner of our house, he dropped the pursuit 
and made off in the darkness. I ran full 
tilt round to the great gate, bellowing for 
the sentry to open. He came at once, with 
a dripping torch, to burst into roars of 
laughter at the sight of me. My wig was 
somewhere in the lane behind me; he knew 
me perfectly in my silly toggery. He leaned 
against the wall, helpless with laughing, 
shouting feebly to his comrades to come 
share the jest. I, you may well imagine, 
saw nothing funny about it, but kicked and 
shook the grilles in my rage and impatience. 
He did open to me at length, and in I 
dashed, clamouring for Vigo. He had ap- 
peared in the court by this, as also half a 
dozen of the guard, who surrounded me with 
shouts of astonished mockery; but I, little 
heeding, cried to the equerry: 

“Vigo, M. le Comte is arrested! He’s in 
the Bastille!” 
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Vigo grasped my arm, and lifted rather 
than led me in at the guard-room door, slam- 
ming it in the soldiers’ faces. 

“Now, Félix.” 2 

“M. Etienne!” I gasped—“M. Etienne is 
arrested! They were lying in wait for him 
at the back of the house, by the tower. 
They ’ve taken him off in a coach to the 
Bastille.” 

“Who have?” 

“The governor’s guard. You ‘ll saddle 
and pursue? You ’l] rescue him?” 

“How long ago?” 

“About ten minutes. The coach was 
standing in the Rue de l’Evéque. They left 
a man guarding me, but I broke away.” 

“It can’t be done,” Vigo said. “They ’ll 
be out of the quarter by now. If I could 
catch them at all, it would be close by the 
Bastille. No good in that; no use fighting 
four regiments. What the devil are they 
arresting him for, Félix? I understand 
Mayenne wants his blood, but what has the 
city guard to do with it?” 

“It ’s Lucas’s game,” I said. Then I re- 
membered that we had not confided to him 
the tale of the first arrest. I went on to tell 
of the adventure of the Trois Lanternes, 
and, reflecting that he might better know 
just how the land lay with us, I made a 
clean breast of everything-—the fight before 
Ferou’s house, the rescue, the rencounter in 
the tunnel, to-day’s excursion, and all that 
befell in the council-room. I wound up with 
a second full account of our capture under 
the very walls of the house, our garroting 
before we could cry on the guards to save 
us. Vigo said nothing for some time; at 
length he delivered himself: 

“Monsieur would n’t have a patrol about 
the house. He would n’t publish to the mob 
that he feared any danger whatever. Of 
course no one foresaw this. However, the 
arrest is the best thing could have hap- 
pened.” 

“Vigo!” I gasped in horror. Was Vigo 
turned traitor? The solid earth reeled be- 
neath my feet. 

“He ’d never rest till he got himself 
killed,” Vigo went on. “Monsieur ’s hot 
enough, but M. Etienne ’s mad to bind. If 
they had n’t caught him to-night he ’d have 
been in some worse pickle to-morrow; while, 
as it is, he’s safe from swords at least.” 

“But they can murder as well in the 
Bastille as elsewhere!” I cried. 

Vigo shook his head. 

“No; had they meant murder, they ’d have 
settled him here in the alley. Since they 
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lugged him off unhurt, they don’t mean it. 
I know not what the devil they are up to, 
but it is n’t that.” 

“It was Lucas’s game in the first place,” 
I repeated. “He ’s too prudent to come 
out in the open and fight M. Etienne. He 
never strikes with his own hand; his way 
is to make some one else strike for him. So 
he gets M. Etienne into the Bastille. That ’s 
the first step. I suppose he thinks Mayenne 
will attend to the second.” 

“Mayenne dares not take the boy’s life,” 
Vigo answered. “He could have killed him, 
an he chose, in the streets, and nobody the 
wiser. But now that monsieur’s taken pub- 
licly to the Bastille, Mayenne dares not kill 
him there, by foul play or by law—the 
Duke of St. Quentin’s son. No; all Mayenne 
can do is to confine him at his good pleasure. 
Whence presently we will pluck him out at 
King Henry’s good pleasure.” 

“ And meantime is he to rot behind bars?” 

“Unless Monsieur can get him out. But 
then,” Vigo went on, “a month or two in a 
cell won’t be a bad thing for him, neither. 
His head will have a chance to cool. After 
a dose of Mayenne’s purge he may recover 
of his fever for Mayenne’s ward.” 

“Monsieur! You will send to Monsieur?” 

“Ofcourse. You will go. And Gilles with 
you to keep you out of mischief.” 

“When? Now?” 

“No,” said Vigo. “You will go clothe 
yourself in breeches first, else are you not 
likely to arrive anywhere but at the mad- 
house. And then eat your supper. It ’s a 
long road to St. Denis.” 

I ran at once, through a fusillade of jeers 
from soldiers, grooms, and house-men, across 
the court, through the hall, and up the stairs 
to Marcel’s chamber. Never was I gladder 
of anything in my life than to doff those 
swaddling petticoats. Two minutes, and I 
was a man again. I found it in my heart to 
pity the poor things who must wear the trap- 
pings their lives long. 

But for all my joy in my freedom, I 
choked over my supper and pushed it away 
half tasted, in misery over M. Etienne. Vigo 
might say comfortably that Mayenne dared 
not kill him, but I thought there were few 
things that gentleman dared not do. Then 
there was Lucas to be reckoned with. He 
had caught his fly in the web; he was not 
likely to let him go long undevoured. At 
best, if M. Etienne’s life were safe, yet was 
he helpless, while to-morrow our mademoi- 
selle was to marry. Vigo seemed to think 
that a blessing, but I was nigh to weeping 
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into my soup. The one ray of light was that 
she was not to marry Lucas. That was 
something. Still, when M. Etienne came 
out of prison, if ever he did,—I could scarce 
bring myself to believe it,—he would find 
his dear vanished over the rocky Pyrenees. 

Vigo would not even let me start when I 
was ready. Since we were too late to find 
the gates open, we must wait till ten of the 
clock, at which hour the St. Denis gate 
would be in the hands of a certain Brissac, 
who would pass us with a wink at the word 
St. Quentin. 

I was so wroth with Vigo that I would not 
stay with him, but went up-stairs into M. 
Etienne’s silent chamber, and flung myself 
down on the window-bench his head might 
never touch again, and wondered how he was 
faring in prison. I wished I were there with 
him. I cared not much what the place was, 
so long as we were together. I had gone 
down the mouth of hell smiling, so be it I 
went at his heels. Mayhap if I had strug- 
gled harder with my captors, shown my sex 
earlier, they had taken me too. Heartily I 
wished they had; I trow I am the only wight 
ever did wish himself behind bars. And 
promptly I repented me, for if Vigo had 
proved but a broken reed, there was Mon- 
sieur. Monsieur was not likely to sit smug 
and declare prison the best place for his son. 

The slow twilight faded altogether, and 
the dark came. The city was very still. 
Once in a while a shout or a sound of bell 
was borne over the roofs, or infrequent voices 
and footsteps sounded in the street beyond 
our gate. The men in the court under my 
window were quiet too, talking among them- 
selves without much raillery or laughter; | 
knew they discussed the unhappy plight of 
the heir of St. Quentin. The chimes had 
rung some time since the half-hour after 
nine, and I was fidgeting to be off, but huffed 
as I was with him, I could not lower myself 
to go ask Vigo’s leave to start. He might 
come after me when he wanted me. 

“Félix! Félix!” Marcel shouted down the 
corridor. I sprang up; then, remembering 
my dignity, moved no further, but bade him 
come in to me. 

“Where are you mooning in the dark?” 
he demanded, stumbling over the threshold. 
“Oh, there you are. Dame! you ’d come 
down-stairs mighty quick if you knew what 
was there for you.” 

“What?” I cried, divided between the 
wild hope that it was Monsieur and the 
wilder one that it was M. Etienne. 

“Don’t you wish I ’d tell you? Well, 
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you ’re a good boy, and I will. It’s the pret- 
tiest lass I ’ve seen in a month of Sundays 
—you in your petticoats don’t come near 
her.” 

“For me?” I stuttered. 

“ Aye; she asked for M. le Duc, and when 
he was n’t here, for you. I suppose it’s some 
friend of M. Etienne’s.” 

I supposed so, indeed; I supposed it was 
the owner of my borrowed plumage come 
to claim her own, angry perhaps because I 
had not returned it to her. I wondered 
whether she would scratch my eyes out be- 
cause I had lost the cap—whether I could 
find it if I went to look with a light. None 
too eagerly I descended to her. 

She was standing against the wall in the 
archway. Two or three of the guardsmen 
were about her, one with a flambeau, by 
which they were all surveying her. She wore 
the coif and blouse, the black bodice and 
short striped skirt, of the country peasant 
girl, and, like a country girl, she showed a 
face flushed and downcast under the soldiers’ 
bold scrutiny. She looked up at me as at a 
rescuing angel. It was Mile. de Montluc! 

I dashed past the torch-bearer, nearly 
upsetting him in my haste, and snatched 
her hand. 

“Mademoiselle! Come into the house!” 

She clutched me with fingers as cold as 
marble, which trembled on mine. 

“Where is M. de St. Quentin?” 

“At St. Denis.” 

“You must take me there to-night.” 

“I was going,” I stammered, bewildered; 
“but you, mademoiselle—” 

“You knew of M. de Mar’s arrest?” 

“ Aye.” 

“What coil is this, Félix?” demanded 
Vigo, coming up. He took the torch from 
his man, and held it in mademoiselle’s face, 
whereupon an amazing change came over his 
own. He lowered the light, shielding it with 
his hand, as if it were an impertinent eye. 

“You are Vigo,” she said at once. 

“Yes; and I know not what noble lady 

mademoiselle can be, save—will it please 
her to come into the house?” 
_ He led the way with his torch, not suffer- 
ing himself to look at her again. He had 
his foot on the staircase, when she called 
to him, as if she had been accustomed to 
addressing him all her life: 

“Vigo, this will do. I will speak to you 
here.” 

“As mademoiselle wishes. I thought the 
salon fitter. My cabinet here will be quieter 
than the hall, mademoiselle.” 
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He opened the door, and she entered. He 
pushed me in next, giving me the torch and 
saying: 

“Ask mademoiselle, Félix, whether she 
wants me.” He amazed me—he who always 
ordered. 

“IT want you, Vigo,” mademoiselle an- 
swered him herself. “I want you to send 
two men with me to St. Denis.” 

“To-morrow?” 

“No; to-night.” 

“But mademoiselle cannot go to St. 
Denis.” 

“T can, and I must.” 

“They will not let a horse-party through 
the gate at night,” Vigo began. 

“We will go on foot.” 

“Mademoiselle,” Vigo answered, as if she 
had proposed flying to the moon, “you can- 
not walk to St. Denis.” 

“T can!” she cried. 

I had put the flambeau in a socket on the 
wall. Now that the light shone on her stead- 
ily, I saw for the first time, though I might 
have known it from her presence here, how 
rent with emotion she was, white to the lips, 
with gleaming eyes and stormy breast. She 
had spoken low and quietly, but it was a 
main-force composure, liable to snap like 
glass. I thought her on the very verge of 
passionate tears. Vigo looked at her puzzled, 
troubled, pitying, as on some beautiful mad 
creature. She cried out on him suddenly, 
her rich voice going up a key: 

“You need not say ‘cannot’ to me, Vigo! 
You know not how I came here. I was 
locked in my chamber. I changed clothes 
with my Norman maid. There was a sentry 
at each end of the street. I slid down a rope 
of my bedclothes; it was dark—they did 
not see me. I knocked at Ferou’s door— 
thank the saints, it opened to me quickly! I 
told M. Ferou—God forgive me!—I had 
business for the duke at the other end of 
the tunnel. He took me through, and I 
came here.” 

“But, mademoiselle, the bats!” I cried. 

“Yes, the bats,” she returned, with a lit- 
tle smile. “And my hands on the ropes!” 
She turned them over; the skin was torn 
cruelly from her delicate palms and the in- 
side of her fingers. Little rivulets of blood 
started from the scores. “Then I came 
here,” she repeated. “In all my life I have 
never been in the streets alone—not even 
for one step at noonday. Now will you tell 
me, M. Vigo, that I cannot go to St. Denis?” 

“Mademoiselle, it is yours to say what you 
can do.” 
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As for me, I dropped on my knees and 
laid my lips to her fingers, softly, for fear 
even their pressure might hurt her tender- 
ness. 

“Mademoiselle!” I cried in pure delight. 
“Mademoiselle, that you are here!” 

She flushed under my words. 

“ Ah, it is no little thing brought me. You 
knew M. de Mar was arrested?” 

We assented; she went on, more to me 
than to Vigo, as if in telling me she was 
telling M. Etienne. She spoke low, as if in 
pain. 

“ After supper M. de Mayenne went back 
to his cabinet and let out Paul de Lorraine.” 

“T wish we had killed him,” I muttered. 
“We had no time or weapons.” 

“M. de Mayenne sent for me then,” she 
went on, wetting her lips. “I have never 
seen him so angry. He was furious because 
M. de Mar had been before his face and he 
had not known it. He felt he had been 
made a mock of. He raged against me—I 
never knew he could be so angry. He said 
the Spanish envoy was too good for me; I 
should marry Paul de Lorraine to-morrow.” 

“Mordieu, mademoiselle!” 

“That was not it. I had borne that!” she 
But while 
my lord thundered at me, word came that 
M. de Mar was taken. My lord swore he 
should die. He swore no man ever set him 
at naught and lived to boast of it.” 

“Will—” 

She swept on unheeding: 

“He said he should be tried for the mur- 
der of Pontou—he should be tortured to 
make him confess it.” 

She dropped down on her knees, hiding 
her face in her arms on the table, shaking 
from head to foot as inan ague. Vigo swore 
to himself, loudly, violently: “If Mayenne 
do that, by the throne of Heaven, I ’ll kill 
him!” 

She sprang to her feet, dry-eyed, fierce as 
a young lioness. 

“Ts that all you can say? Mayenne may 
torture him and be killed for it?” 

“T shall send to the duke—” Vigo began. 

“Aye! I shall go to the duke! I can say 
who killed Pontou. I know much besides 
to tell the king. I was Mayenne’s cousin, 
but if he would save his secrets he must 
give up M.de Mar. Mother of God! I have 
been his obedient child; I have let him do so 
with me as he would. I sent my lover away. 
I consented to the Spanish marriage. But 
to this I will not submit. He shall not tor- 
ture and kill Etienne de Mar!” 


cried. “Mayhap I deserved it. 
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Vigo took her hand and kissed it. 

“Shall we start, Vigo? Once at St. Denis, 
I am hostage for his safety. The king can 
tell Mayenne that if Mar is tortured he will 
torture me! Mayenne may not tender me 
greatly, but he will not relish his cousin’s 
breaking on the wheel.” 

“Mayenne won’t torture M. Etienne,” 
Vigo said, patting her hand in both of his, 
forgetting she was a great lady, he an 
equerry. “Fear not! you will save him, 
mademoiselle.” 

“Let us go!” she cried feverishly. “Let 
us go!” 

Gilles was in the court waiting, stripped 
of his livery, dressed peaceably as a porter, 
but with a mallet in his hand that I should 
not like to receive on my crown. I thought 
we were ready, but Vigo bade us wait. | 
stood on the house-steps with mademoiselle, 
while he took aside Squinting Charlot for a 
low-voiced, emphatic interview. 

“ Must we wait ?” mademoiselle urged me, 
quivering like the arrow on the bow-string. 
“They may discover I am gone. Need we 
wait?” 

“ Aye,” I answered; “if Vigo bids us. 
He knows.” 

We waited then. Vigo disappeared pres- 
ently. Mademoiselle and I stood patient, 
with, oh! what impatience in our hearts, 
wondering how he could so hinder us. Not 
till he came back did it dawn on me for 
what we had stayed. He was dressed as an 
under-groom, not a tag of St. Quentin colours 
on him. 

“T beg a thousand pardons, mademoiselle. 
I had to give my lieutenant his orders. Now, 
if you will give the word, we go.” 

“Do you go, M. Vigo?” She breathed 
deep. It was easy to see she looked upon 
him as a regiment. 

“Of course,” Vigo answered, as if there 
could be no other way. 

I said in pure devilry, to try to ruffle him: 

“Vigo, you said you were here to guard 
Monsieur’s interests—his house, his goods, 
his moneys. Do you desert your trust?” 

Mademoiselle turned quickly to him: 

“Vigo, you must not let me take you from 
your rightful post. Félix and your man here 
will care for me—” 

“The boy talks silliness, mademoiselle,” 
Vigo returned tranquilly. “Mademoiselle is 
worth a dozen hitels. I go with her.” 

He walked beside her across the court, I 
following with Gilles, laughing to myself. 
Only yesterday had Vigo declared that never 
would he give aid and comfort to Mlle. de 
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Montluc. It was no marvel she had conquered 
M. Etienne, for he must needs have been in 
love with some one, but in bringing Vigo to 
her feet she had won a triumph indeed. 

We had to go out by the great gate, be- 
cause the key of the postern was in the 
Bastille. But as if by magic every guards- 
man and hanger-about had disappeared — 
there was not one to stare at the lady; 
though when we had passed some one locked 
the gates behind us. Vigo called me up to 
mademoiselle’s left. Gilles was to loiter be- 
hind, far enough to seem not to belong to us, 
near enough to come up at need. Thus, at 
a good pace, mademoiselle stepping out as 
brave as any of us, we set out across the 
city for the Porte St. Denis. 

Our quarter was very quiet; we scarce 
met a soul. But afterward, as we reached 
the neighbourhood of the markets, the streets 
grew livelier. Now were we gladder than 
ever of Vigo’s escort; for whenever we ap- 
proached a band of roisterers or of gentlemen 
with lights, mademoiselle sheltered herself 
behind the equerry’s broad back, hidden 
as behind a tower. Once the gallant M. 


de Champfieury, he who in pink silk had 
adorned Mme. de Mayenne’s salon, passed 


close enough to touch her. She heaved a 
sigh of relief when he was by. For her own 
sake she had no fear; the midnight streets, 
the open road to St. Denis, had no power 
to daunt her: but the dread of being recog- 
nized and turned back rode her like a 
nightmare. 

Close by the gate, Vigo bade us pause in 
the door of a shop while he went forward 
to reconnoiter. Before long he returned. 

“Bad luck, mademoiselle. Brissac ’s not 
on. I don’t know the officer, but he knows 
me, that ’s the worst of it. He told me this 
was not St. Quentin night. Well, we must 
try the Porte Neuve.” 

But mademoiselle demurred: 

“That will be out of our way, will it not, 
Vigo? It is a longer road from the Porte 
Neuve to St. Denis?” 

“Yes; but what to do? We must get 
through the walls.” 

“Suppose we fare no better at the Porte 
Neuve? If your Brissac is suspected, he ’Il 
not be on at night. Vigo, I propose that we 
part company here. They will not know 
Gilles and Félix at the gate, will they?” 

“No,” Vigo said doubtfully; “but—” 

“Then can we get through!” she cried. 
“They will not stop us, such humble folk! 
We are going to the bedside of our dying 
mother at St. Denis. Your name, Gilles?” 
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“Forestier, mademoiselle,” he stammered, 
startled. 

“Then are we all Forestiers—Gilles, 
Félix, and Jeanne. We can pass out, Vigo; 
I am sure we can pass out. I am loath to 
part with you, but I fear to go through the 
city to the Porte Neuve. My absence may 
be discovered—I must place myself without 
the walls speedily.” 

“Well, you may try it, mademoiselle,” 
Vigo gave reluctant consent. “If you are re- 
fused, we can fall back on the Porte Neuve. 
If you succeed— Listen to me, you fellows. 
You will deliver mademoiselle into Mon- 
sieur’s hands, or answer to me for it. If any 
one touches her little finger—vwell, trust 
me!” 

“That ’s understood,” we answered, salut- 
ing together. 

“You need have no doubts of them, 
mademoiselle,” Vigo said. “Félix is M. le 
Comte’s own henchman. And Gilles is the 
best man in the household, next tome. God 
speed you, my lady. I am here, if they turn 
you back.” 

We went boldly round the corner and 
up the street to the gate. The sentry 
walking his beat ordered us away without 
so much as looking at us. Then Gilles, 
appointed our spokesman, demanded to see 
the captain of the watch. His errand was 
urgent. 

But the sentry showed no disposition to 
budge. Had we a passport? No, we had no 
passport. Then we could go about our busi- 
ness. There was no leaving Paris to-night 
for us. Call the captain? No; he would do 
nothing of the kind. Be off, then! 

But at this moment, hearing the alterca- 
tion, the officer himself came out of the 
guard-room in the tower, and to him Gilles 
at once began his story. Our mother at St. 
Denis had sent for us to come to her dying 
bed. He was a street-porter; the messenger 
had had trouble to find him. His young 
brother and sister were in service, kept to 
their duties till late. Our mother might 
even now be yielding up the ghost! It was 
a pitiful case, M. le Capitaine; might we not 
be permitted to pass? 

The young officer appeared less interested 
in this moving tale than in the face of made- 
moiselle, lighted up by the flambeau on the 
tower wall. 

“T should be glad to oblige your charming 
sister,” he returned, smiling, “ but none goes 
out of the city without a passport. Perhaps 
you have one, though, from my Lord May- 
enne?” 
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“Would our kind be carrying a passport 
from the Duke of Mayenne?” quoth Gilles. 

“It seems improbable,” the officer smiled, 
pleased with his wit. “Sorry to discommode 
you, my dear. But perhaps, lacking a pass- 
port, you can yet oblige me with the coun- 
tersign, which does as well. Just one little 
word, now, and I ’ll let you through.” 

“Tf monsieur will tell me the little word,” 
she asked innocently. 

He burst into laughter. 

“No, no; I am not to be caught so easy 
as that, my girl.” 

“Oh, come, monsieur captain,” Gilles 
urged, “many and many a fellow goes in and 
out of Paris without a passport. The rules 
are a net to stop big fish and let the small 
fry go. What harm will it do to my Lord 
Mayenne, or you, or anybody, if you have 
the gentleness to let three poor servants 
through to their dying mother?” 

“Tt desolates me to hear of her extremity,” 
the captain answered, with a fine irony, 
“but I am here to do my duty. I am think- 
ing, my dear, that you are some great lady’s 
maid?” 

He was eying her sharply, suspiciously; 
she made haste to protest: 

“Oh, no, monsieur; I am servant to Mme. 
Mesnier, the grocer’s wife.” 

“And perhaps you serve in the shop?” 

“No, monsieur,” she said, not seeing his 
drift, but on guard against a trap. “No, 
monsieur; I am never in the shop. I am far 
too busy with my work. Monsieur does not 
seem to understand what a servant-lass has 
to do.” 

For answer, he took her hand and lifted 
it to the light, revealing all its smooth white- 
ness, its dainty, polished nails. 

“T think mademoiselle does not understand 
it, either.” 

With a little cry, she snatched her hand 
from him, hiding it in the folds of her kirtle, 
regarding him with open terror. He softened 
somewhat at sight of her distress. 

“Well, it ’s none of my business if a lady 
chooses to be masquerading round the streets 
at night with a porter and a lackey. I don’t 
know what your purpose is—I don’t ask to 
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know. But I ’m here to keep my gate, and 
I’ll keep it. Go try to wheedle the officer at 
the Porte Neuve.” 

In helpless obedience, glad of even so 
much leniency, we turned away—to face a 
tall, grizzled veteran in a colonel’s shoulder- 
straps. With a dragoon at his back, he had 
come so softly out of a side alley that not 
even the captain had marked him. 

“What’s this, Guilbert?” he demanded. 

“Some folks seeking to get through the 
gates, sir. I ’ve just turned them away.” 

“What were you saying about the Porte 
Neuve?” 

“TI said they could go see how that gate 
is kept. I showed them how this is.” 

“Why must you pass through at this 
time of night?” said the commanding officer, 
civilly. Gilles once again bemoaned the 
dying mother. The young captain, eager to 
prove his fidelity, interrupted him: 

“T believe that’s a fairy-tale, sir. There’s 
something queer about these people. The 
girl says she is a grocer’s servant, and has 
hands like a duchess’s.” 

The colonel looked at us sharply, neither 
friendly nor unfriendly. He said in a per- 
fectly neutral manner: 

“It is of no consequence whether she be 
a servant or a duchess—has a mother or not. 
The point is whether these people have the 
countersign. If they have it, they can pass, 
whoever they are.” 

“They have not,” the captain answered at 
once. “I think you would do well, sir, to de- 
mand the lady’s name.” 

Mademoiselle started forward for a bold 
stroke just as the superior officer demanded 
of her, “The countersign?” As he said the 
word, she pronounced distinctly her name: 

“Lorance—” 

“Enough!” the colonel said instantly. 
“Pass them through, Guilbert.” 

The young captain stood in a mull, but no 
more bewildered than we. 

“Mighty queer!” he muttered. “Why 
did n’t she give it to me?” 

“Stir yourself, sir!” his superior gave 
sharp command. “They have the counter- 
sign; pass them through.” 


(To be continued.) 
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III. THE EXPATRIATION 


BY CHARLES BATTELL 


OF JONATHAN TAINTOR. 


LOOMIS. 


WITH SKETCHES BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. 


y= I was in London I met a New 

York friend who was stopping in that 
America-in-London, Bloomsbury, and dur- 
ing our conversation he told me that he had 
for a fellow-boarder no less a person than 
Jonathan Taintor. 

I felt that I ought to know Jonathan 
Taintor, and I have since found out that 
most people have heard something concern- 
ing him; but although the name had a good 
old Connecticut sound, I could not fit Mr. 
Taintor into any nook, so I frankly 
said to my friend: “Jonathan 
Taintor lies in the future for me.” 

“Why, I ’ll have to introduce 
you. I believe he’s been written 
up before, but he ’s such a char- 
acter that it will do you good to 
meet him. Can’t you come to 
dinner to-night?” 

Now, I had been reckoning on 
going that evening to the opera 
at Covent Garden; but characters 
do not pop around every corner, 
and, besides, I had not seen my 
NewYork friend fora long time, so 
I accepted his cordial invitation. 

That evening at seven I went 
to the American boarding-house 
in Bedford Place, just off High 
Holborn, and was soon sitting at 
dinner with my friend. 

Directly opposite me sat a man 
who might have left the valley of 
the Connecticut five minutes be- 
fore. There are Tuintors all 
about the Haddams that look 
just like him. He was short, thick- 
set, with dreamy blue eyes, a ruddy 
face that betokened a correct life, 
a curved nose, broad, straight, shaven upper 
lip, and a straggling silver chin-beard. 

There was more or less twang in the tones 
of every one at the table, but his voice had a 
special nasal quality that seemed to bespeak 
a lifetime of bucolic Yankee existence. It 
was really so pronounced as to sound stagy. 

The talk at dinner was desultory, and Mr. 
Taintor said little. I noticed that he had a 
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dish of corned beef and cabbage, although 
the piéce de résistance for the rest of us 
was beef with a Yorkshire pudding. He left 
the table before coffee was served, but not 
before my friend had asked him to join us 
later on the balcony for a smoke and chat. 

When we went up we found him already 
on the balcony, smoking a corn-cob pipe of 
American manufacture. My friend intro- 
duced us, and he shook my hand with one 
downward jerk. How often have I felt that 
pressure in the rural districts of 
Connecticut! 

When Mr. Taintor learned that 
I had been in London only a week 
and had just come from Middle- 
town, his face lighted up with in- 
terest, and he said: 

“You may have passed my wife 
in the street. She often comes 
to town market days.” 

“Qh, then she ’s not with you,” 
was my somewhat idiotic reply. 

“No, she ain’t; an’ unless the 
good Lord heaves enough sand 
into the Atlantic to make the 
walkin’ good, she won’t never be 
with me.” 

“You must be anxious to get 
back? Been over here some 
weeks?” said I. 

“A matter of thirty year,” he 
replied, and sighed prodigiously. 

“Why, you must be quite an 
Englishman by this time.” 

He looked troubled. “Dew I 
look English?” said he. 

“No, no,” I replied comfort- 
ingly; “you might pass for Uncle 
Sam.” 

“Well, I hope I'll never pass fer anythin’ 
wuss,” said he. “It’s jest thirty year in 
November sence I left America, an’ I’ve be’n 
in this dreary taown ever sence; but I ain’t 
never read an English noospaper nor ridden 
in an English omnibus or horse-car or steam- 
car, neither, an’ I try to eat as much as pos- 
sible what I would ef I was at home with Cyn- 
thy. An’I’m a Republican clean through.” 
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“Well, what ’s keeping you here ?” said I. 

Mr. Taintor pressed down the tobacco in 
his pipe to make it burn better, and said: “I 
can’t stan’ the trip. Y’ see, when we was 
married we thought we ’d cross the ocean on 
aour weddin’-trip. Father hed lef’? me com- 
for’ble, an’ Cynthy hed be’n dead-set on 
crossin’ all through aour courtship. Fact is, 
her sister Sairy said ’at ’at was all she was 
marryin’ fer; but of course Sairy was a great 
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to git my money back, an’, to tell the truth, I 
allers did hate to give a plan up, ’thout I hed 
sufficient reason; so nex’ mornin’ we went 
daown to the dock, fer we ’d made up, an’ 
she was comin’ ter see me off. She took on 
consid’able, an’ I was cut up myse’f, partic’- 
larly when I thought of the ticket thet was 
bein’ thrown away. But she caught a glimpse 
of the waves .behind a ferry-boat, an’ she 
turned white as a sheet an’ shook her head: 


“*SOME WOMEN GOT TALKIN’ TO CYNTHY.’” 


joker, an’ I knowed better. Well, we went 
daown to Noo York the day before the 
steamer sailed, an’ we put up ata hotel there 
on Broadway, an’ durin’ the evenin’ some 
women got talkin’ to Cynthy, an’ told her 
haow awful sick she was like to be ef she 
hed n’t never be’n on the ocean before. 
Well, it frightened her so that she backed 
plumb aout er the harness—said she guessed 
we ’d better go to Saratogy instead; an’ the 
upshot was we hed aour fust an’ last quar’l 
then. I told her I’d bought the tickets fer 
Europe an’ we’d hev to go, an’ she said she 
would n’ expose herself to two or three weeks 
of sickness under the idee it was a picnic 
party, an’ all I could say to her could n’t 
shake her. Well, it was bad enough losin’ 
the price of one ticket, but I could n’t lose 
the price of two, an’ so we finally come to an 
agreement. She was to go up to Saratogy, 
although the season up ther’ was over, an’ I 
was to cross the ocean alone. It was too late 


so I kissed her good-by, an’ the steamer 
sailed away with me on it, an’ her a-wavin’ 
her arms an’ cryin’ on the dock.” 

“Poor fellow!” said I, sympathetically. 

“Well, the amount of seasickness she 
saved herself by stayin’ to hum could n’t be 
reckoned ’thout I was a scholar, which | 
ain’t. I took to my berth before we was 
aout of sight of land, an’ ef the brimstun of 
the future is any wuss ’an what I suffered, | 
don’t want to die. But I wished I could die 
all the way over. I come right here to Lon- 
don, because there was a man I knew 
comin’ here, too, an’ I wrote to Cynthy to 
come right over as soon as she could, an’ we ’d 
live aour lives aout here; fer bad as it was 
here, nothin’ on top of creation could temp’ 
me to go back, not even her pretty face.” 

He stopped a minute and half closed his 
eyes, and I fancy he was calling her pretty 
face back through the thirty years. 

“Well, well, that was hard lines,” said I. 
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“Yes, but it was wuss when I got her 
reply. She told me she hed n’t hed a happy 
minute sence I left, although she hed gone 
up to Saratogy, but the water tasted like 
something was into it, an’ she ’d come away 
after one day, an’ was now on the farm at 
Goodspeed’s Landing. An’ she said thet ef 
I ’d be’n so sick she ’d proba’ly die, an’ she 
could n’t bear to think of bein’ heaved into 
the Atlantic, an’ must stop where she was. 


hopin’ for the time to come when the ocean ’I! 
either dry up or freeze over, or that Cynthy 
will overcome her dislike tothe trip. Married 
life ain’t e’zac’ly pleasant so fur apart, but 
I c’n truthfully say we ’ve never quar’led 
sence I come here, an’ I ain’t seen a woman 
sence I landed thet could hold a candle to 
Cynthy. Cynthy is a pretty gal.” 

Shortly afterward the old man retired to 
his own room, and then my friend, who had 


“*WE HED AOUR FUST AN’ LAST QUAR’L.’” 


Ah me! Sence then we ’ve be’n as lovin’ 
as we could be, writin’ reg’lar an’ remem- 
berin’ each other’s birthdays an’ aour wed- 
din’ anniversaries; but we hain’t sot eyes on 
each other, an’ won’t until we ’re both safe 
on that other shore they tell us abaout. An’ 
I hope thet trip ll be a smooth one.” 

“ And what does Mrs. Taintor do allalone?” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
put it into his pocket before he replied: 

“She runs the old farm as I never could 
have run it. She’s a born farmer, that wife 
of mine is. She has a hired man to help, 
but she does a good share of the work her- 
self, an’ every year she sen’s me half the 
airnings; an’ I live on here, hatin’ it all an’ 


not spoken once since we came out, wickedly 
hinted that maybe Mr. Taintor only ima- 
gined that he loved Cynthia, and that they 
were happier separated; but I hate to spoil 
idyls in that way. To me it is very beauti- 
ful, the thought of that dear old lady in 
Connecticut, who runs the farm and writes 
loving letters to her expatriated spouse and 
sends him a share of the profits, but who 
cannot overcome her antipathy to the unsta- 
ble sea. And when I think of Mr. Taintor 
as he appeared that evening in Bloomsbury, 
with his honest Yankee face, and his loyalty 
to Yankee traditions, and his ardent love for 
his absent wife, I say, “Hurrah for both of 
them!” 
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F, in this age of sci- 

ence and invention, 
there was to be pre- 
pared a revised cate- 
gory of the wonders of 
the world, the first 
place would unquestion- 
ably have to be accorded 
to the marvelous pro- 
cess whereby the most 
valuable of the earth’s 
deposits is transformed 
into iron and steel prod- 
ucts for every-day use. 
It is safe to presume 
that those persons who 
account the present era 
devoid of romance know 
little of the intensely 
picturesque and dra- 
matic features which 
characterize the evo- 
lutionofthe metal which 
is far more indispens- 
able than gold to the 
world’s welfare. 

No adequate idea of the tremendous scope 
of the iron industry is conveyed by the sim- 
ple statement that the United States pro- 
duces fully one fourth more iron than any 
other nation; but the fact that the annual 
consumption of iron in Uncle Sam’s domain 
is on the basis of several hundred pounds 
a year for each inhabitant, whereas in 
many European countries it does not reach 
fifty pounds, perhaps indicates in a slight 
degree what an immense proportion of our 
population looks to this commonplace com- 
modity for the necessities and luxuries 
of life. Statisticians who have taken the 
trouble to make careful computations on 
the subject have figured out that one in 
every fourteen persons in the country is 
dependent upon the iron industry for sup- 
port, which is equivalent to saying that if 
all the iron-workers and their families were 
gathered together, they would form a com- 
munity considerably larger than Greater 
New York and its environs. 

There are so many amazing things con- 
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nected with the work of taking from the 
ground the ore which looks for all the world 
like rich red earth, and eventually working 
it up into every imaginable form, from tea- 
kettles to locomotives, that to put your fin- 
ger on any one phase of the transformation 
and say, “This is the most surprising,” is 
next to impossible. Most persons, if they 
were obliged to choose, however, would 
select the journey of the iron from the 
mine to the furnace—that interesting sys- 
tem whereby men with muscle and brains 
work side by side with ponderous machines 
seemingly endowed with both, with the com- 
mon ambition speedily and economically to 
disembowel the treasures of the earth and 
hurry them away to the thousand mills and 
furnaces scattered in all parts of the United 
States. 

Perhaps this passage of the raw material! 
from hand to hand, and this trip of hundreds 
of miles by rail and water, are devoid of 
some of the spectacular features which im- 
press the visitors to the great rolling-mills 
and blast-furnaces, where yawning caverns 
of flame spit out long, wriggling snakes of 
fire; but as an exemplification of modern 
inventive genius and mechanical skill they 
are quite as noteworthy. To gain a new 
conception of modern engineering methods, 
you have only to watch a train of cars backed 
into a great hole in the ground half a mile 
long, and see slender arms of iron wielding 
measures in appearance for all the world 
like the scoops in the grocer’s sugar-barrels, 
working with such rapidity that a car is 
filled in a few minutes; or to find the new- 
century definition for the word “commerce,” 
you may watch a dozen train-loads of ore 
slide through chutes, at the rate of ten tons 
a second, into vessels nearly as large as 
some of the transatlantic passenger-steam- 
ers, out of which it will be taken later 
by strange iron buckets like clam-shells, 
which descend with open jaws and close 
over ten tons or more of ore at a time. 

Of the million men employed in the iron 
industry in the United States it is esti- 
mated that nearly two fifths are embraced 
in the army a: in the mining and 
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transportation of the ore. These men handle 

each year raw material which has cost in 

the neighborhood of a billion dollars, and 

they receive for the service an aggregate 

annual wage of close to half a billion dollars. 
As the influence 
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product is turned out, and, finally, even the 
coal-mines and coke-ovens upon which de- 

pendency must be placed for fuel. 
The industry of mining iron ore has flour- 
ished, at one time or another, in considerably 
more than half of the 





manifested itself, of 
late years, for a cen- 
tralization of inter- 
ests, and a reduction 
of the cost of pro- 
duction to the lowest 
possible basis, the 
wealthycorporations 
which had long been 
engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron and 
steel began to reach 
out to secure control 
of their sources of 
raw material and the 
avenues by which it 
was brought to their 
factory doors. It 
soon became appa- 
rentthatthe task was 
a greater one than 
had been bargained 
for. Then the busi- 
ness combination, or 
“trust,” so called, 
was introduced as 
the solution. 

In the production 
of iron and steel in 
the United States 
there are now en- 
gaged eleven large 
consolidations, with 
a total authorized 
capital exceeding 
fourfold the greatest 
cash balance in the 
United States Trea- 
sury at any one time 
since the Civil War. 
It is these gigantic 


States of the Union; 
but the discovery of 
excessively rich de- 
posits in one local- 
ity has narrowed 
down the situation 
until now nearly all 
the ore is derived 
from one region— 
the richest iron-ore 
field in the world. 
To be sure, Amer- 
ican _ironmongers 
still import some of 
the ammunition for 
their furnaces from 
Cubaand Newfound- 
land, and even from 
Spain, while there is 
asprinkling of plants 
in Alabama and else- 
where throughout 
the South which are 
almost wholly de- 
pendent upon ore 
mined south of 
Mason and Dixon’s 
line; but fully three 
fourths of the raw 
material comes from 
the huge natural 
storehouse _consti- 
tuted by the region 
surrounding Lake 
Superior. It is in the 
subterranean _ trea- 
sure-houses near the 
northern border of 
the country, more- 
over, that there have 
been originated those 
novel methods of 








corporations which 
have made possible 
the concentration, 
under one manage- 
ment, of all the various steps in the 
transformation of iron from ore to the fin- 
ished product. Some of these combinations 
—concerns which have actually issued from 
fifty to one hundred million dollars’ worth 
of stock—control mines, the railroads and 
boats by which the ore is transported, 
blast-furnaces, plants where the finished 
Vo. LXI.—82. 
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A THOUSAND FEET UNDERGROUND IN A HARD-ORE 
IRON-MINE ON VERMILLION LAKE, 





mine operation which 
have caused the min- 
eral world to open its 
eyes, together with those reductions in costs 
which have enabled the American manu- 
facturers successfully to compete in the 
markets of the world. The history of the 
Lake Superior district, therefore, represents 
the more striking phases of the development 
of iron-mining in America. 

Many estimates have been made of the 
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A TYPICAL MINING TOWN 


Capital involved in mining the Lake Superior ore and trans- 
porting it by rail and water to its various destinations; but 
even by the most conservative figuring, the sum must be 
placed in the neighborhood of five hundred million dollars. 
Upward of one half of this great investment is represented 
by the one hundred mines, which are now capable of turn- 
ing out close to twenty million tons of iron ore each year 
—a product which sells for enough to pay the interest on 
the public debt of the United States for over two years. 

The railroads which carry the ore from the mines to the 
shipping-ports on the upper lakes, and the docks where 
it is placed aboard the vessels, have cost between fifty 
and sixty million dollars, and the several hundred vessels 
employed almost exclusively in ore transportation from 
upper to lower lake ports could not be duplicated for three 
times that sum. Finally, there are the elaborately 
equipped docks at lower lake ports, where the ore is 
received, representing an investment of close to eighteen 
million dollars, and the capital employed exclusively in the 
railroad transportation of the raw material inland to mills 
and furnaces adds pretty nearly double that sum to the 
grand total. 

Twenty million tons, which constitutes the yearly output 
of the Lake Superior region at the opening of the new 
century, is more than double the product of any other 
iron-mining region in the world during any single year in 
history. Loaded in freight-cars of the ordinary type, three 
railroad-tracks would be filled solidly from’ the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast. Even persons thoroughly conversant 
with the meteoric flights of American enterprise must be 
surprised at the mushroom growth of this Lake Superior 
mining country. The first ore-diggers went to work there 
nearly forty-five years ago, and yet one third of all the 
ore which has been produced there during the four and 
a half decades has been mined since President McKinley 
was elected the first time. Within twoscore years the an- 
nual output has increased one hundred and fifty fold. Or, 
if still more convincing evidence is desired, take the record 
of last year or the year previous. In either one of these 
periods there was taken out of the ground nearly twice 
as much ore as in even so recent a year as 1896. Indeed, 
the output in each of the two closing years of the century 


exceeded that of any five years previous to 1889, and surpassed the entire thirty-year 
period of shipments up to 1882. 

The Lake Superior iron-mining district is divided into five parts, or “ranges,” as they 
are termed in iron circles, namely: the Menominee and Marquette ranges in the 
State of Michigan; the Gogebic range, partly in Michigan and partly in Wisconsin; 
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IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT. 


the Vermilion and Mesabi ranges in Min- 
nesota. In order to illustrate the relative 
productiveness of these different divisions, 
it may be added that the Vermilion range, 
which is the smallest producer, turns out 
something undertwo million tons of ore every 
year; the Marquette, Menominee, and Goge- 
bic ranges each produce between three and 
four million tons; and the Mesabi ships more 
than six and a half million tons. None of 
the mines in the Lake Superior country are 
more than a hundred miles from the lake, 
but the hills on the summits of which the 
deposits are found are, in some cases, more 
than a quarter of a mile above the level of 
the lake. 

There are as many different methods of 
mining in vogue in the iron region as there 
are separate ranges, although the various 
systems are not thus apportioned. Virtually 
every mine on any of the four ranges other 
than the Mesabi is worked on the “ overhead 
stopping,” the “caving,” or the “milling” 
plan. On the Mesabi range the ore is taken 
out by means of steam-shovels. The essen- 
tial feature of the first-mentioned plan is 
the construction of a timber-lined shaft, 
perhaps twenty feet wide, which is sunk into 
the earth a distance of two thousand feet 
or more. Opening from this shaft are tun- 
nels, which are driven horizontally through 
the deposit of ore, and constitute corridors, 
along which the iron may be conveyed in 
cars to the main shaft and thence hoisted 
to the surface. 

The caving method is not very differ- 
ent from that just described. One or more 
shafts are sunk, and a considerable portion 
of the deposit is honeycombed with side 
passages through which the ore is passed to 
the main artery of communication and thus 
to the surface. The system derives its name 
from the fact that, as the ore is taken out, 
the surface of the ground gradually caves 
in, forming an immense pit. Frequently 
mine operators will employ the milling 
method in preference to the caving, because 


it requires less timber for lining the passages 
and for propping the roof. The milling sys- 
tem can be employed most advantageously 
where the ore deposit is located in a hill of 
considerable altitude. A tunnel, probably 
twelve or fifteen feet square, is driven into 
the base of the hill, and connecting with this 
are shafts sunk directly through the ore 
from the summit of the hill. Explosives 
loosen the ore surrounding the perpendicu- 
lar shafts, and it falls directly down these 
great chutes into the little cars which are 
waiting to receive it in the tunnel below. 

The greatest measure of the romance of 
iron-mining is bound up, however, in the 
steam-shoveling method of procuring the 
ore. “Open-pit” mining, as it is called, is 
not only the best and cheapest of all known 
processes, but it constitutes one of the most 
picturesque industrial operations to be found 
anywhere in the world. Of course, this 
method of taking out the ore wholesale can 
be employed only on the Mesabi range, 
where great deposits occur near the surface 
of the earth, covered, as it were, by only a 
thin blanket of soil. The Mesabi ore, which 
appears like nothing so much as loose red 
earth, is found in great masses on the slopes 
of hills, and virtually the only task before 
the mine operator is to scoop it up and load 
it into the cars standing on the siding, which 
are run into the pit just as cars might be 
backed into a stone-quarry. 

Out of some of these immense holes in the 
ground more than a million tons of ore are 
taken every year, and it is all dipped up by 
steam-shovels, strange, ponderous machines, 
with muscles of iron, and engine pulsations 
serving for heart-throbs, but which never 
grow weary or go “on strike,” but steadily, 
hour in, hour out, keep at their task, draw- 
ing out five tons of the embryo metal at 
every upward sweep of each giant arm. Each 
of these steam-shovels weighs more than the 
average locomotive, and costs more than five 
thousand dollars. 

Ten or a dozen men are required to oper- 
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THE “MILLING PIT” OF THE FAYAL MINE, EVELETH, MINNESOTA, 
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ate one of these mechanical shovelers, at- 
tending to the engine, keeping the fire 
going, and pressing the levers which send 
the ungainly-looking bucket burrowing into 
the bank of ore just as the dipper of a dredge 
might sink into the mud, and the other 
levers, which call into play the sinews which 
lift the brimming panful, swing it around, 
and empty its contents into the waiting 
railroad-car. It usually requires five trips 
before a car is filled, but the whole operation 
seldom requires more than five minutes, and 
very frequently a car is loaded and shoved 
out of the way in two or three minutes. One 
of these immense iron-ore “diggings” may 
occupy a plot half a mile square, and the 
steam-shovels travel back and forth as do 
locomotives in a railroad-yard. On the 
earthen palisades high above them the 
dynamiters are at work; and after each 
blast laborers with pickaxes loosen the ore 
and let it run down to the shovels. 

Many of the corporations which operate 
iron-mines up in the Northern country do 
not own the properties outright, but lease 
them for terms ranging from a quarter to 
half a century. For the privilege of taking 
the mineral they are obliged to pay a royalty 
on every ton of iron mined, just as an in- 
ventor receives a part of the proceeds of the 
sale of every device which he has patented. 
Several years ago leases were made as low 
as ten or twenty cents a ton, but of late 
years thirty or forty cents has been readily 
obtained. Many of the ore tracts are con- 
trolled by the State of Minnesota, and the 
legislature each year fixes an official lease 
rate. After all, however, the most satisfac- 
tory system is that of the sliding scale, 
whereby payment is based on the prices 
which the ore brings in the open market. 

Many revolutions in mining methods have 
occurred even in the comparatively few 
years since the opening of the Lake Su- 
perior district. The mule has been totally 
displaced by electric or compressed-air 
motors, which draw miniature freight-trains 
through the long subterranean highways at 
a speed four or five times as great as the 
best gait of the mule in the old days. At 
one of the mines, moreover, it is proposed to 
line a deep new shaft with steel instead of 
wood, a thing which has never been done in 
the United States, if, indeed, in the world. 

The iron-miners are a hardy and, gener- 
ally speaking, thrifty set of men. Among 
them are many single men and foreign- 
ers, Germany, Hungary, Ireland, and Italy 
contributing large numbers. A fair per- 
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centage of the men own their own homes, 
and some have small savings-bank accounts. 
Some of the mining companies operate 
stores, and the employees are given to un- 
derstand that their trade is expected; but 
the prices do not exceed those of other 
stores in the neighborhood. Ata few mines 
“messes” are conducted, the company fur- 
nishing house-rent free, and each man pay- 
ing the cook a dollar and a half per month. 
The iron-miners are vastly more independent 
in action than it is possible for their breth- 
ren in the coal regions to be, and every 
autumn great numbers of them desert the 
mines temporarily, and go into the harvest- 
fields in the Northwest, where they may 
make more money. 

The unearthing of iron as conducted in 
the Lake Superior district may be said, 
with small fear of contradiction, to be char- 
acterized by the presence of the spectacular 
element to a greater degree than any other 
form of mining. Not even the hydraulic 
method—employed on an extensive scale in 
the search for gold in some localities—so 
strikingly embodies the picturesque, and 
yet combines with it a forceful demonstra- 
tion of the wonders of modern engineering 
science. Perhaps the immense number of 
men employed, the mad rush to grasp every 
possible ton of treasure within a somewhat 
limited interval of operations, and the ex- 
tensive scale on which the whole enterprise 
is conducted, may have something to do with 
it. Finally, in cataloguing the charms of 
this great fountain-head of the iron indus- 
try, it will not do to reckon without the 
fascination which phenomenal success exerts 
over the keen, alert American mind. When 
the visitor to northern Michigan, for in- 
stance, is told that he is in the very mael- 
strom of an industry that is growing at the 
rate of nearly twenty per cent. every twelve- 
month,—a business the gross receipts of 
which are bounding upward by two-million- 
dollar steps annually in this one State alone, 
—he is apt to share, to some extent, in that 
enthusiasm which enables the iron operators 
to work day and night over plans to increase 
production during the months when other 
folks are “lazying” through their summer 
vacations. 

The tide of events moves rapidly in this 
magazine wherein is stored the ammunition 
for Vulcan’s use. All through the vast dis- 
trict there is evidence of that mysterious 
electric influence with which the air seems 
charged in a town in the throes of an oil 
boom. Very frequently human muscle is 
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literally at a premium. Seemingly it matters 
little what industrial conditions may be in 
other parts of the country: the labor supply 
is seldom adequate in the mining region. 
Occasionally operators actually offer mone- 
tary premiums in the effort to secure labor- 
ers, whereas the payment of railroad fares 
is always understood to fall upon the op- 
erator. It is, indeed, the “promised land” 
of organized labor, this mining country. 
With workers of every grade scarce and 
high-priced, the labor-unions may virtually 
enforce any stipulations they 
choose with regard to wages 
and hours. 

Some remarkable achieve- 
ments have, nevertheless, been 
placed to the credit of these 
workers in the Northern wil- 
derness. As an example of the 
rapidity with which mines can 
be made, there might be cited 
the case of a property opened 
near the town of Virginia in 
Minnesota a year or two since. 
In less than two months after 
ground was broken a working- 
shaft had been constructed 
a considerable distance into the 
ore, and a second was well under 
way, machinery had been pur- 
chased and was on the ground, 
a railroad had been surveyed 
to provide an outlet for the 
product of the mine, and a 
small stock-pile of the raw ma- 
terial had begun to accumulate. 
Possibly more wonderful still 
is the fact that during the very 
first season the owners sold from this mine 
over a hundred thousand tons of ore, re- 
ceiving for it a sum which enabled them 
to show a profit not only upon the mining, 
but upon the opening of the property as well. 

There are, however, many preliminaries 
before the actual operation of a mine can be 
undertaken. The general public hears little 
of the “prospecting” in the iron region, and 
yet this work of investigation is quite as 
essential and quite as thoroughly performed 
as by the drillers for oil or searchers for 
gold. At almost all seasons of the year 
“test-pit” men, as they are called, may be 
found scattered up and down the country- 
side, and occasionally as high as half a hun- 
dred drills will be at work simultaneously, 
day and night. Frequently the drills will go 
down through the ore-bodies to a depth of 
fifteen hundred feet or more. 


MINING OF IRON. 


MINER’S CANDLE FIXED IN 
THE WALL OF A GALLERY. 


MINER'S HAT, with CANDLE. 
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Even on the Mesabi range, where the 
boast is made that to get ore it is only 
necessary to shovel it up, there is much to 
be done before the big steam-shovels can be 
set to work scooping up the red mass. The 
coverlet of earth which covers the ore-bed 
may have, in some places, a thickness of 
only a few feet; but in others the depth of 
soil may reach thirty or forty feet, and in 
order wholly to remove this stratum of earth 
and boulders, “stripping” operations on a 
gigantic scale are resorted to. Very fre- 
quently it is necessary to un- 
cover to the sky a tract several 
miles in length and comprising 
thousands of acres. The great- 
est contract of this character 
ever awarded was undertaken 
during the closing year of the 
century. A force of several 
thousand men will have to work 
five or six years to complete it, 
and the contractors will receive 
for the work the sum of forty- 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

Winter holds the iron lands 
in its grasp during so great a 
portion of the year that the men 
who are engaged upon the 
“stripping” work have a com- 
paratively brief season of activ- 
ity. Nor is their work fraught 
with any particular danger, 
save that which is always pres- 
ent where large bodies of men 
are wielding edged tools. It 
is when the earthen blanket 
has been torn off, and the great 
mass of ore, hundreds of feet 
deep, lies spread out awaiting the shovelers, 
that the risks of the iron-miner’s calling be- 
gin to present themselves. 

The ore must be “shaken up” ahead of 
the shovels by the liberal use of powder, 
and in this necessity for the constant use of 
explosives is found probably the greatest of 
the dangers to be braved by the iron-miner. 
For blasting purposes holes several inches 
in diameter are driven to a depth of many 
feet by means of pointed steel bars. The 
dropping of a stick of dynamite serves to 
enlarge one of these tiny tunnels to pretty 
fair proportions, and then five or six kegs of 
black powder are poured in, and there is an 
explosion which loosens sufficient ore to feed 
the industrious shovel for some little time. 
To illustrate what a frightful rending of the 
earth is constantly in progress in the min- 
ing region, it may be noted that even a 

















THE GREAT OPEN PIT OF THE FAYAL MINE. 


moderate-sized mine will consume, on an 
average, thirty-five kegs of powder a day. 

In the spring of the year great charges 
of powder are also utilized to loosen the 
mountains of ore which have been accumu- 
lating during the winter months when the 


ore-carrying boats were not running, and 
which have been frozen solidly by a long 


interval of low temperature. In both open- 
pit and underground mines the danger of 
cave-ins is an ever-present one, and at 
some of these richly endowed caverns where 
the ore comes out in huge chunks, all but 
rivaling steel in hardness, a force of daring 
operatives must work all day in seemingly 
dangerous proximity to ponderous iron jaws 
weighing ten tons each, which crush the ore 
into pieces that will pass through a four-inch 
aperture. 

The tremendous demand for iron which 
has developed during the last few years 
has worked many surprises in the Lake 
Superior country. Old stock-piles, discarded, 
because the ore was only of mediocre qual- 
ity, so long ago that young forest-trees were 
growing on the dumps, were hastily shoveled 
into cars; mines abandoned because their 
yield was only moderate, just as the young- 
ster hunting wild flowers is constantly 
attracted by the wealth of new beds just 
beyond, were reopened; and, finally, novel 
schemes have been resorted to in order to 
enable the miner to secure ore formerly sup- 
posed to be inaccessible. On the Menominee 
range, for instance, the Iron River, a stream 
of considerable size, is being turned from 
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its present course over a promising bed of 
ore into another channel some distance away. 

A factor which ranks prominently, not 
only among the influences favorable to an 
economy of time, but among the cheapening 
influences as well, is found in the improved 
systems of mine haulage previously men- 
tioned. Electric or compressed-air motors 
draw trains, each composed of a score of 
cars, on tracks of two-feet gage extending 
from the mouth of the shaft to the point 
underground where the ore is being gotten 
out. A loaded train of this kind weighs 
nearly half a hundred tons, and will make 
some forty round trips into the mine in 
an ordinary working-day, so that the large 
forces of men which were formerly required 
to trundle the ore-laden cars through these 
miniature tunnels may now be otherwise 
employed. 

When it is explained that in some of the 
mines surrounding Lake Superior as much 
as four hundred gallons of water must be 
disposed of every minute, the reader will ap- 
preciate thatitis inevitable that thereshould 
be considerable moisture in the ore. Natu- 
rally this greatly increases its weight, and one 
of the lines of investigation recently taken 
up by mine operators has involved experi- 
ments in the drying of the ores at the mines 
in order to effect a saving in freights. It 
has been found that about ten per cent. of 
water, or nearly all the moisture in the ore, 
may thus be driven out, and inasmuch as it 
is claimed that the ore, if once dried at the 
mines, does not absorb moisture after it is 
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STEAM-SHOVEL LOADING CARS IN THE OPEN PIT OF THE FAYAL MINE. 
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CHANGE FROM THE DAY TO THE NIGHT SHIFT—6 P.M. AT EVELETH, MINNESOTA. 


The miner in the foreground is wearing a Mackinaw-blanket coat. 
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placed in the stock-pile, the saving is con- 
tinued through all the stages of the journey 
to the furnace. 

What might be termed the financial side 
of the iron-mining industry easily consti- 
tutes one of its most interesting phases. 
Here is a commodity which, in its raw state, 
adds nearly twenty-five million dollars to the 


SHAFT-HOUSE, WITH SCAFFOLDING 


MINING 
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position of the ore mined on the properties 
adjacent to Lake Superior. A meeting of 
the association which embraces in its mem- 
bership all the principal producers is held 
early every year, usually in January, and the 
prices fixed for all the different grades of 
ore. The selling may continue for several 
months thereafter, or, if there be a suspicion 


» FOR DUMPING THE WINTER ORE. 


As the ore-heap grows the scaffolding is extended. 


wealth of the country every year—an ag- 
gregate greater than that of the gold- and 
silver-mines of the nation. There are mines 
in the territory bordering on the world’s 
largest fresh-water lake which have, in a 
single year, recently netted their owners a 
profit of fifteen hundred thousand dollars, 
or half as much again as the authorized 
capital of the company controlling them, 
and it is nothing unusual to hear of a mine 
which has paid for itself in a single season. 

The plan of fixing prices by mutual agree- 
ment, which is now followed in so many indus- 
trial lines, was adopted years ago in the dis- 


on the part of furnacemen that the year’s 
supply will prove inadequate, virtually the 
entire output may be sold out in a few 
weeks. This organization of ore-producers 
has frequently acted as a steadying influ- 
ence upon the market, and, in the interest 
of conservatism, has even refused to ad- 
vance prices, although higher quotations 
might readily have been obtained. 

The future of the Lake Superior region 
is, after all, the paramount question, vital 
not only to the supremacy of American 
iron and steel in the markets of the world, 
but vital, in a way, to consumers all over the 











globe. For many years after 
the opening of the Lake Su- 
perior district its wealth of ore was —_ 
to be virtually inexhaustible; then a few 
years ago there came a “ scare,” when the 


holdings of nature’s treasure-house were 
found to have been exaggerated; and, fi- 
nally, there has been, during the last two 
years, a revival of the old confidence, in- 
spired by the discoveries of new ore-beds 
recently made, and the disclosure that some 


of the old abandoned shafts may, when 
worked by the new economic methods, be 
made to yield much ammunition for the 
furnaces. 

To put the situation in a nut-shell, it may 
be stated that whereas there is doubtless 
sufficient iron in the hills surrounding Lake 
Superior to charge 
all the blast-fur- 
naces inthe world for 
many years to come, 
it is equally certain 
that not all of it is of 
the same high grade 
which has heretofore 
been sent out—that 
is, it does not contain 
so heavy a proportion of iron and so slight a 
percentage of phosphorus. But, with natural 
human instinct, the furnaceman would wait 
until every pound of the better qualities is 
used up before buying the poorer, did the 
mine operator permit him to do so. The 
latter, however, with far-sightedness, is, in 
many cases, refusing to sell his high-grade 
ores unless the purchaser will take some of 
the ordinary run of raw material in conjunc- 
tion with the fancy kinds. Still other opera- 
tors are seeking another solution for the 
difficulty by searching for new ore-fields, 
and a number of “finds” have recently been 
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TYPICAL CABIN OF AN 
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made in the Dominion 
of Canada, directly 
north of Lake Supe- 
rior; and a new railway 
which will, before long, penetrate the wilds 
all the way to Hudson’s Bay, may open an 
“annex” to the Lake Superior country that 
will astonish the world quite as much as its 
American counterpart has been doing. 
Then, too, there is much of significance 
in the recent improvement of the great 
industrial army upon which, after all, the 
development of this Lake Superior country 
is dependent. Many recruits of the best 
kind have been added to it within the last 
year or two. Indeed, an industry wherein 
even the most unskilled labor is paid at the 
rate of more than two dollars a day is 
bound, sooner or later, to prove something of 
an El Dorado for many poorly paid classes 
of workmen. With 
the help of all the 
new devices which 
havebeen introduced 
during the closing 
years of the century, 
the iron-miner has 
also been able to in- 
crease his efficiency 
to such a degree that 
it is now nothing unusual for a worker in an 
underground mine to turn out five or six tons 
of ore a day; and at the great basins which 
have been hollowed out of the earth to such 
a depth that, looking down, the miners ap- 
pear like dolls, a daily output as high as 
eighty tons for every man has been recorded. 
To show what changing conditions have 
wrought, there might be cited the case of the 
Tower Mine in Minnesota, which ranks as 
one of the most wonderful iron-producing 
properties in the world. A decade ago there 
were employed in its caverns more than 
fifteen hundred men, who produced a daily 
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average of one ton of ore a man at a cost 
of nearly a dollar and a half. Now there 
are only half as many men employed, and 
they get out the same quantity of ore. In 
other words, each worker sends to the sur- 
face more than two tons a day, and the 
cost of production has been reduced one 
half. 

The comparison might be carried all 
through one of these great iron-mines— 
hives of industry so vast that, even with a 
guide as pilot, it requires an entire day to 
travel through one. Machine-drills, driven 
by compressed air, have displaced the ham- 
mer and drill in the hands of the pioneer 
miner, and up on the surface one of the 
great steam-shovels which one sees on every 
hand in the mining country is loading two 
hundred cars a day from the stock-piles and 
performing the work that formerly required 
a squad of perhaps a couple of hundred 
men working industriously with shovel and 
barrow. 

But in iron-mining, as in industrial fields, 
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the men who have been displaced by these 
mechanical workers have found more profit- 
able employment in the new fields which have 
been opened by that same spirit of progress 
and expansion which introduced the auto- 
matic devices. The men who have visited 
the Lake Superior mining towns every year 
for several decades say that the little com- 
munities never gave such an impression of 
solidity as at present. Many of the miners 
who have come to the lake country from the 
coal regions and elsewhere have brought 
their families with them. Many of them 
seem imbued with an ambition to own their 
homes. Queer, squatty little hovels some 
of them are, to be sure; but there is a 
far greater proportion of well-built, well- 
kept frame houses, and whatever the pre- 
tensions of the habitation, at least it serves 
to anchor the miner to one abiding-place, 
and he becomes less of a wanderer than he 
was in the old days, which is certainly a 
good thing for the worker, and presumably 
for the employer as well. 
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T was on the occasion of the Lower Rhen- 
ish Musical Festival at Cologne, in May, 
1874, that I first met Brahms. The thought 
of seeing face to face the great composer, 
whose name was then on every musician’s 
lips, had occupied my mind for weeks be- 
forehand, and I well remember my embar- 
rassment and the sensation it gave me when 
at last I was permitted to shake hands with 
him after the rehearsal of Handel’s “Sam- 
son,” in which oratorio I had been engaged 
to sing the part of Harapha. A few en- 
couraging words, in reference to some new 
songs! of mine (I never dreamed he could 


1 Published, 1873, under the title “Sinnen und Minnen, 
Op. 21.” —EprrTor. 





have known I had composed at all), soon put 
me at my ease, and I could give myself up to 
scrutinizing Brahms’s personal appearance. 

He was broad-chested, of rather short 
stature, with a tendency to stoutness. His 
face was clean-shaven; the healthy and 
rather ruddy color of his skin indicated a 
love of nature and a habit of being in the 
open air in all kinds of weather; his thick 
hair fell nearly down to his shoulders. His 
clothes and boots were not exactly of the 
latest pattern, nor did they fit particularly 
well, but his linen was spotless. 

What, however, struck me most was the 
kindliness of his eyes. They were of a light 
blue, wonderfully keen and bright, with now 
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and then a roguish twinkle in them, and yet 
sometimes of almost childlike tenderness. 
Soon I was to find out that that roguish 
twinkle in his eyes corresponded to a quality 
in his nature which perhaps would be best 


look at that lucky fellow Henschel! He can 
sing, and compose as well, and we”—de- 
scribing with his hand a circle which in- 
cluded Brahms—“ we can compose only.” 

“ And not even that,” came instantly from 














FROM THE PAINTING BY JOHN 8. SARGENT, 


GEORGE HENSCHEL. 


described as good-natured sarcasm. In the 
evening I found myself sitting with Brahms 
in a Aneipe,—one of those cozy restaurants, 
redolent of the mixed perfumes of beer, 
wine, coffee, and food, and so characteristic 
of Germany, —in the company of four or five 
of the prominent composers of the day, who 
had come from their different places of 
abode to attend the festival. 

The musical proceedings of the day had 
been the chief topic of conversation, when 
suddenly one of the Herren Kapellmeister, 
pointing toward me, exclaimed: “ Now, just 


Brahms, while his countenance bore the ex- 
pression of the most perfect innocence. 
Brahms was very fond of sitting with good 
friends over his beer or wine or Kaffee (with 
the accent, after the Viennese fashion, on 
the second syllable) in the Kneipe till the 
small hours of the day. After the perform- 
ance of “Samson” our party did not break 
up until half-past two in the morning. For 
a young singer to sit late at night in a 
hot room full of tobacco-smoke, for hours 
at a stretch, and that between two public 
appearances, is not precisely a thing I could 
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conscientiously recom- 
mend any one to imitate; 
but at that time nothing 
would have induced me to 
leave the room before 
Brahms, so fascinated was 
I with his personality, so 
jealous of every minute of 
his company. 

It was not until the early 
spring of the following 
year (1875) that I met 
Brahms again. In the 
meantime some letters had 
passed between us, relat- 
ing to my singing for the 
Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde of Vienna, of 
whose concerts Brahms, 
at that time, was the con- 
ductor. I had been en- 
gaged to sing the part of 
Christ in Bach’s “ Passion 
Music according to St. 
Matthew,” and that of 
Odysseus in Bruch’s secular 
oratorio of that name, and 
it may be imagined how 
great an inspiration it was 
for a young musician like 
myself to sing under the 
direction of Brahms, and 
to be, for several weeks, 
in daily and intimate inter- 
course with him. 

We went for a short 
walk together every day, 
mostly in the Prater, the 
favorite out-of-door resort 
of the Viennese, and it 
seemed a matterof no small 
gratification to Brahms to 
find himself recognized and 
respectfully greeted everywhere we happened 
to drop in for an occasional rest. 

The numerous gardens where Gipsy bands 
played especially attracted us, and it was a 
delight to see the increased spirit the brown 
sons of the Puszta put into their music in 
the presence of the master who had done so 
much toward opening up to their beloved 
tunes a wider sphere of popularity. 

The two concerts mentioned above went 
off beautifully. Brahms had trained the 
chorus excellently, and conducted with great 
earnestness. The performance of “Odys- 
seus ”—the last that Brahms conducted for 
the society, having resigned his post early in 
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the year—took place in the morning, and 
was followed by the solemn ceremony of 
presenting Brahms with an illuminated ad- 
dress, acknowledging his great achievements 
as conductor of the society, and expressing 
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the society’s and the chorus’s regret at his 
resignation. A local poet delivered a very 
eulogistic oration, which Brahms, who looked 
rather bored, merely acknowledged with the 
astonishingly curt words, “Thank you very 
much.” Then he took under his arm the folio 
containing the address and walked away. 
He afterward told me that such official 
proceedings were exceedingly distasteful to 
him. 

Far more to his liking was the supper at 
one of the leading hotels, to which, on the 
evening of that day, a great many of his 
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friends sat down with him, and which the 
presence of ladies made all the more accep- 
table to the guest of the evening. 

The memory of the anniversary of Bee- 
thoven’s death (March 26) in that year will 
never fade from my mind, since it was my 
great privilege to spend part of the day with 
Brahms in the very chamber in which the 
great composer had died. Common friends 
of ours were then living in the suite of rooms 
once occupied by Beethoven in the Schwarz- 
Spanierhaus. From the corner of the room 
in which Beethoven’s bed had stood, his bust, 
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adorned with a laurel wreath, looked down 
upon us, and though nearly half a century had 
passed away since that historical thunder- 
storm during which the immortal soul of the 
Titan freed itself from its earthly fetters, so 
deeply were we impressed by the solemnity 
of the hour that when, after a long silence, 
we began to speak again, we did so in a 
subdued whisper only. 

It was in the following year that I began 
my diary. My profession brought me into 
frequent contact with the master, who, to my 
gratification, seemed to have permitted the 
young, enthusiastic musician to have, in inti- 
mate hours, an occasional deeper insight into 
the workings of his mind than was vouch- 
safed to the outer world, against which he 
appeared to be fortified with the aes triplex of 
irony, sarcasm, and indifference. I was anx- 
ious to preserve the many interesting things 
he had to say on musical and other matters, 
and religiously jotted down my recollections 
in the evening of every day spent in Brahms’s 
company. I shall not attempt to embellish 
or improve upon the style—if style there be 
—of these cursory notes, but give them 
translated literally from the manuscript as 
it lies before me, written in pencil and with 
no corrections whatever, thus indicating the 
absence, at that time, of any desire on my 
part to let them see the light of publicity. 


THE DIARY.! 


Munster, WESTPHALIA, February 3, 1876. 
Brahms arrived yesterday. Iam glad my hoarse- 
ness is gradually disappearing, for the thought of 
those high notes in his “Triumphlied”? rather 
troubled me. I asked him if eventually he would 
object to my changing some of the highest notes 
into some more convenient ones, and he said: 
“Not in the least. As far as I am concerned, a 
thinking, sensible singer may, without hesitation, 
alter a note, which for some reason or other is 
out of his compass, into one which he can reach 
with comfort, provided always the declamation 
remains correct and the accentuation does not suffer.” 

February 6. Yesterday was the concert. 
Brahms played his “Concerto in D Minor” wonder- 
fully. I especially noted his emphasizing each of 
those tremendous shakes in the first movement by 
placing a short rest between its last note and the 
little note before the next. He played like this: 
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During those stops he would lift his hands up 
high and let them come down on the keys with a 
force like that of a lion’s paw. It was grand. 
Dear old Isegrim * conducted, and almost chuckled 
with joy at every beautiful phrase. The glorious 
but horribly difficult “ Triumphlied,” conducted by 
Brahms himself, went beautifully. My throat 
was still not right, and with Brahms’s consent I 
changed the phrase: 








And be-hold then, the heavens o - pen'’d wide, 


into: 
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KOBLENZ ON THE RHINE, February 26, 1876. 
Brahms and I were the soloists at the orchestral 
concert which took place last night under the 
conductorship of Maszkowski. The day before 
yesterday was the Generalprobe* Brahms had 
played Schumann’s “Concerto in A Minor,” and 
missed a good many notes. So in the morning of 
the day of the concert he went to the concert-hall 
to practise. He had asked me to follow him there 
a little later and to rehearse with him the songs 
—his, of course—I had to sing to his accompani- 
ment in the evening. When I arrived at the hall 
I found him quite alone, working away for all he 
was worth on Beethoven’s “Choral Fantasy” and 
Schumann’s “Concerto.” He was quite red in the 
face, and interrupting himself for a moment on 
seeing me stand beside him, he said, with that child- 
like, confiding expression of his eyes: “ Really, this 
is horrid. Those people to-night expect to hear 
something especially good, and here I am treating 
them to a hoggish mess. I assure you, I could play 
to-day, with the greatest ease, far more difficult 
things, with wider stretches for the fingers, —my 
own concerto, for instance,—but just those sim- 
ple diatonic quick runs are exasperating. I keep 
saying to myself: ‘ But, Johannes, pull yourself toge- 
ther. Do play decently.’ But no use; it’s horrid.” 

After our little private rehearsal, Brahms, 
Maszkowski, and I proceeded to Councilor Wege- 
ler’s, Brahms’s host, in accordance with an invi- 
tation to inspect the celebrated and really won- 
derful wine-cellars of his firm, and to partake of 
a little luncheon in the sample-room afterward. 
Toward the end of the sumptuous repast, which 
Brahms relished as much as any of us, a bottle of 
old Rauenthaler of the year ’65 was opened, with 
due ceremony, by our host. It proved, indeed, to 
bea rare drop, and we all sat in almost reverential 








1 Excerpts appeared in the “Neues Tagblatt” of 
Vienna a year after the composer’s death. 

2 “Triumphal Hymn, Op. 55,” published in 1872. 

3 “Isegrim,” the poetic name for “bear,” was the 
sobriquet of the composer Julius Otto Grimm, an old 
friend of Brahms, who was then at the head of the 
various musical institutions of Miinster. 

4 Final full rehearsal, to which in most places in Ger- 
many the public is admitted. 
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silence, bent over the high light-green goblets, 
which we held in close proximity to our respective 
noses. Wegeler at last broke the silence with the 
solemn words: “Yes, gentlemen, what Brahms is 
among the composers, this Rauenthaler is among 
the wines.” Quick as lightning we heard Brahms’s 
often husky, but never unmelodious, voice reply, 
“ Ah, then let ’s have a bottle of Bach now!” 

The concert went off well, as did the supper 
afterward. Brahms was in particularly high 
spirits. The many proofs of sincere admiration 
and affection he had received during his stay 
in Koblenz had greatly pleased and touched him, 
and he even went so far as to make a speech—a 
very rare thing with him. 

WIESBADEN, February 27, 1876. Yesterday 
Brahms and I left Koblenz. We were quite alone 
in our compartment, and I had the happiness of 
finding him, in regard to his own self and his way 
of working, more communicative than ever. Be- 
ginning by speaking of the events of the past 
days, we soon drifted into talking about art in 
general and music in particular. 

“There is no real creating,” he said, “without 
hard work. That which you would call invention, 
that is to say, a thought, is simply an inspiration 
from above, for which I am not responsible, which 
is no merit of mine. Yes, it is a present, a gift, 
which I ought even to despise until I have made 
it my own by right of hard work. And there 
need be no hurry about that, either. It is as with 
the seed-corn: it germinates unconsciously and in 
spite of ourselves. When I, for instance, have 
found the first phrase of a song, say, 
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I might shut the book there and then, go for a 
walk, do some other work, and perhaps not think 
of it again for months. Nothing, however, is 
lost. If afterward I approach the subject again, 
it is sure to have taken shape; I can now begin 
really to work at it. But there are composers who 
sit at the piano with a poem before them, putting 
music to it from A to Z until it is done. They 
write themselves into a state of enthusiasm which 
makes them see something finished, something 
important, in every bar.” 

Immediately after our arrival here we had a 
rehearsal for to-night’s concert. Brahms played 
his “Concerto in D Minor” more beautifully than 
I had ever heard him play it before. 

After the concert we went to the house of the 
Princess of Hesse-Barchfeld to supper. Although 
Brahms, Ernst Franck, the genial composer and 
conductor, who had come over from Mannheim, 
and I were the only non-aristocratic guests pres- 
ent, the affair was very charming and gemiitlich. 
Brahms’s neighbor at table was the very hand- 











1 “Mainacht, Op. 43, No. 2.” 
2 A composer of the most wonderful fertility, at that 
time quite celebrated and rather popular. 
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some and fascinating wife of a celebrated gen- 
eral, and this fact, together with the fiery Rhine 
wine, had a most animating effect on Brahms. 
After supper the greater part of the company 
had a very lively game of billiards, and just be- 
fore leaving, the princess presented Brahms with 
a handsome box of ebony, to the lid of which a 
laurel wreath of silver was attached. Each leaf 
of the wreath had the title of one of Brahms’s 
works engraved‘on it. He was delighted, though 
highly amused at finding on one of the leaves 
“Triumphlied,” that colossal “Song of Triumph ” 
for double chorus and orchestra, and on the one 
next to it, “ Wiegenlied,” the sweet little lullaby 
of twenty-four bars. 

BERLIN, February 28, 1876. Just arrived home 
from Wiesbaden. Spent another highly interest- 
ing day there with Brahms yesterday. In the 
morning there was a matinée musicale at the 
house of the same Princess of Hesse-Barchfeld. 
The Frankfort String Quartet, Hugo Heermann 
leading, had come over for the purpose. Brahms 
played with them his “Quartet in C Minor, Op. 
60,” and then accompanied me in the longest, and 
to me finest, of his romances from Tieck’s beautiful 
Magelone, “ Wie soll ich die Freude, die Wonne 
denn tragen,” Op. 33, No. 6. 

After the matinée Brahms took me to the Land- 
gravine Anna of Hesse, a princess of considerable 
musical talent, whom, however, as he tg]d me, he 
mostly admired for her simple and modest yet 
extremely cordial and affable manners. Otherwise 
he does not particularly care for personal inter- 
course with the “highest spheres of society,” as he 
called it. 

Last night, being the Sunday before Shrove- 
Tuesday, we had intended to go to the masked 
ball at the Kursaal, to which we had already 
taken tickets. In the afternoon, however, Brahms 
came to my room in the hotel, and said: “I have 
another idea; let us give the tickets to the head 
waiter and ourselves rather go to ——,? which 
will entertain us just as well. You know, I am 
really fond of the man, but can’t help being amused 
by his good-natured loquacity, which to me is as 
good as a play. Do make him speak of Wagner: 
I like that especially: and also ask him to show 
you one of his orchestral scores; they are really 
models of what copying ought to be. You will 
see that —— is an extraordinary fellow. He is 
not happy unless he composes a certain number 
of hours every day, and with all that he copies 
even the parts of his symphonies.” 

Well, to Mr. ——’s house we went accordingly, 
finding, to our satisfaction, both him and his wife 
at home. Brahms seemed tired; he spoke little, 
which, however, was only natural, since both Mr. 
—— and his wife seemed to vie with each other 
as to which could talk most and quickest. At last 
Mr. ——, who constantly reminded me of Don Bar- 
tole without a wig, was called away into the next 
room by his barber, who had come to shave him, 
and the task of entertaining us rested on Mrs. 

. “You have no idea,” she 
said, “how hard a worker —— is.” She never said 
“my husband.” “I am proud and happy to have at 
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last prevailed upon him to go for a walk with 
our daughter every day for two hours, thus keep- 
ing him for at least two hours a day from com- 
posing.” 

“ Ah, that ’s good, that ’s good,” said Brahms, 
instantly, again looking as innocent as a new- 
born babe. 

Mr. ——, upon our taking leave, offered to 
accompany us on a little stroll through the park, 
during which he told us he had received an in- 
vitation to conduct one of his symphonies at a 
coming musical festival Upon my speaking 
rather disparagingly of the musical achievements 
of the moving spirit of that festival, a member 
of the aristocracy, who had produced and published 
several pretentious compositions of his own, 
Brahms said, with the pretense of a serious rebuke 
in his voice: “ My dear Henschel, let me warn you 
to be more cautious in speaking of a nobleman’s 
compositions, for you can never know who did 
them.” 

We left Wiesbaden last night for Frankfort. 
On arriving at the old hotel where I always used 
to stay, the room No. 42 was allotted to us by 
one of the menials. While, however, we were 
sitting in the tap-room over a farewell bottle of 
Rhine wine, the head waiter, who knew us, came 
to me, announcing that a far better room, No. 11, 
had been placed at our disposal. After a cozy 
chat, in the course of which Brahms, to my great 
delight, asked me if I knew of a very remote 
quiet spot, untrodden by excursionists, where, 
during the summer, we could spend a few days to- 
gether, we retired to room No. 11, and it was my 
instant and most ardent endeavor to go to sleep 
before Brahms, as I knew from past experience 
that otherwise his impertinently healthy habit of 
snoring would mean death to any hope of sleep on 
my part. 

My delight at seeing him take up a book and 
read in bed was only equaled by my horror when, 
after a few minutes, I saw him blow out the 
candle, and, in a few minutes more, the room was 
ringing with the most unearthly noises issuing 
from his nasal and vocal organs. I was in despair, 
for I wanted sleep, and, moreover, had to leave 
for Berlin early the next morning. Suddenly I 
remembered room No. 42. I got up, went down 
to the lodge of the porter, whom I roused from a 
sound sleep, and, explaining cause and object, I 
made him open room No. 42 for me. 

After a good night’s rest, I returned, early in 
the morning, to the room in which I had left 
Brahms. He was awake, and, looking at me with 
the familiar little twinkle in his eye, said to me, 
with mock seriousness in his voice, well knowing 
what had driven me away: “Oh, Henschel, when 
I awoke and found your bed empty, I said to my- 
self, ‘There! He has gone and hanged himself.’ 
But, really, why did n’t you throw a boot at me?” 
The idea of my throwing a boot at Brahms! 


1 T have always been grateful to Brahms for the sug- 
gestion of what has been a habit with me ever since 
that day. 

2 Composer, and up to the time of his death, in 1868, 
cantor of the church and school of St. Thomas in Leipsic. 
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During our hurried breakfast—Brahms also 
had to take an early train to return to Vienna— 
we again spoke of the coming summer, and he 
seemed rather attracted by the glowing descrip- 
tion I gave him of the island of Riigen, in the 
Baltic Sea, which I had visited before and was 
very fond of, but which was quite unknown to 
him. So we parted with a hearty “Au revoir,” 
which made me very happy. I love him dearly. 

Sassnitz, ISLAND OF RUcGEN, Saturday, July 
8, 1876. Arrived here late last night. The dili- 
gence was delayed by one of the heaviest thun- 
der-storms which I can remember, and did not 
pull up at the little hostelry, which also contains 
the post-office, until half-past eleven; but, in spite 
of the late hour, Brahms was there to receive me, 
and we had an hour’s chat in the coffee-room. 
Then he went to his lodging down in the village, 
while I came up here to the Fahrnberg, where, 
however, Brahms is going to have regularly his 
midday and evening meals. 

Sunday, July 9. Yesterday morning Brahms 
came up early to go bathing with me. There was 
a fine surf on, and the temperature of the water 
being rather high, we stayed in it nearly half 
an hour, enjoying ourselves hugely. I greatly ad- 
mired Brahms’s well-knit, muscular body, which 
is only rather too much inclined to embonpoint, I 
fear. 

In the water he drew my attention to the pos- 
sibility of having one’s eyes wide open when div- 
ing. It is not only possible, he said, but also very 
agreeable and strengthening for the eyes. I at 
once followed his advice to try, succeeding im- 
mediately, and we greatly amused ourselves by 
throwing little copper coins into the water and 
diving for them.' 

In the evening we sat together in the Fahrn- 
berg. I showed him the new series of Moritz 
Hauptmann’s® letters. After we had read a few, 
he said: “ How discreet one must be in writing let- 
ters! Some day they ’ll be printed. Now, there’s 
hardly anything in these letters which would not 
read just as well if their contents were turned up- 
side down. To be sure, it is an agreeable gift to 
write clever letters, but only letters of purely sci- 
entific purport have an intrinsic value.” 

I drew Brahms’s attention toeone letter espe- 
cially, written to Mr. ——,’ and expressed my sur- 
prise at the lenient and amiable way in which 
Hauptmann spoke of that gentleman’s composi- 
tions. “Well,” said Brahms, “—— had very aris- 
tocratic parents and Hauptmann a very delicate 
nature.” 

In the course of our talk one of the greatest 
virtuosos of the day, a personal friend of Brahms, 
was mentioned. “There are people,” Brahms said, 
“who can talk and talk about the most unlikely, 
impossible thing until they actually believe it 
themselves. It’s what I wouldcall Suade.* For in- 
stance, the other day, after having played the last 


3 An able but decidedly mediocre composer, who at 
that time occupied a rather prominent position as 
teacher at one of the musical institutions of Berlin. 

4 “Palaver” comes nearest to expressing the mean- 
ing of this word. 
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movement of my ‘C Minor Quartet,’ in which a 
friend detected a certain resemblance to Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Trio in C Minor,’ without realizing that 
what, there, is theme itself, is, with me, simply an 
accompanying figure, my friend asked me, —in all 
seriousness, mind,—‘Now, am I not right: you 
wanted to show what you could do with that 
theme?’ How stupid!” 

Two stories which Brahms told me I write down 
as showing what a tender, sympathetic heart he 
has. Both stories refer to Mr. ——.? 

“With us in Vienna,” he began, “it frequently 
occurs that the postmen, though officially obliged 
to deliver all letters at the doors of the respective 
flats to which they are addressed, leave them with 
the concierge of the house, who, as you know, 
always has his little lodgings in the souterrain. 
Well, Mr. , who lived in the fourth floor, once 
received a letter in that way twenty-four hours 
later than he ought to have if the postman had 
delivered it, according to his duty, at his door. 

“Without warning, he lodged an information 
against the offender with the general postmaster, 
who ordered the matter to be investigated. In 
the meantime a colleague of the poor postman had 
tried to persuade Mr. ’s servant-girl to take 
the blame upon herself, as nothing could happen 
to her, while the postman, who was a married man 
with a family, would surely be dismissed. When, 
consequently, the post-office commissioners ap- 
peared at ’s house to ascertain the exact facts 
of the case, the servant-girl stepped forward, 
boldly declaring it was she who omitted to deliver 
the letter, which had been in her pocket those 
twenty-four hours. And the postman was saved.” 

Brahms’s whole face beamed with joy as he 
told the story, and especially the action of the 
brave and generous girl he could not praise 
highly enough. 

The second story is equally pathetic. 

. and I,” said Brahms, “met at the same 
table in the coffee-house regularly on two or 
three evenings in the week, and it always used to 
embarrass me greatly when, on paying our bills, 

suspiciously scrutinized his, questioning the 
waiter as to this or that little item which he was 
not sure of having had, etc. One evening, when 
this had happened again, the waiter came close 
up to , and whispered into his ear, his voice 
trembling with excitement and indignation: ‘I beg 
of you, Mr. ——, not to mistrust me; I could not 
live if I thought you doubted my honesty.’ Then 
he retired. —— got up without changing a 
muscle in his face, and left. A little later, when I 
went home myself, I gave the waiter an unusually 
large douceur, and said, ‘This is from the other 
gentleman as well.’” . . . 


BRAHMS is looking splendid. His solid frame, the 
healthy, dark-brown color of his face, the full 
hair, just a little sprinkled with gray, all make 
him appear the very image of strength and vigor. 
He walks about here just as he pleases, gener- 


1 A well-known writer and commentator on music, 
then living at Vienna. 
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ally with his waistcoat unbuttoned and his hat in 
his hand, always with clean linen, but without 
collar or necktie. These he dons at table d’héte 
only. His whole appearance vividly recalls some 
portraits of Beethoven. His appetite is excellent. 
Evenings he regularly drinks three glasses of 
beer, always finishing with his beloved Kaffee. 

July 10. Yesterday afternoon I spent nearly 
three hours in Brahms’s rooms. He showed me 
new songs of his, and asked me if I could suggest 
a short way of indicating that a certain phrase in 
one of them was not his own. “I have,” he said, 
“taken a charming motive of Scarlatti’s as the 
theme of a song I composed on a poem by Goethe, 
and should like to acknowledge my indebtedness.” 
We agreed that the best way would be simply 
to place Scarlatti’s name at the end of the phrase 
in question: 





He also showed me the manuscript of an unpub- 
lished song and of the first movement of a requiem, 
both by Schubert, enthusiastically commenting on 
their beauty. The first two issues of the Bach 
Society’s publication of cantatas were lying on 
his table, and he pointed out to me how badly the 
accompaniments were often arranged for the 
piano. 

In connection with this he came to speak of 
piano scores in general, and of those edited by 
Chrysander in particular, and of Julius Schaeffer's 
pamphlet on the subject. “The chief aim,” he 
said, “of a pianoforte arrangement of orchestral 
accompaniments must be to be easily playable. It 
does not matter at all if the different parts move 
correctly and in strict accordance with the rules 
of counterpoint.” As an example he mentioned 
the bass in the accompaniment of one of Mozart’s 
violin sonatas, which, indeed, reads: 


== 


Then we went together through the full score of 
Mozart’s “Requiem,” which he had undertaken to 
prepare for a new edition of Mozart’s works. | 
admired the great trouble he had taken in the 
revision of the score. Every note of Siissmayer’s 
was most carefully distinguished from Mozart's 
own. 

It was a wonderful experience to have this 
man’s company quite to myself for so long a time. 
During all these days Brahms has never spoken 
of anything which does not really interest him, 
never said anything superfluous or commonplace, 
except at the table d’héte, where he purposely 
talks of hackneyed things, such as the weather, 
food, the temperature of the water, excursions, 
etc. 


2 This spirited, humorous song was afterward pub- 
lished as No. 5 of Op. 72. 
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July 11. I bought a strong hammock yester- 
day, and Brahms and I went into the lovely beech- 
woods, and hung it up between two trees, on a spot 
from which we could see the sea far below us. 
We then both climbed into it, an amusing, though 
by no means easy, task to accomplish. After 
having comfortably established ourselves in it we 
enjoyed a very cozy, agreeable hour of dolce far 
niente. Brahms was in an angelic mood, and went 
from one charming, interesting story to another, in 
which the gentler sex played a not unimportant 

art. 

Then we resolved to go on an expedition to find 
his bull-frog pond, of which he had spoken to me 
some days ago. His sense of locality is not very 
great, and we walked on and on, across waste 
stretches of moorland. Often we heard the call 
of bull-frogs in the distance, but he said, “No, 
that’s not my pond yet.” And we walked on. At 
last we found it, a tiny little pond in the midst of 
a wide plain grown with heather. We had not 
met a human being on our walk, and this solitary 
spot seemed out of the world altogether. 

“Can you imagine,” Brahms began, “anything 
sadder or more melancholy than this music, the 
undefinable sounds of which for ever and ever 
move within the poor compass of a diminished 


third? 
-_ a 2 


Here we can realize how fairy-tales of enchanted 
princes and princesses have originated. Listen! 

here he is again, the poor king’s son with his 
pitiful C flat.” 

We stretched ourselves out in the grass,—it 
was a very warm evening,—lighted cigarettes, 
and lay listening in deepest silence for fully 
half an hour. Then we leaned over the pond, 
caught tiny little baby frogs, and let them jump 
into the water again from a stone, which greatly 
amused Brahms, especially when the sweet little 
things, happy to be in their element again, hur- 
riedly swam away, using their nimble little legs 
most gracefully and according to all the rules of 
the natatory art. When they thought themselves 
quite safe, Brahms would tenderly catch one again 
in his hand and heartily laugh with pleasure on 
giving it its freedom. 

During our walk homeward we spoke almost 
exclusively of musical matters, and he said: “ You 
must practise more gymnastics, my dear—four- 
part songs, variations, etc.; that will be beneficial 
to your opera, too.”* As we parted for the 
night, he called after me: “Come for me to-mor- 
row morning, and let ’s go bathing together. 
Bring new songs, ‘Gerda’ score, or anything beau- 
tiful.” So this morning I went to take him three 
new songs of mine. . . . 

The afternoon we spent in the hammock again, 
and on the way home we came to talk of Wag- 








_ | It is interesting to note that in Brahms’s songs dat- 
ing from this period similar phrases repeatedly occur. 

“I was e at that time in writing a tragic 
opera, “Gerda,” never finished. 


ner’s trilogy, “The Ring of the Nibelungs.” I 
had just spoken of some, to me, especially beau- 
tiful places in the first act of “Die Walkiire,” and 
of the fresh and breezy song of Siegfried in 
“Siegfried,” “Aus dem Wald fort in die Welt 
ziehn” (“From the wood forth into the world 
fare”). 

“Certainly,” he said, “these are beautiful things, 
but I can’t help it, they do not interest me. What 
you just hummed— 


SSS =a3 


is, no doubt, very beautiful; and when Sigmund 
pulls the sword out of the tree, that is very fine, 
too, but it would, in my mind, be really powerful 
and carry one away if it all concerned, let us say, 
young Bonaparte, or some other hero who stands 
nearer to our sensibilities, who has a closer claim 
to our affection. As regards the song, ‘Aus dem 
Wald fort,’ Iam sure nobody would see anything 
particular in it if one of us had written it One 
would find it quite pretty, but hardly make a fuss 
about it. And then that stilted, bombastic lan- 
guage.” He took my copy of the text. “Listen: 


“ An Briinnhilds. Felsen 
fahret vorbei; 
der dort noch lodert, 
weiset Loge nach Walhall! 
Denn der Gétter Ende 
daimmert nun auf; 
so—werf ich den Brand 
in Walhalls prangende Burg.” 


(By Briinnhild’s rock 

your road shall be bent; 

who roars yet round it, 

Loge warn him to Walhall! 
For with doom of Gods 

is darkened the day; 

so—set I the torch 

to Walhall’s towering walls.) 4 








He recited the words with exaggerated pathos. 
“Tf I read this to a counting-house clerk, I am 
sure it would make a tremendous impression: ‘So 
—set—I—the torch . . .’ J do not understand 
this sort of thing. What really does happen with 
the Ring? Do you know? And those endless duets! 
Look at Goethe’s ‘Tasso.’ Every word in that is 
pure gold; yet the long duets, though beautiful 
reading, prevent the play from being interesting 
as a drama.” 

July 12. I went to Brahms’s last night. He 
had been reading, and, after giving me a cordial 
welcome, began looking through my new manu- 
script songs. He took up the one in E flat, after 
Hafis “Wo Engel hausen”® (“Where angels 
hover”), and said: “ Well, there is a pretty song, 
but it seems to me you are too easily satisfied. 
One ought never to forget that by actually per- 
fecting one piece one learns more than by be 
ginning or half-finishing ten. Let it rest, let it 


3 From “Die Walkiire.” 
4 English version by Alfred Forman. 
5 Published with three others as Op. 34. 
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rest, and keep going back to it and working at it 
over and over again until it is completed as a 
finished work of art, until there is not a note too 
much or too little, not a bar you could improve 
upon. Whether it is beautiful also is an entirely 
different matter, but perfect it must be. You see, 
I am lazy, but I never cool down over a work, 
once begun, until it is perfected, unassailable.” 

Thus he continued speaking, drawing, in the 
most amiable way, my attention to this little 
defect, that little blemish, so that I sat happy and 
silent, careful not to interrupt this to me so pre- 
cious lesson. 

July 13. I asked him yesterday if he had 
thought of going to the inauguration performances 
of “The Nibelungs’ Ring ” at Bayreuth in August. 
“T am afraid,” he said, “it ’s too expensive. I 
have repeatedly heard ‘ Rheingold’ and ‘ Walkiire’ 
at Munich, and confess it would greatly interest 
me, but—well, we ’ll think of it.” 

Then, taking up the volume of Hauptmann’s 
letters I had lent him, and pointing to one of 
them, he said: “Just look; do you see these aster- 
isks instead of a name?” I did, and read the 
whole sentence, which described a certain com- 
poser, indicated by the asterisks, as a rather 
haughty young man. “That ’s me,” said Brahms. 
“When I was a very young man I remember 
playing, at Gottingen, my ‘Sonata in C’ to Haupt- 
mann. He was not very complimentary about it; 
in fact, had much fault to find with it, which I, a 
very modest youth at that time, accepted in per- 
fect silence. I afterward heard that this silence 
had been interpreted, and complained of, as 
haughtiness. I confess, the more I read of these 
letters, the clearer it becomes to me that they are 
written with a certain consciousness of impor- 
tance. Beethoven would have laughed if any one, 
seeing in one of his letters a remark on any sub- 
ject whatever, had taken this as an absolute proof 
of the justice of such remark. But there are peo- 
ple—take, for instance, Varnhagen—who, never 
having accomplished anything really great them- 
selves, sit down at their writing-desks in a pee- 
vish, sulky temper, pulling to pieces—even when 
praising—everything they can lay hold of. To 
twaddle about Bach or Beethoven, as is done in 
the letters to Hauser, in a feuilletonistic way, 
is wholly unnecessary: they stand too firm for 
that.” 

July 14. Last evening we sat down-stairs in 
the coffee-room, having supper, when suddenly 
some one in the adjoining dining-hall began to 
play Chopin’s “Study in A Flat” on the piano. I 
sprang up, intending to put a stop to it, and ex- 


1 I well remember my wondering at the time just 
what meaning Brahms intended to convey with these 
words. Herr Max Kalbeck, of the “Neues Tagblatt ” of 
Vienna, makes the following comment on them: “This 
sentence needs an explanation, as it could easily be 
interpreted as meaning that ‘Tristan,’ in contrast to the 
‘not always pleasant’ ‘Ring of the Nibelungs,’ had 
pleased Brahms very much, so much, indeed, that it 
made him cross out of envy. We know from personal 
experience that Brahms, though warmly acknowledging 
the many musical beauties of the work, had a particular 
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claiming, “Oh, these women!” when Brahms said, 
“No; this is no woman.” I went into the hall to 
look, and found he was right. “Yes,” he said, 
“in this respect I am hardly ever mistaken; and 
it is by no means easy to distinguish, by the sense 
of hearing alone, a feminine man from a masculine 
woman.” 

July 15. Yesterday morning I took to Brahms 
the orchestral score of Wagner’s “Gétterdim- 
merung.” In the afternoon he said to me, “ Why 
did you bring it to me?” He had particularly 
asked me for it! “The thing interests and fasci- 
nates one, and yet, properly speaking, is not always 
pleasant. With the ‘Tristan’ score it is differ- 
ent. If I look at that in the morning, I am cross 
for the rest of the day.”! 

. . . To-day I read out, from a Berlin paper, the 
news of the death, at Bayreuth, of a member of 
the Wagner orchestra. “The first corpse,” said 
Brahms. 

In celebration of the sixth anniversary of the 
declaration of war” we ordered a bottle of cham- 
pagne. We had talked ourselves into a tremen- 
dous patriotism, and Brahms told me that his first 
thought, when the war was declared, was to go to 
Mme. Schumann, who resided, without the pro- 
tection of a man, at Baden-Baden. 

“So great was my enthusiasm,” he said, “that 
I was firmly resolved to join, after the first great 
defeat, the army as a volunteer, fully convinced 
that I would meet my old father there to fight side 
by side with me. Thank God! it turned out dif- 
ferently.” 

Yesterday I was with Brahms from noon until 
eleven at night without interruption. He was in 
excellent spirits. We had our swim in the sea 
together, and again amused ourselves and each 
other by diving for little red pebbles. After the 
midday dinner Brahms was lying in my room, in 
the hammock which I had secured between window 
and door, while I read to him Meilhac’s amusing 
comedy, “L’Attaché.” After the usual coffee at 
a coffee-house on the beach, we went for a long 
stroll in the Hansemann Park, near Crampas, the 
nearest village. We spoke, among other things, 
of Carl Loewe. Brahms thinks highly of his bal- 
lads and Servian songs. “However, with us in 
Vienna,” he said, “Loewe is, to my regret, much 
overrated. One places him, in his songs, side by 
side with, in his ballads above, Schubert, and over- 
looks the fact that what with the one is genius, 
with the other is simply talented craft... . 

“In writing songs,” he cautioned me, “you 
must endeavor to invent, simultaneously with the 
melody, a healthy, powerful bass. You stick too 


dislike for ‘Tristan,’ and as to envy, he never in his 
life envied any one. In Wagner he admired, above all, 
the magnitude of his intentions and the energy in carry- 
ing them out. The Bayreuth Festival Theater he hailed 
as a national, all-German affair. We believe the chief 
reason why Brahms never went to Bayreuth is to be 
found in the circumstance that the performances always 
happened at a season when he, after long and arduous 
creative work, was wont to give himself up entirely to 
the recreation of an out-of-door life in the country.” 
2 Between France and Germany. 
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much to the middle parts. In that song in E flat, 
for instance,”"—he again meant “Wo Engel 
hausen,”—you have hit upon a very charming 
middle part, and the beginning of the melody is 
very nice; but that is not all, is it? And then, 
my dear friend, no heavy dissonances on the un- 
accentuated parts of the bar, please! That is 
weak. I am very fond of dissonances, you ‘ll 
agree, but on the heavy, accentuated parts of 
the bar, and then resolve them easily, gently.” 

Speaking of Schubert’s settings of Goethe’s 
songs, he said: “The last stanza of the ‘Suleika 
Song,’ ‘Was bedeutet die Bewegung,’ is to me 
the only instance where the power of Goethe’s 
words has been enhanced by music. All other of 
Goethe’s poems seem to me so perfect in them- 
selves that music cannot touch, cannot improve, 
them.” 

Passing from music to literature, he remarked: 
“Paul Heyse, whom I have not seen for a long 
time, used to be one of the most charming men 
imaginable. He was beautiful and exceptionally 
amiable, and I hardly know of any one who, sud- 
denly entering a room, would illuminate it, so to 
speak, by his personality, as Heyse did... . 
Bodenstedt is greatly overrated. His poetry is 
my special aversion. Geibel, on the other hand, 
is not appreciated enough.” 

After supper we sat, quite alone in the dark, 
on the terrace of the Fahrnberg. Soon our con- 
versation took a more serious turn. He spoke 
of friendship and of men, and how, properly 
speaking, he believed neither in the one nor in 
the other. 

“How few true men there are in the world!” 
he exclaimed. “The two Schumanns, Robert 
and Clara—there you have two true, beautiful 
Menschenbilder.! Knowledge, achievement, power, 
position—nothing can outweigh this: to be a 
beautiful Menschenbild. Do you know Allgeyer” 
in Munich? He is another.” And then he began 
to talk with touching warmth of the time when, 
in Allgeyer’s house at Karlsruhe, he wrote his 
“Mainacht” and the D-minor movement of his 
“Requiem.” . . . “I sometimes regret,” he said to 
me after some moments of silence, “that I did not 
marry. I ought to have a boy of ten now; that 
would be nice. But when I was of the right age 
for marrying I lacked the position to do so, and 
now it is too late.” 

Speaking of this had probably revived in him 
reminiscences of his own boyhood, for he con- 
tinued: “Only once in my life have I played truant 
and shirked school, and that was the vilest day of 
my life. When I came home my father had al- 
ready been informed of it, and I got a solid hid- 
ing.” He then touched upon his relations to the 
members of his family, and told me he still sup- 
ported his old stepmother. With his sister* he 
had little in common; their interests had always 
been too far apart. Between his brother, whom 


? Literally, “images of man.” 
~ The engraver, and biographer of Anselm Feuerbach. 


3 Blise died in 1892. 
5 Op. 67. 


* Friedrich died in 1886. 
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he had likewise supported, and himself there 
existed no intercourse whatever. . . . 


THE other day I happened to whistle the theme 
of the andante from his “Quartet in C Minor.” 
He seemed rather to like my doing so, for when it 
came to the place, 





he accompanied my whistling with gentle move- 
ments of his hand, as if beating time to it. At 
last he smilingly said: “I am not at all ashamed 
to own that it gives me very great pleasure if a 
song, an adagio, or anything of mine, has turned 
out to be particularly good. How must those 
gods, Mozart, Beethoven, etc., have felt whose 
daily bread it was to write things like ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’ ‘Fidelio,’ ‘Figaro,’ ‘Ninth Symphony’! 
What I cannot understand is how people like my- 
self can be vain. As much as we men, who walk 
upright, are above the creeping things of the 
earth, so these gods are above us. If it were not 
so ludicrous it would be loathsome to me to hear 
colleagues of mine praise me to my face in such 
an exaggerated manner.” 

Thus he went on; it was no longer modesty, it 
was humility, and I took good care not to disturb 
his mood by a single word. 

Soon, however, he smiled again, and remarked, 
among other things, that he considered the 
agitato from his still unpublished “Quartet in 
B Flat” * the most amorous, affectionate thing he 
had written. 

Speaking of one of his friends of the early days, 
from whom he had lately grown somewhat apart, 
and whom he taxed with lack of manliness, energy, 
and decision, he almost angrily exclaimed: “I 
cannot bear such people; there is no relying on 
them. To-day they think and speak thus, to-mor- 
row thus. And the rabble they are surrounded by, 
and which they have not the courage to shake 
off!” 

When we parted that night, he said: “You will 
write me from Bayreuth, won’t you? I know you 
will rave about it, and I don’t blame you. I my- 
self must confess ‘ Walkiire’ and ‘Giétterdimmer- 
ung’ have a great hold on me. For ‘Rheingold’ 
and ‘Siegfried’ I do not particularly care. If I 
only knew what becomes of the Ring and what 
Wagner means by it! Perhaps the cross? Hebbel, 
in his ‘Nibelunge,’ has dared it, and perhaps it 
was Wagner’s meaning too. I am by no means a 
fanatic devotee of the cross, but that, at least, 
would be an idea—thus to indicate the termina- 
tion of the reign of the gods.” 

July 18. Yesterday, when, after our usual 
swim, we leisurely strolled to the Fahrnberg for 
dinner, a button on Brahms’s shirt suddenly came 
off. As it was the one which served to hold the 
collar in its place, Brahms was greatly embar- 
rassed. I proposed to help him out, and we went 
to my room, where I took out of my valise a little 
box containing sewing-materials which I used to 
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carry with me when traveling. The amusing 
situation of my sewing the button on to Brahms’s 
shirt while he had it on again recalled memories 
of his youth. “When J went on my first journey,” 
he said, “my mother also put such a little box 
into my bag, and showed me how to use its con- 
tents. But I remember quite well, when I tore a 
hole in my trousers, I repaired it with sealing- 
wax! It did n’t last long, though.” 

At dinner, as it was my last day, we had two 
bottles of champagne between us. In the after- 
noon, the other guests having partly retired to 
their rooms, partly gone on excursions, Brahms 
played the accompaniments to some songs for me. 
Since our arrival this was the first time that he 
had touched the keyboard and that I had sung. 
I began with Brahms’s “Mainacht,” then came 
a Schubert song, and then Beethoven’s cyclus, 
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“To the Absent Beloved.” When we had ended 
we were surprised to find that all of the adjoining 
rooms were filled with listeners. Mine host of 
the Fahrnberg was greatly touched, and thanked 
Brahms for the honor he had done to his house. 

IN THE TRAIN TO BERLIN, July 19. This morn- 
ing, at five o’clock, I left Sassnitz. Strangely 
enough, it again poured in torrents as on the 
night of my arrival. A horrid, chilly morning. 
Brahms was up at the Fahrnberg a little before 
five, and, to my delight, accompanied me in thie 
diligence as far as Lancken, some three miles 
from Sassnitz. There he got out, we shook hands, 
and parted. For a long time I looked after him 
out of the carriage-window in spite of the still 
pouring rain. It was a picture never to be for- 
gotten. As far as the eye could reach, nothing 
but moor, clouds, and— Brahms. 
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XII. THE LITTLE GIRL IN ASPEN PARK. 
JIM’S return voyage was happily less pain- 
} ful than his going. He was sick only two 
days, and yet he was never quite well and 
never happy. The feeling of insecurity, of 
being suspended in the air, never quite left 
him. He ate, but took no pleasure init. “I 
go through the motions, but it ain’t eatin’; 
it ’s just coalin’ up,” he said. 

The weather was cold and cloudy, but the 
sea was smooth, and Jim took a hand in 
throwing rings at a peg and also at shovel- 
board, which Twombly would have played 
from morning till night if he could have 
found any one else to keep him company. 
As for the gambling of the smoking-room, 
Jim kept out of that for lack of funds, much 
as he would have liked to throw a card. 


It was early on the last day of July when 
the outlooksighted the Statue of Liberty, and 
as the majestic, generous New York harbor 
opened out to receive his ship the moun- 
taineer felt something hot surge round his 
heart, and his breath quickened. He took 
off his hat. New York was the gate to 
America, after all; less distinctive than 
Denver, nevertheless it was American, and 
he was glad of any beauty or grandeur it 
might possess. Besides, he was weary of the 
sea and glad of land. 

Twombly was astonished. “I say, now, 
this is magnificent! There ’s nothing finer 
anywhere. No wonder you are proud of it.” 
The glittering bay, with its crawling tugs, 
its countless ferry-boats, and its loitering 
sailing-vessels, appealed to the Englishman 
with all the greater force by reason of its 
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unexpectedness. “Nature has been kind to 
New York, you know. Think of Paris with 
her small Seineand London with her Thames. 
I wonder you ’ve not said more about this 
great city.” 

Jim looked uneasy. “Well, you see, we 
fellers in the West are a little leery of New 
York; she ’s too much of a money-power to 
suit us. She ’s too selfish and overbearin’; 
‘thinks she ’s old hell,’ as the boys say, and 
she ’s after the dollar all right. Wants it a 
good dollar, too, which makes us extra hot 
under the collar.” 

“Ah, yes, I ’ve heard something about 
that; but I can’t understand that silver 
controversy, y’ know.” 

“Well, I can’t say I do; but I kind o’ ‘sit 
in’ with the boys out West, although I’m a 
gold-miner—” 

A cannon-shot breaking from a near-by 
point of land stopped him, and then, as the 
gay flag of the republic went aloft like a 
wind-blown rose, Jim’s heart leaped, and a 
sudden singular contraction came into his 
throat. “There she rises! The prettiest flag 
afloat!” he said to the Englishman. 

“Each nation has the same opinion,” said 
Twombly. 


“Well, we don’t think; we know it,” replied 
Jim, inclined to be insistent at the moment. 
“She ’s pretty as the face of a girl.” 

As the big boat crept slowly up the nar- 
rowing harbor Twombly expressed disap- 


pointment in the look of the city. “It ’s 
immense,” he said; “but such a ragged sky- 
line! Not without impressiveness,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

Jim was thinking of home, and paid little 
attention to the big Englishman, who mopped 
his neck and cried out against the heat. To 
most of his questions concerning New York 
Jim could only acknowledge ignorance. At 
last he said: 

“Now, see here; I can tell you all about 
the mountains from Sierra Blanca to the 
Grinnell Glacier, but this is all new country 
tome. I camped here just oné night, and was 
mighty glad to get away with my shirt on. I 
think about three hours will do me this trip.” 

To go from the boat to the city streets 
was like stepping from March into August. 
The morning was hot and still and damp, 
and the clamor of teamsters and fruit- 
sellers, the hot stenches of the alleys, and 
the oppressive crowds took away all of Jim’s 
new-born love for the city. 

“T reckon about two hours of this swamp 
will do me,” he said to Twombly. “I ’m 
climbin’ for high country these days.” 

Vou. LXI.—85-86. 
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“Oh, I say now, Matteson, this won’t do. 
I want to do New York thoroughly. Can’t 
you stop over a couple of days?” 

“Not a day,” Jim grimly replied. “I ’m 
on the home stretch now, and there ’s no 
switchin’ me off on a bear track.” 

To this he rigidly adhered, and Twombly, 
who was growing very eager to secure an 
interest in the mine, sorrowfully looked back 
at New York as they crossed the ferry. 

Jim had another reason for hurry, and 
that was— Bessie. America and home began 
where she stood to welcome him; the other 
thousand miles of town and country were 
merely part of his foreign travels. There 
was a restlessness in his brain, a gnawing 
hurry in his heart, quite new to him. When- 
ever the words Colorado or Denver caught 
his eye, he experienced a curious warming 
of the heart, and this emotion included the 
girl at Chicago. Mary was receding into 
the past, Bessie was drawing near. His 
blood was hot with haste as he stood wait- 
ing for the gates of the ferry-boat to fold 
out of the way. He fairly dragged Twombly 
through the station to the ticket-window. 
Not till they were actually in reach of the 
cars did he relax his hold. 

He began to brag a little as they entered 
the “sleeper.” “There, I call these cars; they 
’re no stage-coaches tacked end for end.” 

Twombly was moved to take up arms. 

“I object to having the passengers all 
thrown together in such a common way; I ’d 
rather have a separate compartment, y’ 
know. You don’t want to be exposed to the 
talk of the yokels.” 

“Oh, you ’re too highfalutin,” said Jim. 
“You must n’t take any of that out to 
Wagon Wheel; your life would n’t be worth 
a leatherette if you tried to draw lines on 
the boys out there. One feller tried it— 
claimed to be a lord. The boys cut his 
buttons off for souvenirs; and finally old 
Rube Lee killed him by mistake.” 

“By mistake?” 

“Yes; Rube swore he could nick his ear, 
and I guess he could, only he was drunk, 
and the Englishman dodged—” 

Twombly had a shrewd notion that Jim 
was venting his high spirits on him, and did 
not reply; and as the train moved out soon, 
they had other things to think of. 

“What an extraordinary country!” said 
Twombly once or twice each hour. “Do you 
know, this is a good deal like England. What 
State is it?” 

“New Jersey, I reckon—one of the old 
States.” 
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“Ts Colorado at all like this?” 

Jim smiled. “Well, not enough to hurt. 
Colorado is all kinds of a country except this, 
The most of it is a plumb mile nearer the sky 
than that hill, and the rest of it is three.” 

“Upon my word! How soon do we reach 
Chicago?” 

“To-morrow afternoon, if nothing hap- 
pens.” 

“Moving at this speed? It’s like going 
from Paris to Moscow. It is a big country 
—like Russia.” 

“Big ain’t no name for it. Wait till you 
hit the slope on an ‘Overland Flier.’ You ’ll 
think all outdoors is lined up and going 
East.” 

At six o’clock Jim led the way into the din- 
ing-car with the air of a man on a familiar 
trail, and enjoyed the Englishman’s amaze- 
ment and pleasure. “This is what I call a 
dining-car; your narrow counters and little 
imitations of it are fitten to make a sheep 
laugh.” 

Twombly endured all this brag with very 
good grace and admitted that England was 
“behind America in some things.” 

As he sobered down a little, Jim ceased to 
be so disagreeably boastful, and admitted 
that the sleeping-cars were stuffy and that 
dressing might be distressing for ladies not 
accustomed to riding on such cars. How- 
ever, Twombly, on his part, admitted that 
no one could undertake these long distances 
without some such plan of accommodation. 

In the morning the Englishman, being 
up early, had the whole smoking-room and 
all the wash-stands to himself, and was en- 
thusiastic. “Really, now, this is unexpected 
good fortune. It is quite like a moving hotel. 
But the country seems unkempt,” he added, 
looking out of the window. 

Jim studied it meditatively. “Does look 
kind o’ laid out for the wash, don’t it?” 

“What State is this?” 

“T put this up for Ohio.” 

“Are we in the West now?” 

“No; we don’t hit the West till we begin 
to climb the slope a day and a night out of 
Chicago. We consider Chicago in the East, 
and New York next door to England.” 

The gathered grain standing in the shock, 
the portly ricks of hay, the busy teams, the 
little wooden towns, the roomy trains, the 
enormous engines, the absence of women 
and old men in the fields, the free-and-easy 
manner of the train-hands, all came in for 
remark from Twombly; and as he slowly 
talked of it all, the Colorado mountaineer 
began to feel a singular affection for Ohio 
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and Indiana. His point of view had changed. 
From his high place in the mountains he 
had always looked back over these Eastern 
States as slow-going communities from 
which some good raw material for cow-boys 
occasionally came. Now he began to feel 
that America meant not merely the moun- 
tain country and the cities he knew, but all 
the cities and all the States. He achieved 
a patriotic emotion which wiped out all sec- 
tional differences, all'warring political ideals, 
—a conception which made him feel a pride 
in every pretty girl and every fine horse he 
saw, and he acknowledged a kinship with 
every youth toiling in the fields. There was 
nothing better worth while than America— 
and Bessie. The farther he went from Lon- 
don the more insubstantial Mary became. His 
life in London was even now like a dream. 
Correspondingly, Bessie grew in importance. 
She was akin in some way to all that was 
sweet and wholesome in American life. 

Twombly’s criticisms on the country were 
a heavy strain for a mountaineer accustomed 
to succinct speech. The questions were all 
the more wearing from the fact that Jim 
wished to spend his time in dreaming out 
what he could say to Bessie when he was 
alone with her. Twombly liked Jim so well 
that his occasional crusty silences were for- 
given as the moods of a man who was prim- 
itively honest and without shadow of deceit. 

“Just bottle up your questions till you 
strike the doc,” Jim finally said, “and you ’!! 
get a whole car-load of information. What 
he don’t know would go into a hat. I never 
saw his beat. He used to lecture to me 
every night in the mountains on how the 
rocks was laid down and how the rivers got 
into the cracks, and about the stars and all 
that, till I was plumb locoed with it. Now, 
I was raised in Missouri and Kansas. I went 
to school till I was thirteen at the district 
school, and one winter at the graded school 
at Sunflower when I was fourteen. Right 
there I quit. After that all I picked up was 
just along the trail. So don’t you size me 
up as a professor or a leather-bound history, 
for if you do you'll fall right down.” There- 
after Twombly spared him. 

At last the low sand-dunes which mark 
the ancient site of Lake Michigan came 
into view, and other trains spinning round 
on parallel curves, under great columns of 
black smoke, told that Chicago was near. 
Jim was again tense with excitement, and 
pointing out cars of a western line, said, 
“We ’re getting home.” 

“What a grimy country, but what a sky 
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Twombly exclaimed at South Chicago. “It 
is like Algiers. Are these the prairies?” 

“Not yet,” replied Jim. “You won’t see 
the prairies till we strike out from Chicago 
to-morrow. These are only marshes.” 

Slowly the monstrous engine felt its way 
through the tangle of streets, under hover- 
ing clouds of smoke, and at last drew into 
the great shed, where it stood breathing 
heavily, like a horse too tired to do more 
than wait with heaving sides and drooping 
head for the harness to be removed. Jim, 
who had been restlessly walking the aisles 
for a good half-hour, seized Twombly by the 
shoulder. 

“Come on, pardner; here ’s where we con- 
nect with the West. We ’ll hit the upward 
trail to-morrow.” 

Preceded by the porter, Jim hurried to- 
ward the big iron grating which shut his 
waiting friends from him. His keen eyes 
distinguished Bessie standing beside the 
doctor’s shoulder. 

“There he is!” she said, and though the 
small voice was swallowed up in the clamor, 
Jim perceived from the motion of her lips 
that she had spoken, and his heart warmed 
suddenly. 

The doctor charged through the crowd 
and clapped his partner on the shoulder. 
“Hello, old boy! How are you?” 

“I’m all right; how are you?” 

As he came near Bessie, Jim’s elation 
chilled. The girl seemed constrained and 
distant, and though she smiled, she did not 
appear as glad to see him as he had expected. 

“You must have had a wonderful time; 
tell us all about it,” said Mrs. Ramsdell. 

Jim was amazed to find himself suddenly 
clear-brained and quite ready of speech. 
be a powerful grip on Bessie’s hand, he 
said: 

“Little old America is good enough for 
me. I’m glad I’m back.” His eyes ex- 
pressed more even than his hand-clasp, and 
he had more to say, but was forced to intro- 
duce Twombly. “Doc, this is Mr. Twombly 
the expert.” 

Ramsdell shook hands with the English- 
man and presented him to the ladies, and 
they all moved out on the walk before the 
station, where a carriage was waiting. “Mr. 
Twombly, you take a seat in the back with 
my wife, and, Jim, you-’ll be obliged to sit 
beside Bessie. I know you hate it, but 
there ’s no help for it. I ’Il take a trolley- 
car and beat you all home.” 

This arrangement held, and as Mrs. Rams- 
dell carefully absorbed all of Twombly’s 
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attention, the two young people were left to 
get along as they best could. Both felt the 
constraint imposed on them. 

“T ’m so anxious to hear all about your 
trip,” Bessie said at last. “I hope you are 
going to tell us all about it.” 

“It was n’t much,” he replied. “The main 
thing is, I collared the Earl.” 

“Is he an earl?” she whispered. 

Jim was so taken up with the faint touch 
of her breath on his ear that he fairly stam- 
mered. 

“Well—no—you see—I call him that for 
fun. He’s just a plain, every-day engineer. 
He’s interested in drain-pipes.” He turned 
toward her as he said: “I was mighty glad 
to get your letters. It was sure a blue trip 
for me in London, and I was glad to hear 
from home.” 

“You did n’t show it very much in your 
answers,” she said with a sudden change of 
tone. “ Were you sick coming back?” 

“Sick! Yes, of course I was sick. Had 
two meals, one when I passed Ireland, the 
other when I sighted the Statue of Liberty. 
Oh, I’m a prize sailor! I told doc before I 
went it would bust my constitution. It did, 
and I ’m goin’ to lay claim to damages.” 

“You don’t look so nice and brown as you 
did. London has spoiled you,” she said with 
sudden audacity. “We hear you became a 
great society man.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Oh, we heard all about it.” 

He tingled a little under her glance. She 
was so pretty in her duck skirt and blue 
shirt-waist. He slyly looked her over, from 
her little ear down to the inordinately small 
foot which showed at the edge of her gown. 
She knew he was looking at her admiringly, 
but she remained very demure, with eyes 
turned away. How different from Mary—how 
sweet and comprehensible and untroubled 
she was! “She’s my kind,” he said to himself. 

Mrs. Ramsdell and Mr. Twombly were 
talking about Chicago. “Yes, it ’s a dread- 
fully inartistic place; but you must remem- 
ber it is only about fifty years old, and is 
changing every day for the better.” 

Bessie joined in the conversation. “Oh, 
no, Mr. Twombly; Chicago is n’t as dreary 
as it looks.” 

Jim was not interested in Chicago—he 
only wanted to talk with Bessie; but the 
more he studied her the less certain he felt 
of pleasing her. There was something in 
her manner which he did not understand. 
She was not so glad to see him as he had 
hoped she would be. His spirits fell, and 
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they rode in silence for some time, listening 
to the others talking on and on. Mrs. 
Ramsdell’s eyes meanwhile were inquiring 
of Bessie, “What is the matter? Have you 
quarreled already?” 

Goaded into action by this glance, Bessie 
took the lead and talked about Aspen Park, 
into which they had then entered. It really 
was an attractive place, with its smooth 
green lawns and flower-beds, and wide 
porches looking upon the shaded streets. 

Jim sighed. “It ’s nice, but I could n’t 
live in such a place; I want to be where I can 
breathe. This is all too low and flat for me. 
About eight thousand feet above the sea 
suits me best. I want to be where I can see 
the clouds below me.” 

“T like it here; I could n’t live anywhere 
else,” said Bessie, and her words had deep 
meaning. Something had taken away her 
enthusiasm for the mountains. 

Jim felt that something was wrong, but 
did not know how to proceed in order to find 
out the source of her displeasure, especially 
as Bessie turned and began a gay conversa- 
tion with Twombly, who openly admired her. 

They found the doctor awaiting them, and 
Jim, springing out to assist Mrs. Ramsdell, 
gave Twombly the pleasure of handing 
Bessie down. In a few minutes they were all 
within, and Twombly had a chance to see 
what an American home was like. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was profoundly pleased. By 
great good fortune he was meeting two 
very lovely American women under the best 
conditions. It did not occur to him that Jim 
was interested in dainty Miss Blake, whom 
he thought one of the most bewitchingly 
pretty girls he had ever met. He at once 
determined on a long stay in Chicago. 

“By Jove! you ’re pleasantly situated here 
—quite like a cottage in the country,” he said 
as Ramsdell was taking him to his room. 

“We think it ’s rather nice,” the doctor 
replied. “But we hope to improve when 
the mine develops.” 

As soon as Twombly was taken care of, 
Ramsdell came into Jim’s room and shut the 
door. 

“Well, how is it, old man? Got ’im?” 

“He ’s on the line, but we may lose ’im. 
I done my best, doc; but they ’re a little shy 
over there just now. These big mining fail- 
ures in Africa have let everybody down hard. 
Twombly ’s a fair man and means business, 
if we ’ve got the metal; and we have. Your 
letter about the Ella Grace just about up- 
ended me. I must get out there quick.” 

The doctor whistled softly. “Jim, I ’m 
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going to save your life. I ’m arranging a 
junketing-party, and Bessie is to go along.” 

Jim turned and held out his hand. 
“Shake, doc! That wipes out the grudge 
I’ve had against ye for sending me on this 
—— sailing-trip.” 

“Pulled ye down a little, did n’t it?” 

Jim looked solemn. “Doc, I caved in, I 
sure did. It was the worst proposition I 
ever went up against. But it’s all right now. 
I forgive you. That is, I will if you help me 
win out with the little girl down-stairs.” 

“Win out? Why, man, you ’ve got a cinch. 
She has n’t done a thing but talk of you. 
She ’s crazy to see ‘Jim’s mountains’— 
that ’s what she cails God’s hills: you own 
’em root and branch, so far as she is con- 
cerned. She would n’t let us see one of your 
letters to her. Hugged every one of ’em to 
her bosom and scooted for shelter. I knew 
you were putting the best of it into those 
bulky packages, but nothing availed. She 
was rock-bound silence on that side. The 
‘missus’ is so pleased at the whole arrange- 
ment, she don’t do a thing but pat herself 
on the head. But say, Jim, this Englishman 
has an eye on Bessie, too.” 

“T ll cut him off at the pockets if he in- 
terferes,” replied Jim, grimly. 

The doctor threw out a warning hand. 
“No; not till we empty the pockets, Jim. 
Seriously, I don’t know whether we want his 
money. I kept a small crew picking away, and 
we may strike it yet. Keep a string on the 
duke, but don’t let him in for a day or two.” 

Twombly came down to dinner in evening 
dress, and the doctor kept him company. 
Jim, in his sack-suit, carried the calm coun- 
tenance of a Sioux, but had a watchful eye 
for all that went on between Bessie and 
the expert. 

During the meal Ramsdell planned the trip. 
“We ’ll take the Santa Fe flier to Pueblo, 
and change tothe RioGrande there. You can 
see Denver and Manitou on your way back.” 

Bessie was drunk with delight. “Oh, oh, 
oh! Won’t that be jolly! I ’ve longed to 
see the mountains all my life, and to go this 
way is beyond everything. I ‘ll need a. 
mountain dress. What do the girls wear 
out there, Mr. Matteson?” 

Jim looked confused. “Well, now, you ’ve 
got me cornered. I never noticed. Seems 
like they wore some kind of a dark outfit 
generally. I don’t think any of ’em dress 
the way youdo. I reckon anything you wear 
will be right.” 

“That ’s a sincere compliment, Bessie,” 
said Mrs. Ramsdell. 
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Bessie gave her a glance which meant, 
“You need n’t interpret.” The girl was 
asserting herself a little, and Jim was 
pleased with her growing womanliness. 

“ All I ask,” Twombly was saying in his 
broadest way, “is that the mine may be as 
you represent. In that case I will take a 
third intrist with pleashah.” 

“That ’s enough,” the doctor replied. 
“My confidence in Jim is unbounded. He 
says the ore is there, and there it must be.” 

“Can you play tennis?” Bessie asked of Jim. 

“T reckon I can if you ’ll show me. I 
never saw a game yet I could n’t make a 
showin’ at if I was pushed into it.” 

“Oh, what fun! We ’ll teach you. Of 
course you play, Mr. Twombly?” and the 
“of course” nettled Jim a little. 

“If anybody had told me in March that 
I ’d be playin’ tennis with the prettiest girl 
in Chicago in July, I ’d ’a’ said, ‘Where ’s 
your keeper?’” Jim remarked to thedoctor as 
he went to his room to try on a tennis-suit. 

“The mutation in human affairs at times 
transcends the phantasmagoric,” replied the 
doctor. 

Jim eyed him suspiciously. “Don’t you 
start in havin’ fun with me, doc. My in- 
wards are all hair-springs to-day.” 

“Never meant a thing, Jim—not a blessed 
thing.” 

As he stepped forth in the doctor’s cap and 
flannels the women clapped hands in frank 
admiration. His was a handsome figure, but 
his shamefaced look was deliciously boyish. 

“Great Jupiter! if the boys should see me 
in this outfit they ’d toss me in a blanket. 
Don’t tell on me out there, will ye?” 

Bessie chose Twombly to be her partner, 
and Jim was hurt by it. Mrs. Ramsdell 
played on his side of the net, and it was 
evident at once that they were outclassed. 
However, he played his best. 

He missed the ball, he batted it entirely 
through the netting, he made a hundred 
“faults,” but he was admirable because of 
the grace and swiftness of his action. Be- 
fore the dusk came on he began to play 
very well, for he was nettled by Twombly’s 
superiority and so put his whole soul into 
learning. As they walked toward the porch 
he drew near Bessie to say: 

“For a woman’s game there ’s consider- 
able exercise about tennis. If I had a week 
of it I’d make that durn Englishman hunt 
his hole—I would for a sure thing.” 

Her voice was strange and mocking as 
she said: “You did beautifully. I never saw 
any one improve so.” 
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“That elects me to Congress,” he said, 
but he was not happy, for almost immedi- 
ately she left him to speak with Twombly. 

The doctor was saying to his wife, “ For a 
plain, every-day cow-boy and mountaineer, 
Jim seems to me to be making love with a 
certain deftness and despatch.” 

“It is wonderful. But did you ever see 
such a development of coquetry as Bessie 
displays all at once? She is playing havoc 
with Mr. Twombly, and Jim begins to feel 
it.” 

“I seem to remember some scenes in 
which you and I performed much the same 
parts, my dear,” the doctor musingly replied. 
“I was a green medical student, had n’t 
half the dignity and reserve of Jim, and you 
befooled me.” 

“Now, Willard, you know I was true to 
you from the start.” 

“TI could cite cases—” 

“It was for your good.” 

“T did n’t see it then.” 

“You do now.” 

“T did n’t say so.” 

Bessie and Twombly played on till dark- 
ness fell, while Jim sat on the piazza with 
the doctor, who tried to get him to talk; 
but for some reason Jim was not in a mood 
for following, much less setting up, currents 
of conversation. His replies were curt and 
sometimes bluntly evasive. 

When Twombly brought in the rackets, 
Mrs. Ramsdell absorbed his attention by 
sheer force, and left Bessie and Jim sitting 
on the porch together. Bessie developed a 
considerable interest in Wagon Wheel Gap, 
and asked a great many questions, some of 
them apparently irrelevant. 

“ Are there no girls out there?” 

“Well, of a kind, I believe there are. I 
never got acquainted with any except the 
waiters in the hotels and restaurants. 
They ’re generally mighty plain samples. 
Once in a while some ‘one-lunger’ from the 
East comes out and shows us another kind.” 

“What is a ‘one-lunger’ ?” 

“Feller with one lung—consumptive out 
for his health.” 

“Oh, what a funny name! Do girls like 
that go out there?” 

“Sometimes. There was one girl I used 
to see ridin’ around in a carriage. She was 
something your style, only paler and kind o’ 
sad-lookin’. I was mighty sorry for her,— 
all the boys was,—but they brought her 
there too late. Mountain air will mend a 
hinge on a door, but it won’t cure a girl 
without any lungs at all.” 
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“Poor girl! Is Wagon Wheel a real city 
or just a village?” 

“Well, it’s quite a town, such as it is, and 
there ’s lots o’ people in it that I don’t know. 
A feller lopin’ around over the hills chasin’ 
up rocks and runnin’ ‘overland tunnels’ 
don’t get toknow many women. When we’re 
in town we eat at hash-houses, where you 
have to lay a brick on your pie or the flies ’1 
get it first.” 

“Oh, how horrible!” 

“Tt sure makes a man think o’ home. I’m 
tired of it, and if the Earl goes into our 
mines, I ’m goin’ to change my pie-joint.” 
There was a pause, during which the girl 
gazed straight ahead as if listening to some- 
thing far off. Jim’s voice changed. “But we 
must n’t count chickens before they ’re out 
o’ the shells. They may not be a thing in it, 
and I may have to climb another big ridge.” 

Twombly, escaping from the doctor’s wife, 
sauntered back, and Bessie rose to meet him. 
Jim was hurt by her easy forgetfulness of 
him, and instantly became silent and watch- 
ful. Twombly was amusing in his manner 
and accent, as well as in his ready wit, and 
Bessie became quite absorbed in him. She 
did not appear to notice when Jim got up 
and moved away, and he could hear her 
laughing after he reached his room, and he 
was deeply hurt. 

“Seems like I ’ve taken a whole lot of 
trouble to trail up the wrong girl,” he said 
bitterly. “I reckon I can’t do better than to 
pull out for the Grizzly Bear and crawl into 
my hole in the hills.” 

As he lay in his bed he heard her singing 
with Twombly, and it seemed to him he was 
shut out from all the good things of earth. 

He got up and dug the packet of her let- 
ters out of his valise, and went over them 
one by one with great care. The first few 
seemed to justify his former reading of her 
intent, but in the last one he came upon the 
expression of the same cool sweetness which 
was in her greetings: something had changed 
her attitude toward him, something had 
angered her. 

In one of Mrs. Ramsdell’s letters, which 
he could not have carefully read, he found 
a line which instructed him. “We are hear- 
ing strange things of you,” she wrote. “A 
friend sent us a letter which appeared in the 
Denver ‘Record.’ It said you were enjoying 
yourself very much in London.” 

“T see it,” he said to himself. “That in- 
fernal Siwash of a reporter has handed out 
a few to Ed Brainard about Mary and me. 
I ’d like to break him in two.” 


Knowing what the matter was and curing 
the matter were two different things. It was 
not easy for him to explain the simplest of 
his feelings to a woman, and to justify him- 
self to Bessie in his relations to Mary was 
quite beyond him. “There is only one thing 
to do—hit the Sunset trail like a hurricane, 
and leave the whole durn business behind,” 
he thought. These complications and 
doubts and allurements, these hair-hung, 
triple-jointed problems, were enough to wear 
a man’s patience to a fringe. What was the 
use trying to explain, anyhow? 

With a smothered growl of resentment he 
turned his face to the wall and went to sleep. 


XIII. JIM RETURNS TO HIS GOATS. 


JIM was a different man when he came 
down to the table next morning. His brows 
were set in straight lines, and his eyes were 
downcast and stern. He responded very 
curtly to the doctor’s greetings, and not 
even Mrs. Ramsdell’s cordial smile could 
soften him. Twombly was sleepy and dull. 

Bessie was not at the’table, and Jim was 
glad of that, for the doctor opened up for- 
bidden topics at once. 

“By the way, Jim, what ’s all this talk 
about you and a London society woman? 
How about it?” 

“What society woman?” he asked, to gain 
time. 

“Oh, we know a whole lot. The Western 
papers were full of it. You made a bigger 
hit with the nobs than Buffalo Bill, Mr. 
Twombly says.” 

Twombly interposed: “Oh, come now! 
I’m not going that far.” 

They all looked as if expecting Jim to 
joke. He did not; he did not even smile as 
he slowly answered: 

“That is my business, doc; and I ’d ad- 
vise any man who’s been havin’ fun with me 
during my absence to climb a tree when I 
come by.” 

The doctor was astonished, but knew his 
hunting partner too well not to respect that 
tone in his voice. He hastened to apologize. 

“TI beg your pardon, Jim; I did n’t know 
you took it seriously. It’s all right; shoot me 
on sight if I say another word. Now, when 
can we get off for the mine?” he asked, to 
change the subject. 

“TI leave this afternoon,” said Jim; “you 
can come on when you ’re ready.” 

“Are n’t you going to wait and go with 
the party?” asked Mrs. Ramsdell. 

“No; I reckon I ’ve had enough of the 
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‘low country.’ I’m going to pull my freight 
before I catch the swamp-fever,” he replied. 
“If there was a train runnin’ a mile a minute, 
Id take it.” 

“By Jove! I'll go with you,” said Twom- 
bly. “I ’ll have me box repacked in half an 
hour, never fear.” 

“TI reckon you ’d better not. You ’ll fare 
better if you come along with the women,” 
said Jim, coldly. “I turn you over to the 
doc, right here. I don’t want to be respon- 
sible for you from this on.” 

Mrs. Ramsdell caught his glance, and said 
very gently: “I ’m sorry you won’t wait, 
Jim. I had counted on having you show us 
the mountains, and so had Bessie. I know 
she ’ll be very much disappointed.” 

The trailer felt the sincere regret in the 
voice of his hostess, but did not weaken. 
“T reckon she ’ll pull through without me,” 
he said, and rose from the table abruptly. 
“I ’ve done my duty, doc; I ’ve had my 
shout, and now I return to my geats.” 

The doctor excused himself to Twombly. 
“IT must see Jim off, Mr. Twombly. Mrs. 
Ramsdell will bring you down-town later.” 
He said nothing more to his partner till they 
were on their way to the train, and when he 
did begin his voice was no longer jocular. 

“ Jim, what did they do to you over there? 
You ’re not the same man at all. You don’t 
joke; you ’re touchy as a locoed horse. I 
never saw such a change. Old man, if I 
thought I ’d lost your friendship through 
this English trip, I ’d feel like sinking the 
whole —— mine to the bottomless pit. 
Come, now, this is getting serious; we ’ve 
cinched too many pack-mules together not 
to get together on a thing like this with- 
out a row. What ’s wrong? You must n’t 
bristle up at me, old man—I can’t stand 
for it.” 

Jim walked in silence for a dozen paces, 
then curtly replied: “I ’m all right. I 
brought our man out, did n’t I? You ’ve no 
call to roar about that, I reckon.” 

“Yes, but see here, old man, I’ve had my 
joke about you and the girls, but I ’m in 
dead earnest about Bessie. You see, she 
had heard me sing your praises till she was 
fairly crazy to see you, and when you came 
on she was yours; we all saw that. After you 
went to England she did nothing but talk 
about you, and she wrote regularly to you 
until that article came out in the Denver 
paper. It was a nasty*letter. It was in- 
tended to do you good, but it hurt you. It 
said you ’d been taken up by a society girl 
over there, and that you were seen every- 


where with her. We all thought she was 
making a fool of you, and naturally Bessie—” 

“It was that jackass friend of Ed Brainard. 
Ed should have had sense enough not to 
print such a thing about me.” 

“ All the papers copied it with glee. Well, 
that sobered Bessie down. Of course Mrs. 
Ramsdell and I made light of it; but your 
letters did n’t help matters a little bit—not 
a little bit: they were what the critics call 
‘labored.’ Now, Mrs. Ramsdell has set her 
heart on making Bessie your wife; but that 
letter has queered the whole proposition for 
the time being. Now, how much was in it?” 

“You want a straight-goods answer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I don’t know myself.” 

When they were seated in the car, Rams- 
dell turned sharply. “What am I to under- 
stand by your answer?” 

“T can’t help you out on that, either. I 
met Mary at Dr. Robertson’s; I liked her, 
and she liked me. She was a mighty bright 
girl, about the brightest I ever met up 
with, and she took a whole lot of interest 
in my affairs. I would n’t ’a’ had Twombly 
only for her. The whole thing seems like a 
dream to me now. I reckon she started in 
to make game of me,”—he paused with in- 
stinctive delicacy,— “but we got to be good 
friends. We sure went the rounds together, 
and we had a good time; but she was a fine 
woman,—don’t make any mistake,—and—I 
—I thought I needed her, and I tried to 
bring her along.” He paused here a moment. 
“But she put the kibosh on that, and so I 
came home without her.” He ended, looking 
out of the window: “I’m glad I did now; but, 
all the same, we had some mighty fine rides 
together. I reckon there was a whole car- 
load of talk about us, but she never let on, 
and I did n’t care. It was all play for me.” 

Ramsdell sat in silence. Jim’s voice made 
it all much more serious than he had sup- 
posed. He wished Mrs. Ramsdell were there 
to hear the cadences in the trailer’s voice. 
When the doctor spoke again his Voice was 
low. “Well, Jim, all I can say is, she must 
have been a high-class specimen.” 

Jim was touched. “She was, doc, and I’d 
’a’ brought her if I could; but—it’s all over 
now. As I say, it ’s like a dream, and I 
reckon the sooner I forget it the better. It 
was a mighty queer formation to put me 
into; they sure had me guessin’ most of the 
time; but they never knew it. I trumped 
every big card they led, and I won out. 
Now I reckon I ’m done with girls and 
tea for a few days. I’m climbin’ back to 
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timber-line, and when I git there, I ’ll stay 
there. No more big canoes and nervous wo- 
men for me; I want to get my shoulder ag’in’ 
a rock for a while and find out where I’m at.” 

The doctor smiled again. “I guess you’re 
not badly hurt. Well, you’re right about get- 
ting out for the mine. Go out and see if you 
can ferret out the mystery of the Ella Grace. 
They ’ve struck something big there—and 
we are in line to share it. We ’ll come 


sailing along about a week later.” 
“Allright. When I get old Ouray propped 
ag’in’ the moon and hear the Grizzly Bear 
singin’ below, I reckon I can just about feel 
the grass grow. You can’t fool me twice.” 


THAT night at dinner Ramsdell handed to 
Twombly the slip which contained McAllis- 
ter’s letter about Jim, and after he had read 
it, Twombly looked up to say: 

“Very clever, that; and it ’s nearly true, 
too.” 

“T wondered about that.” 

“Of course Mary is n’t the no end of swell 
that this writer makes out; she ’s a very 
clever girl, y’ know, and all that, and goes 
in for the literary and artistic. And she is 
degenerate, as this fellow says, but really 
she is n’t half so bad as he paints her. She’s 
very nice. Her boldness is all talk, y’ know 
—oh, quite so! Yes, Jim was no end suc- 
cessful wherever he went, but he would n’t 
let anybody use him. I fancy Mary was 
obliged to humor him.” 

“Did he ride in the park—the way the 
letter says?” asked Bessie. 

“Oh, quite so. Indeed, they were most 
conspicuous there. Mary is an excellent 
horsewoman, and took peculiar pleasure in 
Jim’s cow-boy way. The camping-trip which 
this fellow just hints at was really great fun.” 
He told with great glee of Jim’s assump- 
tion of the airs of the guide and described 
minutely the two days’ outing. “It was jolly 
good fun; nothing would have pleased Mary 
more than to have been out a week in a tent 
eating Jim’s cooking; but Mrs. Robertson 
was seized with a panic for fear it would 
rain, or of burglars, I don’t recall which, 
and that ended it all. Mary went black as a 
thunder-cloud,—you fancy her feelings,— 
and we all filed away back to Wyndhurst, 
and Jim bolted for the city next day.” 

Bessie did not find this at all amusing. 
“Were there only two women in the party?” 

“That ’s all; Mary and the doctor’s wife.” 

“You say Miss Brien has written a book 
—what kind of a book?” asked Ramsdell. - 

“Well, really, now, I could n’t say. I don’t 


read novels, on principle, but Mrs. Robert- 
son alluded to it occasionally as a dreadful 
example of what a really fine girl is willing 
to put into print.” 

The doctor smiled at his wife. “I reckon I 
can guess at the character of it. We’ve hada 
book of that sort crop out of our own circle.” 

“T had a notion that Mary was using Jim 
as material; but he is by no means easy 
leading. I fancy she got a different sort of 
story out of him than she had planned for. 
Anyhow, he left her without a word of fare- 
well, and it was only by a lucky shot that I 
hit upon him at the boat.” 

Bessie was very grave. “I think it was 
very low and deceitful of her to deceive Jim 
in that way.” 

Not till she was alone with Mrs. Ramsdell 
did Bessie permit her aunt to see how deeply 
she was hurt by Jim’s sudden departure. 
She put her head against Mrs. Ramsdell’s 
bosom and cried a little. “I think it is 
mean of him to go and leave us this way!” 

Mrs. Ramsdell was inclined to be severe. 
“It was your own fault,” she said, with 
more impatience than she had ever shown 
before. “I never knew a woman to enact 
that old comedy without getting hurt. It’s 
so silly to flirt with another man in order to 
bring one’s lover to terms. You should have 
waited for him to explain. I don’t think Mr. 
Twombly has given us the truth; I mean to 
wait till Jim tells me all about it himself. 
He ’ll surely tell the doctor. You might 
have waited for that.” 

After one has spilled one’s porridge, advice 
as to what might have prevented it is never 
welcome, and Bessie resented her aunt’s 
eminently sensible words. Jim had appealed 
to her imagination even before she saw him, 
but his big, straight figure, cleanly turned 
profile, and humorous eyes added some- 
thing intensive to her interest. His odd 
turns of thought and vividly succinct speech 
had completed his dominion over her. 

For all she was so romantic and wide-eyed 
in his presengg, she was by no means as 
simple as he Bouche her. She reasoned 
thus: “He probably only just fancied that 
girl over there; even if he cared for her a 
great deal he has not been able to bring her. 
He ’Il be lonesome out in the mountains, and 
he will think of me. I ‘ll be the only girl 
there, and—well, I’m not going to cry and 
make my eyes red.” 


XIV. THE SNOWY PEAKS. 


WHEN Jim left Chicago the smoke hung 
so low over the railway-tracks that the 
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engines crept about in the darkness like 
timid kine. His own train was two hours 
getting outside the city limits, but he woke 
in the vivid sunshine of Iowa. The train was 
rushing through rich pastures, waving green 
blades of corn, and the shaven stubble of 
garnered wheat-fields. It was all good to see, 
but it was not his country. He was impa- 
tient for the mountains. 

When he reached First View, he rushed 
out on the platform to see if the Spanish 
Peaks were in sight, and when he located 
their faint outlines in the sky he took off his 
hat to them and yelled like a Comanche, 
“Whoo-whoop! There she rises!” and, turn- 
ing, he waved his hand in good-by to the 
low country. 

As he neared the majestic wall, over the 
tops of which the sun was setting, all his 
gloom and bitterness were swept away. The 
mountain-peaks seemed to clear his brain of 
distrust as the wind blew the miasma of the 
low country from his garments. His eyes 
resumed their quizzical lines. He joked with 
every man who seemed a likely subject, and 
spent an hour on the platform with two very 
plain old women from the East, explaining 
the habits of wolves and prairie-dogs, and 
pointing out the peaks which thickened along 
the horizon line; and when alone he sang with 
a yowl like a mountain lion. He slept un- 
easily that night, and was early on his feet, 
impatient of every stop the train made. 

From Junction City, which lay squat on 
the hot sand of the level valley, he could 
see the clouds circling over his mountains, 
and his heart yearned for the rain-wet trail 
which ran to his cabin and to the mine. 
The gleam of the snow in the gulches lured 
him, and he could scarcely wait for his train. 
The water was singing below his door, the 
squirrels were barking, the camp-birds and 
jays were disputing, and down below the 
purple valleys wound away into silence. 

He grudged the time it took to get dinner, 
but at last the train was driving straight 
toward the cloudy mountain land. 

In the narrow-gage car were men he 
knew, and they seemed glad to see him. 

“How did you.come out on your London 
trip, Jim?” one man asked in friendly direct- 
ness. 


“All right, I reckon; I got my man.” 

“Don’t sell too cheap,” said his friend, 
significantly. 

“What d’ you mean by that?” 

“Well, I ’ll tell ye. There ’s something 
going on in the Ella Grace. You know that 
stock was hard’ to sell at 10 when you left.” 


“Yes; I did n’t want it at that.” 

“Well, it ’s 55 now.” 

“Whew!” whistled Jim. “What ’s up?” 

“Somebody ’s quietly buying in the stock, 
I hear. I don’t know anything about it; ask 
Sam. I hear that they ’ve topped the vein 
that is in the Bonanza. If they have—I 
say if they have—” 

“ Any clue to the buyer?” 

“Well, they say that Cuyler of the Ella 
is doing the buying himself, through agents.” 

“T see his game. He wants to control the 
stock before he makes any showing. I ’m 
much obliged, Tom. I reckon I got home 
about the right time.” 

“You ’re in line on that vein all right.” 

Jim was doubly anxious now to reach the 
mine. It was sunset when the little train 
climbed into the great semicircular cafion 
valley and stopped in the midst of Wagon 
Wheel. The mighty walls soaring six thou- 
sand feet above the town were lighted with 
the golden glow of the sun, which had al- 
ready left the valley floor. The broad fields 
of snow were rosy pink; the grassy slopes 
glowed with opalescent lights; and the great 
white clouds seemed to stand on edge in the 
deep-blue sky. Jim lifted his eyes and took 
a good look at the peaks he loved, and then 
struck out up the street with long strides. 
He was done sauntering; he was going to 
work. His feet were once more on the 
ground he loved, and the trail was at hand. 

Everybody he met had a word to say. 

“Hello, Jim! Glad to see you back.” 

“Glad to be back.” 

“Hello, Jim! How’d you like the East?” 

“No more low country forame.” 

“Hello, Jim! Well, by the Lord, never 
expected to see you again after that article 
in the Denver paper. I said, ‘That ends it. 
Jim’s sold his mine, and got hooked by a 
girl.’” 

Jim walked on without reply. 

“Good evening, Jim,” said the girl in the 
post-office window. “How ’s your health?” 
and she reached her hand to him. 

He took it heartily. “I’m about as usual, 
I reckon; how are you?” 

“Oh, so’s’t I sitin my box. Say, they’sa 
whole bunch of mail for you—some English 
letters, sealing-wax, monograms, and all that. 
When are we to see that ‘mash’ you made 
over there?” 

“About the day before kingdom come, I 
reckon,” said Jim, as he took the letters. “I 
was sellin’ a mine. When I hooked my fish, 
I come home. Woman was a side issue.” 

“Tt did n’t look so when you was a-ridin’ 
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around the parks with Lady Blank-Blank. 
Oh, we know all about it; the ‘Hub’ re- 
printed the article, and we all cut it out and 
pinned it on the wall. You ’ll have to give 
a champagne dinner to square yourself with 
us girls.” 

“Good night,” said Jim, with a grin. 

He stuffed the letters into the pocket of his 
rough coat, and handed his valise in at the 
hotel. “Keep it; I’m goin’ up to the mine.” 

The hotel proprietor plucked him by the 
lapel. 

“Say, Jim, don’t be in a sweat about sell- 
ing. Now’s a good time to hold on. That’s 
all—just hold on till you know what the 
Ella has dropped onto.” 

“Allright, Stickney. I’m on the ground,” 
replied Jim, with a smile, and off he strode 
with face lifted. 

As he climbed, his heart grew light. On 
the yellow roads the groaning brakes of 
great ore-wagons could be heard. Droves 
of burros pattered along, each with his two 
sacks of ore, patient, wise, gentle. The 
imperious or jovial calls of the drivers 
echoed from cliff to cliff, shaking the miner’s 
heart with wordless joy. 

The air was deliciously fresh and soft 
and clear. The cafion water called huskily 
from its deep, cold shadow, but on the op- 
posite slope the setting sun lay warm and 
red. Across the face of a cliff three thousand 
feet sheer, a drove of slowly moving pack- 
mules slid like brown beads on an invisible 
wire; the ledge on which they trod could not 
be seen against the mountain wall. High in 
the blue air, close to a cloud, a couple of 
eagles were at play. Jim was coming to his 
own; London was at the other side of the 
world, Chicago was far away. 

As darkness rose swiftly, the mountain 
world became ever more mysterious. The 
voice of the stream grew mightier and migh- 
tier, till it seemed to fill the cafion, as the 
voice of a lion resounds in acavern. As the 
last rays of the sun rested on the highest 
peaks, they blazed with light, as though on 
fire within, and became twin brothers of the 
mighty clouds that hung motionless above 
them. 

Jim noticed with disgust that his legs 
ached and his breath came with an effort. 
“The low country has spoiled me,” he said. 
“Good thing I’m back.” 

In the old days he could walk that ever- 
mounting trail in two hours, with a pack on 
his back; now he was breathing hard with 
nothing but his coat to carry, and was fall- 
ing behind his schedule, besides. He heard 


every insect, every bird, and the odors of the 
plants and flowers came to his nostrils with 
manifold suggestion. He had never before 
been absent from the wild things even for a 
single day, and his eyes and ears were greedy 
for the good familiar sights and sounds. As 
he hurried on, he passed mine after mine. 
He knew every light: that was the Commo- 
dore, that was the North Star, and that was 
the Ella Grace. His mine was on the other 
side of the Kicking Horse, which entered 
the Grizzly Bear cafion at right angles. 

There was no light as he came in sight of 
the cabin; Bill had gone to bed. A coyote 
leaped away from the door, where he had 
been sniffing for bones. 

Jim hammered on the door. “Hello, Bill! 
Open up! I want to stay all night.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then a 
muttered oath of surprise. The creak of 
boards followed, as the man within rolled 
from his bunk and came across the floor. “Is 
that you, Jim?” 

“You bet your life! Open up! I’m hungry 
enough to eat nails.” 

“Wait a minute till I strike a glim.” 
When the feeble glow of a candle fell upon 
Bill it disclosed a tall, gaunt, bearded, and 
very swarthy man of fifty. He shook hands 
impassively. “Glad to see ye. Why did n’t 
ye tell us you was comin’?” 

Jim went over to a table, which consisted 
of a flat box nailed against the logs of the 
cabin. 

“Did you leave anything to eat?” 

“Durn little. I reckon they ’s a hunk 0’ 
beef and some potatoes. They ’s about a 
spoonful o’ prunes in that can, and some 
coffee. Help yourself.” 

“T ’m in luck.” 

“You shore be. Andy went to town at 
noon and hain’t got back. I reckon he won’t 
get back. Simonson come by and said he see 
him drunk as a b’iled owl, a-settin’ out back 
o’ the blacksmith shop. How are ye, any- 
way, boy?” 

“I’m all right. Go to bed,” replied Jim, 
and the old man obeyed with a yawn. They 
understood each other too well to require 
any fancy phrases. 

As he chewed on the boiled beef and drank 
his cold coffee, Jim could not help thinking 
of Wyndhurst and its exquisite table, with 
its flowers, its silver and crystal service, 
and its dainty food, and the life it sub- 
tended seemed like something he had read 
abort. It was as if all those experiences 
had happened to somebody else. 

He took his letters from his pocket and laid 
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them before him. One was from Mary, and 
it seemed as alien there on the rough pine 
table as her glove would have been. It gave 
him a curious little pang of pain to open that 
delicate small square envelop. Its faint per- 
fume brought vividly to his mind her dress, 
the gleam of her white shoulders, her hair, 
her rose-tinted face. The letter ran: 


Dear OLD TRAILER: I hope this will find you 
in your aerie on the cliff. I would n’t like you 
to read it in Chicago or any city. I am lonely, 
Jim; I miss my “pard” more than I had sup- 
posed it possible. It is five o’clock. We were 
to go to Grosvenor Square to tea to-day—do 
you remember? And to-night we were to at- 
tend another “confoozle-um” (as you called it) at 
the Cray-Crofts. That young Australian poet was 
to meet you. I’m all “tangled up” and have n’t 
an idea what to do. I shall not go out. You’ve 
broken my heart, comrade mine, and my death 
may be announced at any minute. But I am not 
sorry. Iam glad Twombly went with you. I wish 
I had—only you did n’t ask me again, as I hoped 
you would. I’m ashamed—or ought to be—to 
say how lonely I am for you—you big, hand- 
some savage! I ’ll get over this. You must not 
worry about me—I know myself a great deal 
better than you do. I am a changeable quantity. 
At the same time I did n’t suppose any human 
being—any man—could cause me to miss him so. 

You brought something back into my life which 
I needed; it was the breath of your mountains, 
and now it is gone, I seem to be stifling. But 
no more of that. I ’m going to write you the 
cheeriest letters, and you must let me know all 
about the mine; and when you send my shares 
put your own name on them—it will make them 
more valuable in my sight. 


Your partner, MAry BRIEN. 


Jim sat for a long time slowly re-reading 
each phrase, and wondering how much of it 
was genuine, how much assumed. It was all 
too far away now, that life in London, to af- 
fect him acutely. The mountains, the roar- 
ing stream, the cabin—these were realities. 
The London streets, the teas, the receptions, 
Mrs. Robertson, Mary herself—all were parts 
of a dream-world, as insubstantial as the val- 
ley mist of a morning, which looked to be a 
roadway of granite, but which rolled away 
like a curtain as the sun rose. But he began 
to love this dream and to cling to its mem- 
ory as he had often clung to a beautiful 
vision in boyhood. He turned to his bunk 
with a somber face, for both Mary and Bes- 
sie seemed lost to him, and he was the lonely 
miner again with no one to share his good 
fortune. 
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THE next morning, as he was crossing the 
divide, he met Cuyler of the Ella Grace. 

“Hel-lo, Jim!” said he, in cordial surprise. 
“When did you get back?” 

“Last night. Say, Cuyler, you’re the very 
man I want to see. What’s the meaning of 
all this boom in the Ella Grace?” 

Cuyler had the calm face of a poker-player, 
and remained non-committal. “ Why, I don’t 
know as it isa boom. The stock is crawling 
up slowly, but we always expected it to do 
that as soon as we opened up.” 

Jim reached out and took him by the 
collar. “See here; I don’t care what your 
game is, but I want to ask you a business 
question.” 

“Sail ahead,” replied Cuyler, bracing him- 
self. 

“T went to England to sell stock in our 
hole-in-the-ground. I’ve roped a man to go 
in if the hole shows the pay streak to suit 
him. Well, now, would you sell?” 

Cuyler remained as blank of visage as a 
Chinese idol. “How much are you ask- 
ing?” 

“Two hundred thousand for a half-inter- 
est.” 

“You want an answer now?” 

“Right now.” 

“It ’s between us—strictly?” 

“Why, cert, old man.” 

“Double your price. Good morning.” 

Jim gave out a yell which scared a mother 
eagle from her nest high on the shoulder of 
Lizard Mountain. 

Three days later he received a letter from 
the doctor in answer to his telegram. 


Your wire only confirmed me. I said nothing 
further to Twombly, who is too much interested 
in Bessie to care whether school keeps or not. But 
don’t you worry, old man; he’s overdoing the thing. 
Bessie is getting a little weary of him, and Mrs. 
Ramsdell tells me very privately that your pulling 
out was a good move. It taught the girl a lesson. 
She ’s wild to reach “Jim’s mountains,” and I no- 
tice Twombly has to just about drag her out to 
play tennis. If she knew just how you feel about 
the London girl she ’d be happier. I told her to 
mind her own business and be a good little girl, 
and I ’d take her out to see you. We ’ll leave 
here Sunday night. We ’ll probably lay over a 
day at the Springs, and be with you Wednesday 
night. We can let Twombly in on a quarter-in- 
terest or not, just as you think best. If you ’ve 
turned up the actual ore of the Concordia and 
Bonauxa vein, we don’t need any outside aid. 
So lu g. Yours, 

THE Doc. 


(To be cont'nued.) 





THE LAST HUNT OF DORAX. 
BY OLIVE HUCK. 


“<8 HE flocks had passed through 

4} the double gates into their 

fold, headed by the three- 

legged ram, whose agility 

was unimpaired by his infirm- 

=4 ~< ity. The air still held the 

woul taint of their passage. The hundreds 

of hoofs had ceased their patter—a sound in 

this dry region refreshingly suggestive of 
the swift fall of big raindrops. 

Marshall Ridgeway, the owner of Red 
Arroyo Ranch, was giving but scant atten- 
tion to his garrulous foreman, James An- 
drews, who also was soon gazing intently 
southward. But not in admiration of the 
view they gazed, although it was fair and 
attractive to others. For them, long since, 
the charm of the accustomed sight had 
been merged in the monotony. 

The hot sun had withdrawn his pitiless 
glare, often unveiled by clouds for months 
at a time. The staring red of the hills 
was dulled, their color fading with the 
light. The dazzling white stretches of sheep- 
weed softened to snowy beds. Desolate 
reaches of gnarled old mesquites lost their 
dreariness. Dark patches of timber gave 
tone to the landscape and traced the river’s 
course. 

Even the tall windmills, punctuating 
the horizon at intervals, now, in the dusk, 
hid their rigidity and acquired a certain 
picturesqueness. 

The two men on the elevation stood watch- 
ing some animal ascending the steep incline 
with queer leaps. The roadway, once the 
bed of an arroyo, or creek, was now dried 
up. Into this road the sloping hills were 
apparently pouring an earthy carmine cata- 
ract—a seemingly continuous flood, caused 
by the soil, during the wet season, conform- 
ing to the flow of torrential rains and retain- 
ing their impress. 

“Looks mighty like a wolf a-comin’,” said 
Andrews. With the frontiersman’s quick, 
almost involuntary motion, he drew from his 
hip-pocket his pistol, which he aimed at 
the approaching object. 

“Nonsense, man! It’s Dorax!” Ridge- 
way had barely time to strike up the pistol 
in a harmless explosion. 
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“So ’t is, so ’t is,” Andrews replied with 
his customary imperturbability, replacing 
his pistol. “I shore thought, though, ’t was 
one of them there sneakin’ coyotes that ’s 
a-gittin’ so thick hereabouts.” He paused 
to turn his quid, like a ruminant its cud. 
“IT might ’a’ knowed, though, they would n’t 
show up as early ’s sundown. Anyhow, Mr. 
Ridgeway, that dog did n’t use ter run that 
a-way. "Pears mighty strange.” 

Instead of the usual trot, the dog was 
advancing in a singular manner, by a series 
of leaps, folding and unfolding his legs. It 
resembled strongly the easy yet impercepti- 
bly swift motion of a wolf, as if due to some 
outside mechanical propulsive force rather 
than to volition. 

“Dorax! Dorax!” called Ridgeway. 

Instantly the dog’s unnatural gait changed. 
He whimpered and slunk to his master’s feet, 
where, with dripping tongue, he lay panting 
audibly. 

Andrews touched the dog’s head, which 
shrank beneath his hand until it rested on 
the extended paws. “Wet,” he announced 
sententiously. “Jest as I s’posed. It ’s a 
bad sign.” 

“What is it a sign of, Andrews?” 

“Sheep-killin’; no less. They alwus wash 
theirselves good to hide it, ’fore comin’ back 
home. Jest see his bloody legs, too!” 

Andrews’s long, shaggy eyebrows, brushed 
upward for comfort, conveyed falsely an ex- 
pression of chronic surprise; they were now 
further elevated, but in earnest, that, despite 
his bath, the intelligent dog had failed to 
remove these guilty traces. 

Ridgeway easily rubbed the seemingly in- 
criminating stains from Dorax’s fore paws. 
“Well, it ’s not blood this time—only red 
river mud,” he laughingly declared. “You 
see, Andrews, those signs of yours can’t al- 
ways be relied on. I think he took that odd 
gait of his a few minutes ago because of his 
hurry to reach home quickly. He would 
naturally be damp after going into the 
water to cool himself off this hot day with a 
comforting bath.” 

Ridgeway stroked Dorax. “Talk of giv- 
ing a dog a bad name, Dorax! Poor Dorax!” 
he exclaimed. 
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Dorax sighed, from weariness, or from 
being sensitively responsive to Ridgeway’s 
sympathetic tone. 

“That ’s jest what I ’ve alwus said myself. 
There ’s lots in havin’ a good start with a 
good name,” Andrews prosed on. “Now, 
why n’t you called that dog Brutus, or Nero, 
or some sech a nice dog-name, ’stead of that 
there heathenish one?” 

“Then you think a dog’s name makes 
some difference in his living up to it, or 
down? Certainly those names you mention 
can’t be beat, in their way. Really, though, 
I did n’t have anything to say about the 
naming of Dorax. My brother called him so 
when he came to him, and later on he partly 
deserted him for me when I came back to 
the ranch from the university. But Dorax 
has been, on the whole, faithful to me ever 
since.” 

“Well, I dunno ’bout that, Mr. Ridge- 
way.” . 

Here two shepherd dogs came up; they 
inquisitively smelled Dorax’s muzzle, growl- 
ing and bristling angrily until driven away. 

“’Nother sign,” cried Andrews, trium- 
phantly, undiscouraged by Ridgeway’s dis- 
belief. 

“Pshaw! Andrews, they ’re only jealous, 
and want to be noticed too. Signs and sheep 
are getting to be too much for you,” said 
Ridgeway, impatiently, annoyed by An- 
drews’s tiresome persistence. “How many 
sheep have you missed to-day?” 

“Four more of ’em gone, Mr. Ridgeway.” 

“We ’ll get out the hounds to-morrow 
night, and have a try at ridding the county 
of that pack of wolves. They ’ve increased 
and become a great nuisance. I doubt, 
though, whether we ’ll be able to get near 
them.” 

The shrill childish voice of the Mexican 
cook summoned Ridgeway to supper in a 
mixed jargon, like an intoned chant, her 
presence and the hour furnishing the inter- 
pretation. 

Of all the dogs the only one privileged to 
enter the house, Dorax followed his master 
within. While this constant companionship 
had conduced to the abnormal development 
of almost human intelligence, it had also 
effected isolation from his kind. Andrews, 
eminently sensible and practical otherwise, 
was extremely fond of the dog, and often 
loudly asserted his conviction that Dorax 
was capable of being taught speech, inclina- 
tion being only lacking. In fact, both men 
bestowed on Dorax unusual affection, due 
somewhat to want of any other deserving 


object, in part to the dog’s real worth, and 
not a little to associations with Ridgeway’s 
dead brother. 

The walls of the passageway bristled 
with antlers, attesting Ridgeway’s skill as a 
hunter. Skin rugs strewed the floor, and, 
preceding his master, Dorax limped across 
the coats of these former enemies. Ridge- 
way was surprised to note how changed and 
how lean his favorite dog had become. He 
saw that Dorax’s glance was sinister and 
restless, that the mouth was open, with cor- 
ners tightly drawn back, disclosing the teeth, 
that the ears pointed backward, the embodi- 
ment of anxious watchfulness, of alert 
cunning, of fear. With a pang at the 
thought, it occurred to Ridgeway that 
Dorax’s strange actions and altered looks 
might signify incipient madness. 

During supper the dog lay near the door, 
regarding every movement from narrowed 
eyelids, the inner corners of his brows up- 
lifted and knotted. Dorax rose stiffly when 
the chair was pushed back from the table. 

“Sit down, Dorax,” Ridgeway com- 
manded, and the well-bred creature immedi- 
ately obeyed. Ridgeway lifted the lame paw, 
and with some difficulty extracted the 
cockle-bur embedded deeply in the soft pad. 
The dog’s feet were in a foot-sore and tender 
condition. “You ’ve been roving again, 
Dorax,” Ridgeway commented aloud, from a 
habit he had of talking to the dog. “It must 
have been a high jump to drive the bur in 
like that.” 

The dog’s beautiful golden-brown eyeswere 
now wide open, with a human, appealing ex- 
pression which troubled Ridgeway. He re- 
proached himself with unintentional neglect 
at sight of the shadowy, wasted form, every 
bone of which was sharply defined. “Poor 
old fellow! I do wish I knew what ails you,” 
he murmured. 

Dorax replied with a muffled sound, more 
touching than whine or howl—a sound such 
as the dumb make in the throat, with closed 
mouth. 

Taking from the table a plate heaped high, 
Ridgeway prepared to administer the only 
comfort of which he could think. 

Old Andrews sat smoking his pipe on the 
porch steps, where nightly he unburdened 
himself of shrewd bits of philosophy con- 
cerning men and events of the day, or 
rehearsed exciting past adventures. Some- 
times Ridgeway listened with genuine inter- 
est, sometimes he and Dorax slept peacefully 
throughout. To-night Ridgeway lay in the 
hammock. Dorax, refusing the proffered 
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food, lay down heavily just outside the door, 
where the light streamed out from the hall. 

“Natchrully Dorax ain’t hungry none— 
he don’t need nothin’ to eat,” Andrews com- 
mented on the untouched food. 

“No, I don’t believe he does; he ’s too 
tired to eat now,” Ridgeway returned, un- 
aware of the drift of Andrews’s remark. 
“Perhaps he ’ll eat after a bit, when he ’s 
rested. He’s probably been off to some dis- 
tance. Roaming has always been Dorax’s one 
weakness, you know.” 

“°T ain’t altogether ’count of bein’ tired, 
nor roamin’ neither. I know good an’ well 
dogs has to go off an’ find carrion for their 
healths, but I know, too, that when they ’s 
et all the mutton they wants they ain’t got 
no app’tite,” Andrews retorted. 

“Have n’t you eyes, man, to see Dorax’s 
real condition? He ’s a very sick dog. He 
must have gone off so far hunting something 
for his relief. Now, if Dorax really did kill 
sheep, as you suspect, he ’d be fat, instead 
of so wretchedly thin,” argued Ridgeway. 

Dorax heard his name repeated. At their 
raised voices he assumed an alert, listening 
air, and turned his head from one to the 
other. , 

“Less’n his conscience is a-hurtin’ him. 
Don’t you reckon, Mr. Ridgeway, dogs has 
"em same as humans?” Andrews asked. 

While fond of dogs in general, and in 
particular of this one, whose intelligence 
was wonderful, yet Ridgeway was not pre- 
pared to ascribe Dorax’s miserable condition 
to pangs of conscience, neither was he in 
the mood for metaphysical speculation or 
argument. He had found nothing whatever 
in the dog’s movements to corroborate the 
old man’s suspicions in regard to the miss- 
ing sheep. Andrews’s evident earnestness 
and sincerity, however, arrested the laugh 
on Ridgeway’s lips. 

“That’s a queer notion of yours, Andrews, 
but you must n’t worry any more about those 
sheep. And Dorax is all right. I can’t see 
why you connect the two, for, as I said be- 
fore, Dorax’s absences seem natural enough 
to me.” 

Ridgeway again offered the food, which 
the dog now accepted, more, it seemed, be- 
cause it was offered than from hunger. 
Dorax crunched the bone, lying on his stom- 
ach, and flattened along the floor like a beast 
of prey, his powerful foreshoulders and 
haunches raised high, his tail slowly moving 
from side to side in sinuous strokes. Every 
muscle of the gaunt yet shapely form came 
into play. 
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Fascinated, both men watched. 

“Eats jest like a wild animal, too. Mebby 
them wolves learned him to eat that a-way,” 
Andrews remarked. 

“Not likely. Dorax has always eaten in 
that position, and I ’m surprised you ’ve 
never noticed it before. As I told you, the 
dog’s leanness is a strong proof that you ’re 
mistaken. Just take a good look at him.” 

Ridgeway sought to repress his annoy- 
ance, for he was beginning to believe that 
the old man’s queerness was the outcome of 
his monotonous life. Still, he found Andrews’s 
reiterations tiresome to-night. 

“’Course I seen Dorax eat that a-way be- 
fore, but not jest the same, neither. You ’d 
ought to see the diffrunce. I ’ve cared a 
heap fer him, an’ alwus shall. But some- 
thin’ ’s gone wrong with Dorax, shore,” the 
old man persisted. “I know it. An’ I b’lieve 
worse ’n sheep-stealin’, too, Mr. Ridgeway.” 

“What could be worse?” Ridgeway ques- 
tioned, humoring Andrews. 

“A-runnin’ an’ a-keepin’ comp’ny with 
them cowardly, sneakin’ critters, an’ him 
sech a fine dog.” Andrews’s voice dropped 
to a whisper, as if he feared the dog might 
hear. 

“Consorting with wolves,” Ridgeway 
thought with amusement, and stifled with 
difficulty a laugh, notwithstanding the fact 
that he experienced a momentary anxiety 
for the foreman’s sanity. He fancied there 
was a peculiar gleam in his small red-brown 
eyes turned toward the door, but decided 
that this was caused by the combination of 
moonlight and lamplight. “He ’s only 
cranky, I suppose,” reflected Ridgeway, and 
made no reply. Andrews himself said no- 
thing more, and his sensible conversation on 
other matters allayed any of Ridgeway’s 
fears for the old man’s reason. 

But, later on, as Ridgeway dozed in the 
hammock, Andrews aroused him by harking 
back to the subject. “You ’d better let me 
tie up Dorax to-night. Less’n you do, he ’l! 
vamose shore. D’ you want me to?” 

Dorax got up, crossed the gallery, and 
laid his head on Ridgeway’s foot, as if in 
appeal from the sentence. 

“No,” answered Ridgeway, shortly. 

“You ’d better.” 

Receiving no response, Andrews slowly 
walked off. He stopped at the end of the 
gallery to ask dryly, “D’ you say anythin’, 
Mr. Ridgeway?” Undeceived by the loud, 
palpably artificial breathing, the shrewd old 
fellow smiled to himself, and muttered, 
“ A-playin’ possum to get shed of me.” He 
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went off to bed, after shaking his finger 
warningly at Dorax, and addressing him as 
he would have spoken to another person: 
“Look out, Dorax! Slick as you are, you ’ll 
shore get caught up with yet.” 


ALTHOUGH weary, Dorax kept wide-eyed 
vigil on this glorious white night, when the 
white, semi-tropic moon silvered every object 
with its own purity. Dorax held his head 
uncomfortably erect to sustain the caressing 
weight of his master’s hand, which had fallen 
over the side of the hammock. The night 
was reminiscent to both of other moonlight 
nights. On a night like this Dorax had 
made his awful journey back to his adopted 
home, after having been taken forcibly away. 
Dorax, then a puppy, had been brought 
into the county by a “mover”—a designa- 
tion applied alike to the honest immigrant 
and to the vicious, thieving prowler, going 
from one community to another as the coun- 
try becomes unprofitable or the sheriff dan- 
gerous. That the dog was valuable and had 
been stolen was evident; his desertion to 
Red Arroyo Ranch showed, too, his dislike 
for his owner, who, a few weeks after, when 
about to break camp, unfortunately discov- 
ered the lost puppy’s whereabouts. This 
fellow’s spiteful nature was stronger than 
his greed. He refused all offers, and dragged 
forth the unhappy animal with curses and 
lashes, desisting only when cowed by Ridge- 
way’s fury, partly checked, lest its indul- 
gence should increase the dog’s suffering. 
But for this, the mover would have fared 
hardly if Ridgeway had yielded to his burn- 
ing indignation. His restraint had availed 
nothing with the wretch, for, waiting only 
until sufficiently distant from interference, 
there fell upon the helpless puppy punish- 
ment that Dorax, grown, still remembered. 
Afterward a trace-chain about Dorax’s 
neck -had held him captive to the wagon of 
his torturer. Protesting against every step, 
his weight pressing the hot, dusty road, 
Dorax impotently pulled back. His throat 
was parched, his body was sore, his heart 
ached. Bruised and choked, with bleeding 
feet, he was dragged along the ground. 
When at last he succeeded in breaking 
away and reaching the ranch, he accounted 
as naught the straining for long hours at 
the chain, the many miles traversed, the 
streams crossed, and among them the Red 
Arroyo, widened, swollen with unprece- 
dented rains, and filled with floating debris. 
But his courage had never failed. Tired, 
foot-sore, and weak, he crept. on. Nor did 
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he stop to rest until the clanking of his 
heavy chain across the gallery had aroused 
Ridgeway and Andrews. Dorax was unable 
to tell of the suffering of those days, but out 
of hisexpressive eyes looked the full measure 
of his misery and pain. His body, too, testi- 
fied mutely. That the agony of that time 
had never wholly faded from his memory 
was proved beyond doubt by the panic and 
terror that Dorax, otherwise brave and fear- 
less, showed henceforth at the rattling of a 
chain or at the creaking of a wagon. Even 
now, the creaking of the hammock, as it 
swayed, aroused these dormant memories. 

There were two other moonlight nights 
Ridgeway never forgot. Dorax had twice 
made grateful return for all kindness. Once 
in camp, none but Dorax ever knew how, he 
had killed a rattlesnake coiled on Ridgeway’s 
chest before his master awoke shudderingly 
to the danger past. 

Again Dorax had saved Ridgeway’s life 
from the attack of a snake in human form. 
He had sprung at the throat of the stealthy 
assassin, and with difficulty was taken off 
from the half-dead man who had sought to 
do murder. Dorax still bore honorable 
scars from the knife-thrusts received in this 
struggle. In this case his merit was the 
greater because he had first to overcome 
his old terror of the chain, Dorax’s fear 
having been accidentally discovered by this 
same cutthroat Mexican, who had thereby 
cruelly held the dog in complete subjection. 


THE salt gulf breezes came soothingly 
from their distant birthplace. The drowsy 
notes of night insects, the tinkling bells of 
cattle wandering over the hills, all lulled 
Ridgeway to sleep. Abandoned of thought, 
he lay counting the incessant, doleful call of 
the whippoorwill, until it ceased for him. 
Then Dorax alone waked and watched with 
the moon. Through his set jaws he uttered 
a sound like repressed baying. 

Ridgeway’s hand had fallen away from 
the dog’s head. Suddenly Dorax sat up, his 
body tense, hissevery faculty concentrated 
upon some message borne on the rising wind, 
indistinguishable as yet to other listening 
ears, had there been any. But the dog’s 
acute hearing and scent caught and trans- 
lated it. 

Soon the ears of man, strained to atten- 
tion, might have heard that remote cry, 
though still faint and vague. The creaking 
of the hammock had long been silent, the 
dread of the chain had died with it, yet 
Dorax was trembling violently. Mingled 
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hope and despair awoke. Every fiber, every 
worn muscle, dilated and throbbed with the 
delight of life, the glory of the moonlight 
night, the joy of the chase, to which this 
wild summons invited; they united to loosen 
the ties of gratitude and love that bound 
Dorax to guard his home. 

The mournful tremolo advanced, like a 
flying, disembodied voice in the air, rather 
than of the earth, nearer, nearer, swifter 
than thought or desire. That enticing call 
was irresistible. Dorax jumped to his feet. 
But he struck the sleeper’s hand, and paused 
to lick it again and again. He was torn by 
longing and duty, which meant joy and de- 
spair. Then he lay down heavily to watch at 
his post. 

Once more that distracting cry came. It 
was changed now, and, savagely insistent, 
demanded a reply. 

All was quiet and peaceful; assuredly no 
danger threatened his master. Dorax chose, 
and answered. His clear, pure note, shaming 
those wild, fierce cries, turned momentarily 
Ridgeway’s dreams to old scenes of the hunt. 
This response silenced the yelping wolves, 
while. Dorax sped fleetly to join them. 

The hunt began. The pack beat up and 
down the country, covering miles as they 
went in eager pursuit of whatever sport 
offered; losing now the scent as it became 
weaker on the dry, wind-swept upland, now 
finding it as it grew stronger in the damp, 
dewy lowland. On, on they coursed over 
waste, through rank weedy pastures, across 
creeks, where the trail ended, retaking it 
again in the dim, moss-draped oak forests; 
at times dizzy and intoxicated with the 
overpowering fragrance of the buffalo-clover 
fields they crossed, at times drunk with the 
blood of their stricken victims, at the throats 
of which they paused only to quench their 
thirst. Always in the lead traveled the 
three, Dorax, the old lean leader of the pack, 
and a young wolf as lithe and graceful as a 
greyhound. Enravished alone with the keen 
delight of the chase, they scorned to follow 
other game than the fleet-footed wild crea- 
tures. The stifled shrieks of stray domestic 
animals were from victims of the slower, 
meaner wolves of the pack which turned 
aside. But the three bounded forward, ex- 
cited again and again by fearsome cries, 
which they quickly hushed. 

The wind died away with the night. At 
the close of the hunt, going through the 
hot, moist morning air, Dorax, panting, yet 
still neck and neck with his two wolfish con- 
sorts, became suddenly aware of his sur- 
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roundings. The glamour of the moonlight 
night was past. Dorax felt only weariness 
and satiety. The pack were crossing the old 
gulch south of the ranch-house, and were 
making a wide circuit around to the east, 
barbed-wire fences making necessary the 
detour. There lay the sheepfold. 

Day was near at hand. The once brilliant 
moon, now faded and haggard, rested on 
the hilltops, watching the last scene of the 
chase. In the east, long, rose-colored, ribbon- 
like clouds streamed pennant-wise over 
the sky. 

Ravenous from their fast during their 
long hunt, the wolves were about to hold 
their usual feast before dispersing. But 
never before had they been here with Dorax. 
Perhaps the jealous old gray leader had 
thus maliciously guided them; perhaps the 
young wolf, with feminine craft, had sought 
to set the final seal to Dorax’s fealty to his 
new comrades, thus binding him to them 
forever. Faithless to his trust, Dorax had 
been drawn on-to this last monstrous crime. 

The frightened sheep, huddled together, 
were bleating loudly. The three-legged ram, 
with unnatural courage, stood before the 
flock, and faced the approaching pack, which 
was held in check for an instant by astonish- 
ment at this unexpected bravery. Then the 
wolves, with Dorax and the other two still 
in the lead, continued the ascent. Soon 
Dorax was moving even faster than his con- 
sorts. The ram recognized his old friend 
and feared nothing; he looked trustfully to 
the dog for protection from the murderous 
pack. But, daunted by traces he saw there 
of the night’s work, bleating, he too cowered 
down timorously. Dorax’s eyes were gleam- 
ing, his hair was bristling furiously, his 
fangs were uncovered. 

Aroused by the commotion, Ridgeway, 
still half asleep, appeared on the scene. 
Andrews, at the same time, hurried out, 
dazed at the sight, yet managing to gasp, 
“See, see! Dorax!” 

But, behold, Dorax had turned upon the 
pack, and stood protectingly before the 
sheep, baying loud and deep defiance. 

Instantly the infuriated wolves, outraged 
by this unexpected defection, answered the 
challenge by hideous howls. 

The old leader of the pack rushed to the 
fray, gnashing and rending with teeth and 
claws, leaping his length to hurl himself with 
force upon his foe. Now erect like men, 
they wrestled; now prone on the earth, the 
gray wolf down, then Dorax underneath; 
now up again, they clenched. Enveloped in 
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a haze of red dust, dripping with blood, they 
continued the terrific struggle. The old 
wolf, bleeding and torn, snorted and puffed 
the hair of his adversary from his mouth 
and nostrils; he snapped and snarled as he 
mangled. Dorax fought silently, with the 
desperation of nearly exhausted strength. 

The shrill screams of the Mexican woman, 
crying, “ Ay-e, ay-e, ay-e,” mingled in chorus 
with the howls of the pack, and were indis- 
tinguishable from them. 

Wide awake now, Ridgeway was running, 
pistol in hand. Dorax and the wolf stood 
upright again in an embrace of hatred, the 
wolf’s teeth buried in Dorax’s throat. Ridge- 
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way fired, without apparent effect. The 
wolf’s jaws held tight. Dorax swayed be- 
neath his weight. A second shot rang out. 
Dorax, again swaying, covered his enemy, 
and received the ball meant for him. 

They fell together. The pack vanished, 
and no one noticed their going. 

Dorax tried in vain to free himself from 
the dead wolf’s grip. As Ridgeway leaped 
the intervening fences, Dorax lifted his 
head, and the beautiful note for which he 
was famous rang out, echoing, clear and 
high, through the hills once more. Ridge- 
way gave the old answering cry, but it broke 
in a sob as he knelt beside the dog. 
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( NE afternoon, after seventeen days of 

enforced quiet on the desolate island of 
Changelach,' west of the Lena delta, we 
heard a distant howling of dogs, the glad 
music of our deliverance. Far away in the 
dim light was seen a dark mass, which came 
sweeping over the ice like a whirlwind. 
Soon we were surrounded by nine natives 
with nine sledges and a hundred and ten 
howling dogs. Our messengers had fulfilled 
their mission faithfully. 

At daylight the following morning, Octo- 
ber 11, 1898, we were ready to start west- 
ward over the Arctic Sea. The temperature 
showed 25° C. A strong wind blowing from 
the east, happily, was favorable. The dis- 
tance over the sea to the mouth of the Ole- 
nek was about a hundred and ten miles. 
Owing to the strong wind and the rapid 
falling of the barometer, it was decided 
that, instead of making straight for the 
mouth of the Olenek, we should take a 
southerly direction across the sea, which 
would enable us to reach the mainland in 
one day, and then proceed over the tundra 
to the Olenek. 

The dogs were strong and fat, having had 
plenty of wild reindeer and fish, the season 
of the reindeer hunt having just closed. 

1 See THE Century for February. 


According to my observation and that of 
others, the dogs of this region are stronger 
and hardier than the Samoyed dogs. Their 
look in general, and their hair especially, re- 
semble very much those of the wolf. Their tail 
is not curly like that of the dog, but hangs 
down straight like that of the wolf; and the 
do not bark like the dog, but howl like the 
wolf. When you are awakened by their reg- 
ular howling at midnight you can hardly free 
yourself from the impression that you ari 
listening to a chorus of wolves. 

As a rule, twelve or thirteen dogs dra\ 
a sledge with an ordinary load. Unlik« 
the Samoyeds and the Greenlanders, wh: 
fasten each dog to the sledge by an in 
dependent leather rope, the Lena natives 
use a common pull-line, made of leather, 
to which the dogs are attached, on eac! 
side, by means of short leather thongs, the 
leader-dog being attached to the end of the 
common line. This keeps the dogs from 
entangling themselves in the many ropes. 
but, on the other hand, some pulling powe! 
is lost. The dogs are steered, not by reins, 
but by word of command, which they obey 
very well so long as they do not scent game: 
but if they are hungry and get the scent of 
the wild reindeer, for instance, they will rush 
away, leaving the driver with the splinters 0! 
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a wrecked sledge. To slow up the dogs 
the driver uses an iron-pointed pole as a 
breaker. 

To the music of yelling natives and howl- 
ing dogs our picturesque caravan started at 
a frightful speed, some of the dogs every 
now and then slipping on the smooth spots 
of the ice and sprawling on their sides or 
backs while being dragged along by the 
others. Ahead were seen masses of heaped- 
upice. I was asking myself, “ Howshall we get 
over these?” when in a moment we were in 
themidstof them, the drivers yelling out their 
commands: “To the left!” “To the right!” 
“Straight on!” while the dog-leaders at the 
head of the packs, pricking up their ears to 
catch the commands of their masters, turned 
now to the left, now to the right, between 
the hummocks, while the sledges jumped and 
danced over the huge blocks. Gasping for 
breath, my feet balancing in the air to pre- 
vent my legs from getting broken, I could 
hardly tell how this “mountain-pass” was 
cleared. Soon the whole caravan was on 
smooth ice again; and then a new chain of 
ice-mountains rose in front of us, toward 
which the dogs rushed, until a sharp voice 
in front yelled, “Stop! Stop!” A sledge 
had been smashed and the load scattered 
about. I became nervous; but the natives, 
as tranquil as if nothing had happened, re- 
paired the sledge, making a hole here and 
there by means of a primitive drill, and 
tying together the broken parts with thongs 
of leather, while other natives with axes 
and iron-pointed poles cut out a way between 
the ice-hummocks, and after a little more 
than half an hour the caravan was again 
on its way. 

Toward noon we were swept by a heavy 
snow-storm, but the ice became smoother, 
and the dogs ran onward with great speed. 
Only once we took a short rest, sitting down 
in a circle on the ice and regaling ourselves 
with frozen fish, which the dogs shared. 
In places where the wind had swept away 
the snow, the crystallized salt, precipitated 
from the ice by the cold, made the sledging 
veryheavy. Asweneared the mainland in the 
afternoon, the snow-storm ceased. To the 
southeast and south extended a mountain- 
chain, stooping abruptly to the sea, dimin- 
ishing in height to the west. 

We now turned west, following the shore 
of the Arctic Sea, on which were heaped im- 
mense masses of driftwood. The region was 
desolate and dreary beyond description. In 
the snow were seen tracks of foxes and 
wolves. The caravan stopped at a promon- 
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tory. On the slope were a series of sticks 
and poles, placed in groups or singly in a 
certain order at various distances from 
one another, some of the poles having mys- 
terious marks cut in them, or having inci- 
sions in which splinters or sticks were 
fastened, pointing in different directions. 
These sticks and poles were the letters 
and newspapers, which our drivers studied 
carefully. From these signs they learned 
that this place had been visited during the 
summer by Tunguses hunting the wild rein- 
deer; that a fox-trapper from the Olenek 
had passed the place a few weeks before on 
his way westward; and that a Dolgan had 
seen ice-bears in the vicinity. Our drivers, 
in their turn, put up new sticks and poles as 
a record of our journey. 

After following the shore some thirteen 
miles, we left the sea and passed over the 
hills into the tundra across a promontory. 
Here we saw a large herd of wild reindeer 
on a ridge in front of us. Happily, as the 
wind blew from us, the dogs could not scent 
the animals, which, having our scent, speedily 
disappeared. 

Late in the evening we reached a primi- 
tive winter hut at Krestovskij Myss (the 
Cross Cape), where we spent the night. At 
this extremely wild and desolate place, 
which may be said to form the western limit 
of the Lena delta, immense quantities of 
driftwood are heaped on the shore, and 
here the natives have erected a hut to serve 
as shelter on their journeys between the 
delta and the Olenek. A shed not far from 
the hut, where the natives had stored rein- 
deer meat and other things, had been torn 
down by ice-bears, which had left only some 
pieces of skin. 

We were off again at five o’clock the next 
morning. The shortest way to the mouth of 
the Olenek would have been in a westerly 
direction, but the natives declared that in 
the western part of the tundra were a great 
many deep ravines, so we took a southwest- 
erly direction over an undulating tundra 
with several small lakes and marshes. Hav- 
ing reached the divide between the Arctic 
Sea and the river Olenek, we suddenly came 
upon a herd of wild reindeer, scenting 
which, the dogs started after them at a terri- 
fic speed. Without heeding the commands of 
their masters, they made the sledges jump 
over the knolls, the stones, and the crevasses 
in the frozen earth. I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in balancing my sledge so as not to be 
thrown out. Happily, the dogs followed a 
valley, which narrowed into a ravine, where 











they had to stop, 
and from which 
we were able to 
return and re- 





sume our course. 

Late at night, 

after a drive of 

more than sixty- 

five miles during 

the day, we arrived at Volkalach, twelve miles 


south of the mouth of the Olenek, where we 
found three huts and three families of natives. 
The sparse population have their huts oneach 
side of the river and on the hills farther away 
from the shore, where they take refuge from 
inundations. From Volkalach I made a pil- 
grimage to the graves of Lieutenant Pront- 
chiststchev and his wife, who, after a heroic 
attempt to sail from the mouth of the Lena 
westward around Cape Chelyuskin, were 
obliged to return, and died from scurvy 
in September, 1737, at the mouth of the 
Olenek. In the vicinity of a small group of 
huts on the most northern point of the neck 
of land east of the mouth of the river, I 
found their graves, marked by a dilapidated 
wooden cross. “To the sad fate of Pront- 
chiststchev,” says Baron Nordenskidld, in 
his description of the voyage of the Vega, “is 
attached a unique interest. . . . He had re- 
cently married when hestarted on his expedi- 
tion. His young wife accompanied him, shar- 
ing his dangers and privations. She survived 
him only two days, and now slumbers by his 
side on the desolate coast of the Arctic Sea.” 
It was twilight when I reached the spot, 
and while I was taking a photograph of the 
lonely graves, a number of natives came run- 
ning from their huts, and stopping at a dis- 
tance, gazed with shy astonishment at the 
mysterious doings of the stranger. 
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On account of our forced stay on the island 
of Changelach I feared we should not reach 
the mouth of the Olenek in time to find any 
of the nomadic Tunguses, who come with 
their herds of reindeer in the summer and 
return to the south in the fall. Happily, one 
of these, the chief Androssoff, was still 
camping with a herd of about a thousand 
reindeer some twelve miles west of Volka- 
lach. Shortly after our arrival he paid us a 
visit, bringing with him presents of reindeer 
meat and frozen reindeer milk, which were 
very welcome to us after our long diet of 
moldy rye bread and fish. 

We now had a long parley with the chief 
about transporting our expedition over the 
tundra between the Olenek and the mout! 
of the Anabara, a distance of about three 
hundred miles over a frozen desert, with no 
natives and no huts. He hesitated to d 
this, because neither he nor any other 
native had ever passed over this immens« 
tundra in winter. In summer they had fol- 
lowed the coast, where there was plenty o 
driftwood, but the country there was s: 
broken by ravines that it would be impossi 
ble to traverse it with sledges. He was will 
ing to take our expedition southward som: 
three hundred and sixty miles to the fores 
region, and then westward to the Anabara 
but I wished to go in as northerly a directio: 
as possible in order to meet the native: 
nomadizing on the coast of the Arctic Se: 
and learn if they had observed any traces 
of the Andrée expedition, and to induc« 
them, by promises of rewards, to be on th« 
lookout in the future. 

“Tt will be a risky undertaking,” explaine: 
the chief. “The tundra is enormous and ful! 
of dangers. Wolves may come and scatte! 
the reindeer during the night, leaving us t 
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perish; storms may arise and compel us to 
stop at the same spot for several days and 
even weeks, when again the reindeer may 
flee.” Then followed a long series of stories 
about natives overtaken by wolves and 
storms on the tundra, of narrow escapes 
after terrible suffering from hunger and ex- 
posure, of disasters and lost parties. The 
worst stormy period, “which arrives when 
the sun disappears” in the middle of Novem- 
ber, had not yet come, but storms might 
rise for all that. I now appealed to the mag- 
nanimity of the chief, telling him that I was 
seeking “my lost brethren,” and asking him 
to share my dangers for such a noble purpose. 
He now gave me his hand and solemnly 
promised to do all in his power to transport 
our expedition over the tundra to the Ana- 
bara. He would equip a caravan of about 
forty reindeer, with the necessary number of 
sledges, a tent of reindeer-skin, and two loads 
of wood. He himself would go with us and 
would take two of his best men. 

After a long and comical palaver with the 
Yakuts from the Lena delta, and having 
given medical aid to some sick persons, we 
took solemn farewell of our dog-drivers and 
of the people of Volkalach, and started for 
the camp of Androssoff, where we arrived 
after dark. About two hundred reindeer 
were seen about the camp. The chief pitched 
a special tent for us. Later he made me 
understand that I would do him a “great 
honor” if I would spend the night in his own 
tent. I at once moved to his tent, where 
I was welcomed with cordial hospitality. 
Later my companions were invited, and we 
were all treated to delicious frozen fish-roe, 
frozen marrow of the reindeer, frozen 
reindeer milk (which, mixed with hot 


tea, makes 

a nutritious 

and whole- 

some bev- 

erage), and 

boiled rein- 

deer meat. 

We in our 

turn treat- 

ed the fam- 

ily to tea, tobacco, and a glass of rum. Both 
men and women wore dresses of reindeer- 
skin, the high boots and the pelts being 
tastefully ornamented with glass beads. 

The chief and his wife had five healthy- 
looking children, of whom they were very 
fond, the children in their turn showing 
reverential attachment to their parents. The 
chief’s mother also lived with them. She 
was eighty years old and blind, but talked 
and laughed with the rest. I have invari- 
ably found that the genuine pagan “reindeer 
nomads” stand on a much higher level 
physically, intellectually, and morally than 
the “fishing nomads” and other natives who 
have come more or less in contact with 
civilization. 

The chief’s family was to move south with 
the reindeer herd some three hundred miles, 
where the chief was to join them after hav- 
ing transported our expedition to the Ana- 
bara. In the forenoon of October 14 the 
caravan started. There were eleven sledges 
with two reindeer each, except my sledge 
and that of the chief, to which were put three 
reindeer abreast. The sledges were long and 
broad, and were put together by means of 
leather strings and sinews instead of nails, 
and strong pull-ropes of leather were used 
instead of shafts. Each driver used a long 
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wooden pole, resembling a fishing-rod, to 
urge on the animals and also partly to steer 
them. Besides the twenty-five sledge rein- 
deer, there were fifteen running loose as 
spare animals in case of accidents. The 
animals were all strong, and we started 
with great speed over an uphill country. 
We took a southwesterly direction over 
an undulating tundra with a great many 
crevasses and ravines. Suddenly a dense and 
frosty fog, coming with the northerly wind 
from the Arctic Sea, settled over the deso- 
late region, making it impossible to see far- 
ther ahead than the horns of the reindeer 
pulling the sledge, and rendering our journey 
both difficult and dangerous. Suddenly the 
caravan would stop on the brink of acrevasse, 
the bottom of which was invisible because of 
the fog. Then we would have to lead the 
animals to an exit out of the labyrinth of 
crevasses and ravines. Sometimes we would 
cross a treacherous bridge of snow and ice 
into a rift, from which the sledges would be 
pulled and lifted with difficulty. It was a 
wonder that no more serious accidents oc- 
curred than broken sledges, which were soon 
mended by the clever Tunguses, and it was 
no less remarkable that the natives never 
lost the right direction during this circuitous 
journey in the fog, having no other compass 
than their instinct.! They never consulted 
our compasses, in which they had little faith. 
Coming to a place where there was plenty 
of moss for the reindeer, we would stop for 
half an hour, and while the reindeer fed, we 
would sit in a circle and eat frozen fish, with- 
out bread or salt. A frozen species of fat 
trout was a great delicacy and proved a 
warmth-producing food. Toward evening 


1 Traveling in storm and darkness in Lapland, one 
may know the right direction from the shape of the 
trees, the largest branches of which are invariably 
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we came to a series of lakes and marshes, 
over which we drove with great speed in 
spite of the fog. When we camped for the 
night, part of the reindeer were tethered 
with long leather ropes; the others were left 
free. A suitable spot was cleared of snow, 
and then the conical tent was pitched. A 
flat stone in the middle of the tent served 
as a fireplace. The wood, which we had to 
economize as much as possible, was chopped 
into fine splinters for cooking meat and tea, 
and after eating we slept soundly on rein- 
deer-skins. The next morning we found our 
reindeer in the neighborhood of the camp, 
and having taken our breakfast of reindeer 
milk, began the day’s journey. 

In this manner we continued, with varia- 
tions caused by changes of the weather and 
other circumstances. On the whole, the 
weather was fortunate. During one night 
we had a very hard storm, and we were near 
losing some of the reindeer, although the 
natives by turns watched them all night. In 
one place we found ancient driftwood in a 
stratum of soil four feet thick, resting on 
pure ice of unknown thickness. With this 
driftwood the natives find mammoth tusks 
and the remains of other extinct animals, 
which proves that the contents of this soil, 
resting on stone-ice, are coeval with the times 
of the mammoth. The configuration of the 
localities where we found this ancient drift- 
wood (which is not to be confounded with 
the so-called “Noah’s wood” in the neigh- 
borhood of the Arctic Sea, which has been 
washed up by the sea when its surface was 
much higher than now) clearly indicated 
that they were ancient river valleys or the 
bottoms of ancient rivers. 
turned southward, or from the configuration of the 


country, the direction of rivers, etc.; but these aids do 
not exist on the tundra. 
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When we were a hundred and fifty miles 
west of the valley of the Olenek, and thus 
far away from the haunts of trappers and 
hunters, the ptarmigan became so tame that 
flocks of beautiful birds would alight on 
the sledges while we were resting the ani- 
mals; and owls would not move, although 
our caravan would pass close by the knolls 
where they were sitting, batting their eyes. 
Once during a storm a couple of white foxes 
were seen rufning between the sledges; of 
wolves we happily saw nothing but tracks 
here and there. There were many wild 
reindeer, but so shy that we shot only one. 
The natives hunt the wild reindeer with the 
aid of tame reindeer bulls. When a herd of 
wild reindeer is seen, the trained bull, which 
is led by a long leather line, is let loose, 
runs to the herd, and engages in a fight with 
a wild reindeer bull, entangling the latter’s 
horns in the leather line, so that the hunter 
is able to shoot or spear it. 

After six days, traveling often during a 
great part of the night, we arrived at the 
Anabara, having made alittle more than fifty- 
six miles a day, thanks to the strong and 
hardy reindeer. 

About twelve miles west of the Anabara we 
found a camp with five families of natives of 
a mixed race, speaking the Yakut language. 
The chief said it was an “eleven days’ jour- 
ney after reindeer” from here to Khatanga. 
Mindful of my mission, I decided to take a 
northwesterly course, in the hope of inter- 
cepting the natives returning from the sea- 
coast. Those on the Anabara knew nothing 
whatever of Andrée, although it was sup- 
posed that all the natives of northern Siberia 
had been informed of the aérial voyage to 
the north. Neither did the natives between 
the Anabara and the Yenisei have any know- 
ledge of it. The Anabara natives, during the 
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summer, had roamed far and wide on the 
coast of the Arctic Sea, seeking mammoth 
tusks and tending their herds of reindeer. 

In former times the Anabara natives were 
said to have been well off, having large herds 
of reindeer and plenty of nets for catching 
fish. At present they are reduced to poverty 
by the Yakut agents of the merchants, who 
bring spirits and tobacco to them; and in 
order to pay their debts they are obliged to 
use most of their time in fox-trapping and 
searching for mammoth tusks, thus neglect- 
ing to provide for their real wants. Though 
some of them nominally belong to the Ortho- 
dox Church, they are all strong believers in 
Shamanism. 

The following morning we parted from the 
good chief Androssoff and started with eight 
sledges and eighteen reindeer in a north- 
westerly direction over an undulating tun- 
dra. Beyond the river Saloma the tundra 
became more even. We continued night 
and day, getting fresh reindeer at every 
camp. Not far from the mouth of Khatanga 
Bay we came to a populous camp. Being 
extremely fatigued, we stopped overnight. 
Our story of Andrée’s flight to the far north 
was too wonderful to be true; but when Mr. 
Fraenkel, in the clear night, sent up a toy 
balloon, their doubts were changed to wonder 
and fear, believing that we were some kind 
of great Shamans, accustomed to fly through 
the air. In the middle of the night the na- 
tives awakened our interpreter, Mr. Torgen- 
sen, and asked him: “What would those 
young men do up there in heaven, whither 
they flew with their balloon? Did they want 
to visit the great Tangara [the highest God], 
or were they going to see the northern 
lights?” In the picturesque Yakut language 
the northern lights are called the “sea-fishes 
playing.” Mr. Torgensen explained to them 
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that the three young men wished to reach a 
remarkable country far away to the north. 
Many people having tried in vain to get there 
in ships, after dogs, or on foot, these young 
men sought to fly there. “Wonderful, won- 
derful!” murmured the natives. 

From this camp we took a southwesterly 
direction over a flat tundra with many lakes 
and marshes. The reindeer were unusually 
fine and strong, and our caravan sped along 
over the desert of ice like a whirlwind. The 
temperature had fallen to about 40° C., 
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now lived in a “tent-sledge” such as are 
commonly used by merchants and officials in 
traveling on the tundras in winter-time. The 
covering is made of a kind of felt. Inside 
they are lined with reindeer-skin and pro- 
vided with an iron stove for cooking and 
heating. Tschernjak spoke Russian grace- 
fully, and was much interested in hearing 
for the first time about Baron Nordenskidld’s 
celebrated expedition around Asia, having 
himself met Nordenskiéld on the Yenisei in 
1875. He had suffered much, he said, on the 

tundra, but added, 
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the sky was clear, and 
the flames of the north- 
ern lights spread their 
fantastic light over the 
desolate region. Stretch- 
ing myself at full length 
on the sledge, I looked 
at the flaming draperies 
and coronas in the sky 
overhead, while the 
silence was broken only 
by the crackling sound 
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“Here I enjoy liberty, 
and here I expect to 
end my days.” 

We had intended to 
follow the forest line 
between Khatangaand 
Yenisei, the natives 
having their winter 
huts on the northern 
borders of the forest, 











from the hoofs of the 
reindeer, the light fric- 
tion of thesledge against 
the snow, and now and 
then the boom caused by the rending of the 
frozen earth under the strain of the intense 
cold. 

At a camp not far from the mouth of the 
Khatanga River we met an old Polish noble- 
man by the name of Ivan Andrejev Tschern- 
jak, who, during the Polish revolt in the 
sixties, was banished to Siberia, and for the 
last fifteen years had lived among the natives 
on the Lower Khatanga, fishing, hunting, and 
doing a little trading. In his old age he had 
married a handsome nineteen-year-old Dol- 
gan girl, for whom, according to custom, he 
had paid forty-five rubles, and with whom he 
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but we soon found that they had not yet re- 
turned from the tundras in the far north. We 
succeeded, however, in finding some poor na- 
tives here and there with a few reindeer, who 
transported us from Khatanga Bay to Kha- 
tangskoje, a central station, with a chapel, 
some huts, and storehouses, where the natives 
once a year meet the merchants and the 
priest. As we were compelled to send two 
of the five natives with us out on the tundra 
to seek natives and reindeer to take us far- 
ther, we remained more than two days in 
this place, which was unpeopled at the time. 
Two of the natives with us proved to be 
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Shamans. As Shamanism is strictly forbid- 
den by the authorities, its adherents and 
priests are always suspicious of strangers, 
and sometimes make the sign of the cross 
in order to hide their pagan heresy. Seeing 
that we did not cross ourselves, and one of 
the Shamans having been cured of fever by 
medicines which I had administered to him, 
they were convinced that we were some kind 
of Shamans ourselves. 

The Shaman who had thus been cured, a 
man of forty years of age, with a sympa- 
thetic look confessed and opened his heart. 
“The priest has told me that it is wrong to 
Shamanize,” said he, “and maybe it is, but 
I must do it both for my own sake and for 
that of my people. I confess once a year to 
the priest and give him a blue-fox skin; he 
is then satisfied, and I can tranquilly go on 
Shamanizing for another year. Maybe the 
God of the Orthodox people is mightier than 
our gods, but the Orthodox priests are una- 
ble to subdue the evil spirits [cure diseases], 
as we Shamans do.” He also told us that the 
Shamans on the Taimur have a triennial con- 
ference in some secluded place, at which 
they not only practise religious ceremonies, 
but also discuss questions of practical im- 
portance to their people. 

A missionary whom I met at the mouth 
of the Yenisei told me of a Samoyed chief 
who gave the following reply to the mission- 
ary’s admonitions to him to be baptized: 
“Baptized? And why? The baptized natives 
are the worst rascals on the whole Taimur. 
Well, give me some gallons of vodka [whis- 
ky], and I will think about the matter.” It 
is true, I think, that these pagans, as a whole, 
stand on a higher moral level than the bap- 
tized natives. 

After traveling about sixty miles in a 
southwesterly direction parallel with the 
Khatanga, we turned to the northwest, for 
one hundred and twenty-five miles, into the 
so-called Nisovaia Tundra, on the water 
divide south of Lake Taimur. Then we 
followed a westerly course to the great 
lake of Dudyptka. From there we traveled 
southwesterly to the Pjasina, which river 
we followed to the lake of that name. 
Then we took a westerly direction over 
a mountain-chain to the village of Dudins- 
koje, in all about a thousand miles from 
the Lower Khatanga. 

Often the natives driving us had great 
difficulty in finding the camps of their neigh- 
bors; then the caravan would stop perhaps 
for hours on the tundra, while one or more 
of our drivers, behind a couple of reindeer, 
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would seek the next camp. Meantime we 
would sleep in skins on the snow, in a tem- 
perature of from 40° to 50°C. We wore stock- 
ings and high boots of reindeer-skin and pelt, 
caps and large gloves of the same material, 
with the face well protected, so that only the 
eyes were exposed. (We had no sleeping- 
sacks, the Yakut who engaged to make 
them having failed to fulfil his promise.) 
Though we shivered when we awoke from 
our sleep, we never took cold, thanks to 
the absence of bacteria in the cold, pure air. 
At times we were overtaken by severe 
storms, once having to spend the night be- 
hind the sledges in a frightful snow-storm, 
our reindeer instinctively lying down, and 
not moving so long as the storm lasted. It 
was a curious sight, when the storm was 
over, to see the heads and horns of the rein- 
deer sticking out of the snow. The traveling 
night and day in the open sledges, requiring 
constant balancing and watching, grew to be 
exceedingly fatiguing. 

The natives on the Taimur were, as a rule, 
very poor, but hospitable in their way, always 
treating us to dried reindeer meat and frozen 
fish, we in our turn treating them to rye 
biscuits, tea, and tobacco. In one camp 
where we were obliged to stop for a day the 
natives asked our interpreter: “Who are 
these strangers? They do not make the sign 
of the cross, they do not swear at us and 
beat us, and they pay generously for our 
services.” He tried to explain that we “be- 
longed to a great white sun [the king] of a 
foreign land,” which they could not under- 
stand, believing that all people everywhere 
belonged to the same “great white sun” 
(the Czar). Somehow the rumor spread in 
the meantime to the neighboring camps 
that we were “messengers from the great 
white sun,” and on arriving at the next camp 
we were met by a numerous deputation of 
natives, headed by a prominent chief, who 
complained bitterly of the cruel way in 
which they were being treated by the mer- 
chants, asking us to intercede on their be- 
half with the Czar for deliverance from the 
extortions and ill treatment which they 
suffered at the hands of their oppressors. 
We were afterward waited upon by similar 
deputations, and I learned from trustworthy 
sources that one of the merchants of Dudins- 
koje, who had made half a million rubles 
out of these poor natives, was treating them 
as though they were slaves. I laid these com- 
plaints before the governor of Yeniseisk and 
also before an intimate friend of the present 
Czar in St. Petersburg, together with my 
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personal observations. This was all I could 
do for the poor natives. 

On our arrival at Dudinskoje, we learned, 
to our surprise, that neither the announced 
flotilla of English merchantmen nor the 
Russian expedition to northwestern Taimur 
had visited the mouth of the Yenisei dur- 
ing the summer, only one English steamer 
having arrived in 1898. We had also hoped 
to receive news from the civilized world, but 
were sadly disappointed. The news which 
we heard there of Andrée was old, but it 
had been transformed into new forms. Thus 
the good people of Dudinskoje treated us to 
the sensational news that a carrier-pigeon 
had been sent by Andrée from the north 
pole with the message that he would soon 
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return home. Such was the Siberian version 
of the message which Andrée’s carrier-pi- 
geon brought. Yet a printed Russian trans- 
lation of this message had been sent even 
to Dudinskoje, the contents of which prob- 
ably had given rise to the carrier-pigeon 
stories circulating on the Yenisei, all of 
which proved to be apocryphal. 

Our journey up the Yenisei from Dudins- 
koje to Krasnoyarsk, a distance of more than 
twelve hundred miles, proved much more 
difficult than I had expected, owing to severe 
snow-storms, the horrible hummocks on the 
river, and the masses of water dammed up 
by the ice. We also had narrow escapes 
from drowning, and encountered dangers 
from would-be robbers. 





SNOW-BIRDS. 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


( N twinkling wings they eddy past, 

J At home amid the drifting, 

Or seek the hills and weedy fields 
Where fast the snow is sifting. 


Their coats are dappled white and brown 
Like fields in winter weather, 

But on the azure sky they float 
Like snowflakes knit together. 


I ’ve heard them on the spotless hills 
Where fox and hound were playing, 

And while I stood with eager ear 
Bent on the distant baying. 


The unmown fields are their preserves, 
Where weeds and grass are seeding; 

They know the lure of distant stacks 
Where houseless herds are feeding. 


O cheery bird of winter cold, 
I bless thy every feather; 

Thy voice brings back dear boyhood days 
When we were gay together. 
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BY JOHN BACH McMASTER, 
Author of “A History of the People of the United States.” 


SECOND PAPER. 


WEBSTER AS A LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. 


\ HEN Webster reached Washington in 

the month of May, 1813, and took his 
seat in the House of Representatives, his 
career as a politician began. Never before 
had he filled any political office, elective or 
appointive. He came with no reputation 
earned by service of a public sort. Not a 
member of the House, in all likelihood, had 
ever read one of his Fourth-of-July orations, 
or had ever heard him argue a case, or, un- 
less from New England, had ever heard his 
name. Yet the striking presence of the man 
attracted notice, and when Speaker Clay was 
forming the committees, he chose Webster 
to be the one representative of the Federal- 
ists on the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
At the head of that committee was Calhoun. 
The entrance of Webster into Congress, 
therefore, completed the great triumvirate 
of American politics, and the three men 
whose names thenceforth for forty years 
are never absent from our annals met for 
the first time. 

As one of the minority party, Webster’s 
duties for a while lay easy upon him. He 
was responsible for nothing but reasonable 
opposition, and while waiting for something 
to oppose, spent his days mingling with the 
strange society of the capital. “I went 
yesterday to make my bow to the President. 
I did not like his looks any better than I 
like his administration. I think I could find 
clearly in his features embargo, non-inter- 
course, and war. Dawson and Findlay are 
the makers of all motions. Findlay makes 
his from the journal of the last session, 
which he holds in his hands and reads. Daw- 
son is as inspired an animal as one could wish 
to see.” 

Nothing seemed to Webster more notice- 
able than the absence of women; for few 
congressmen could then afford to bring their 
families to Washington and there maintain 
them on six dollars a day. “A few ladies,” 
says he, “are to be seen by going to the 
weekly rout at the palace; but they are there 
only as so many curiosities, rarae aves, fit 


for all the purposes of social life save only 
the unimportant particulars of speaking and 
being spoken to. I understand that in the 
winter session, when there are more ladies 
in the city, the aforesaid evil is in some de- 
gree mitigated. I have been to the levee, or 
drawing-room, but once. It is mere matter 
of form. You make your bow to Mrs. Madi- 
son, and to Mr. Madison if he comes in your 
way; but he, being there merely as a guest, 
is not officially entitled to your congé. M. 
Serurier, Mme. Bonaparte, the Russian min- 
ister, heads of departments and tails of de- 
partments, members of Congress, etc., etc., 
here and there interspersed with military and 
naval hat and coat, make up the group. You 
stay from five minutes to an hour, as you 
please, eat and drink what you can catch 
without danger of surfeit, and if you can 
luckily find your hat and stick, then take 
French leave; and that ’s going to the 
‘levee.’” 

But it was not in search of social pleasure 
that Webster went to Washington. The 
Congress had been called in extra session 
to find a way to help the government out of 
the strait into which a long series of military 
and financial disasters had brought it. Those 
splendid sea victories which make the years 
1812 and 1813 glorious in our history were 
still of constant occurrence. But the war on 
land had failed miserably. The conquest of 
Canada, so boldly predicted, had not been 
achieved. Hull had surrendered one army 
at Detroit. Another still lingered on the 
banks of the Niagara. A third, sent to at- 
tack Montreal, was in winter quarters in 
New York. 

The loan on which the administration de- 
pended for means with which to carry on the 
war, after being twice rejected by the people, 
had been sold to a syndicate at a heavy dis- 
count. The coast from Point Judith to the 
Mississippi River was closely blockaded, and 
New England was in a state of angry resis- 
tance which bordered on rebellion. 

As a member of a New England delega- 
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tion, it was now the duty of Webster to 
carry opposition to the war and the admin- 
istration from the town-meeting to the floor 
of the House of Representatives. In just 
what that opposition should consist, had 
been stated by him in a speech before the 
Washington Benevolent Society at Ports- 
mouth on the Fourth of July, 1812: 

“ Resistance and insurrection form no part 
of our creed.. The disciples of Washington 
are neither tyrants in power nor rebels out. 
If we are taxed to carry on this war, we 
shall disregard certain distinguished exam- 
ples, and shall pay. If our personal services 
are required, we shall yield them to the pre- 
cise extent of our constitutional liability. At 
the same time the world may be assured that 
we know our rights and shall exercise them. 
We shall express our opinions on this, as on 
every measure of government, I trust, with- 
out passion; I am certain, without fear. 

“We believe, then, that this war is not 
the result of impartial policy. If there be 
cause of war against England, there is still 
more abundant cause of war against France. 
The war is professedly undertaken princi- 
pally on account of the continuance of the 
British orders in Council. It is well known 
that those orders, odious as they are, did not 
begin the unjust and vexatious system prac- 
tised upon neutrals, nor would that system 
end with those orders if we should obtain 
the object of the war by procuring their 
repeal. The decrees of France are earlier 
in point of time, more extravagant in their 
pretensions, and tenfold more injurious in 
their consequences. They are aggravated 
by a pretended abrogation, and, holding our 
understandings in no higher estimation than 
our rights, that nation requires us to believe 
in the repeal of edicts the daily operation of 
which is manifest and visible before our 
eyes.” 

Having thus declared himself in favor of 
a bold criticism of the conduct of the ad- 
ministration, and having been elected by the 
votes of men bitterly opposed to the war as 
unnecessary, partial, and unjust, it would 
never do to go back to Portsmouth without 
at least one blow against “Mr. Madison’s 
war.” That he should strike such a blow was 
all the more necessary because the opposi- 
tion in the Housewas unorganized and unled. 
There was no well-defined plan of action; no 
“steering committee” to see that a plan, if 
formed, was carried out; no one man on the 
floor who stood in the same relation to the 
Federalists that Calhoun did to the Republi- 
cans. In this state of affairs Webster chose 
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to act for himself, and before he had been 
three weeks in the House, he offered a set of 
resolutions which brought him at once into 
public notice. 

In their attacks on the administration the 
Federalists took the ground that if war had 
to come it should have been made against 
France as well as Great Britain; that she 
was the first to attack neutrals; that she 
was still their enemy; that the Berlin and 
Milan decrees had never been repealed, and 
in proof of this pointed to the speech of 
Napoleon in March, 1811, to the deputies 
from the Hanseatic League, plainly stating 
that “the decrees of Berlin and Milan are 
the fundamental laws of my empire,” and to 
decisions of the French courts of admiralty. 
The Republicans in reply declared that war 
on France would be infamous; that her de- 
crees were not in force; that they were re- 
pealed; and pointed to other decisions of the 
French admiralty courts and to a letter of 
M. Champagny, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
asserting that the decrees had been revoked. 

In the midst of this angry dispute, the 
President laid before Congress a document 
that made matters worse than before. It was 
a letter from the American minister at Paris 
stating that one day in May, 1812, the Duke 
of Bassano had assured him that the Berlin 
and Milan decrees had been revoked as far 
back as April, 1811, that their revocation 
had been announced to our then minister, 
and that a copy of the repealing decree had 
been sent to the French minister at Wash- 
ington for delivery to the Secretary of 
State. If this were so, then Madison, the 
Federalists claimed, had suppressed the in- 
formation; had furnished Great Britain with 
her only pretext for refusing to recall the 
orders in Council; had suffered his country to 
enter on a war ruinous to trade; and was re- 
sponsible for all the distress, all the expense, 
and all the blood that had been or might b« 
shed. The Republicans entered a flat denial! 
to all this, and did not hesitate to say that 
Bassano had lied. The question thus turned 
on the veracity of the duke, and a demand 
was made “that the subject be brought into 
notice at the approaching session of Con- 
gress, and that measures be taken which 
will at least force the President to say 
whether the declaration of Bassano to Mr. 
Barlow is true or false.” 

Seizing on this as a good ground from 
which to attack the administration, Webster 
made it the subject of his resolutions of in- 
quiry. He called on the President to inform 
the House when, by whom, and in what 
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manner the repeal of the French decrees 
was first made known to the government; 
whether Mr. Russell, the late chargé of the 
United States at Paris, had ever admitted or 
denied the truth of the statement of the 
Duke of Bassano; whether the French min- 
ister at Washington ever informed the gov- 
ernment of the repeal of the decrees; and, in 
case the first information was that commu- 
nicated to Mr. Barlow by the.Duke of Bas- 
sano in 1812, whether the government had 
ever required of France any explanation 
why the repealing decree had so long been 
concealed, and if such explanation had been 
given, whether it had been followed by a 
remonstrance. 

The debate which now arose ran on for 
four days, greatly excited the House, drew 
large crowds, and was still at its height 
when the opposition gave way, and each 
resolution was carried by a handsome major- 
ity. “No one,” said a newspaper of the day, 
“who hurried to the House yesterday morn- 
ing expected an abandonment of all opposi- 
tion on the part of the majority. But such 
was the fact. Many of the leaders of the 
Republican party voted for the resolution. 
This singular and unexpected compromise, 
after a debate that promised to excite not a 
little asperity, has puzzled every one not in- 
formed of the reasons which induced the 
majority to concede the information. We 
think it highly probable that the President 
has been consulted on the subject and has 
advised the observance of the course ulti- 
mately adopted.” The resolutions having 
been approved by the House, Webster and a 
fellow-member were sent with them to the 
White House, or, to use his own words, “ Mr. 
Rhea, after my resolutions passed, made a 
little resolution calling for information on 
the Prince Regent’s Declaration—passed. 
The Speaker has appointed me and old Rhea 
to carry the resolutions to the palace!!—I 
never swear.” 

“You have learned the fate of my reso- 
lutions,” Webster wrote to his brother. 
“We had a warm time of it for four days, 
and then the other side declined further 
discussion. I had prepared myself for a 
little speech, but the necessity of speak- 
ing was prevented. I went with Rhea of 
Tennessee to deliver the resolutions to the 
President. I found him in bed, sick of a 
fever. I gave them to him, and he merely 
answered that they would be attended to. 
We have received no answer.” In another 
letter he draws a more graphic picture: “I 
went on Tuesday to the palace to present 


the resolutions. The President was in his 
bed, sick of a fever, his nightcap on his 
head, his wife attending him. I think he 
will find no relief from my prescription. . . . 
How will Madison answer the part of [the] 
resolutions calling for his correspondence 
with Serurier? In truth, there never was a 
party acted so awkwardly as the Demos did 
through the whole of that business.” But “ he 
will be followed up on that subject. An in- 
quiry into the failure on the frontier is talked 
of; I think there will not be any time this ses- 
sion. We have several projects, and a good 
many good hands to give a lift. We are try- 
ing to organize our opposition and bring all 
ourforcesto act in concert. Thereis recently 
appointed a kind of committee to superin- 
tend our concerns.” Of this Webster was a 
member. A career of six weeks in the House 
had made him a leader of his party and 
brought him reputation as a speaker. One 
who was present when the resolutions were 
offered asserts that no member “ever riv- 
eted the attention of the House so com- 
pletely in his first speech”; that “members 
left their seats and came out on the floor 
that they might see him face to face; listened 
attentively, and when he finished, went up 
and warmly congratulated the orator.” But 
a better testimonial as to the effect of that 
maiden speech is furnished by Chief Justice 
Marshall. Nearly twenty years later, when 
the name of Webster was known over all the 
land, a copy of his “Speeches and Forensic 
Arguments” was sent to the great judge, 
who went straightway to Justice Story, and 
expressed his regret that two were not in 
the collection—that on the resolutions call- 
ing for proof of the repeal of the French 
decrees, and another on the previous ques- 
tion. “I read these speeches,” said Marshall, 
“with very great pleasure and satisfaction 
at the time. When the first was delivered I 
did not know Mr. Webster; but I was so 
much struck with it that I did not hesitate 
then to state that Mr. Webster was a very 
able man, and would become one of the very 
first statesmen in America, and perhaps the 
very first.” 

When at last the President’s answer came, 
Webster had gone back to Portsmouth, and 
action was put off to the regular session. 
By that time the steering committee had 
formed a plan of opposition, and when the 
session was well under way, one member 
offered resolutions calling on the President 
for an account of the state of our relations 
with France, another for information ex- 
plaining the cause of the failure of our arms 
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-along the northern frontier, and Webster 
for the consideration of the President’s an- 
swer to his resolutions of the last session. 
To this the House consented so far as to 
make them the order for a certain day; but 
the discussion never took place. “They are 
determined,” he wrote to his brother, “not 
to take up my resolutions this session; of 
this I am certain. But on the loan bill we 
hope to get a blow at them.” His own 
chance “to get a blow at them” came when 
the bill for the encouragement of enlistments 
was put upon its passage. While the details 
of the bill were under debate he said nothing; 
but when it had been read the third time 
he could contain himself no longer, and 
hastily putting together an outline of what 
he would say, delivered the first of his many 
celebrated speeches. 

“T inclose you,” he wrote to Ezekiel, “a 
few creatures called speeches. One of them 
you will find I have corrected, in some of 
its printer’s errors, with my pen. Please do 
the same with the rest before they go out 
of your hands. I shall send a few to your 
townsmen; you will learn who by looking at 
the post-office, for I have not my list by me 
now, and so cannot say exactly for whom I 
shall send to you. Of those that come to 
your hands give them in my name to those 
you think proper, Federalists or Democrats. 

“The speech is not exactly what it ought 
to be; I had not time. I had no intention of 
speaking till nine o’clock in the morning, 
and delivered the thing about two. I could 
make it better, but I dare say you think it 
would be easier to make a new one than to 
mend it. It was well enough received at the 
time, and our side of the House said they 
would have it in this form. So much for 
speeches.” 

“The thing,” as he states, was hastily put 
together; but it had little to do with the 
questions under debate and much with the 
policy of the administration. All the pent-up 
opposition which had been rankling in his 
breast since he first took his seat in the 
House now found an outlet. The speech was 
really delivered to his constituents, was at 
best only a good campaign document, and, 
before election day came around, was used 
as such. But when he next addressed the 
House his subject was more serious, and he 
had something to say on a question soon to 
become a living issue. 

The President, in a special message to the 
House, had asked for an embargo. Our coast 
from Rhode Island southward was then in a 
state of rigorous blockade; but New England 
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was not molested, and into her ports came 
British ships disguised as neutrals and loaded 
with such goods as found a ready market in 
the South. These, loaded on wagons, were 
carried as far as Charleston and Augusta. 
But the raw cotton the wagons brought back 
to Newburyport and Boston was less in 
value than the manufactured wares they 
took to the Carolinas and Georgia, and a 
heavy balance remained to be settled in 
specie. To stop this trade, prevent the ex- 
port of gold and silver, inflict on the seaports 
of New England the same hardships the 
blockade imposed elsewhere, and cut off the 
supply of food passing the boundary into 
Canada, was the object of Madison’s request. 
With it Congress at once complied, and the 
first act of the session was another embargo 
law. But scarcely was it in force when a 
vessel arrived at Annapolis with the offer of 
Castlereagh to negotiate for peace, and with 
newspapers describing the defeat at Leipsic. 
Napoleon was now overthrown; the armies 
of the Allies had crossed the Rhine; Holland 
was given her old-time boundary; and all de- 
crees and orders in Council were things of 
the past. To keep up an embargo was mad- 
ness, and in March, 1814, Madison asked for 
its repeal. The message was. hailed by all 
Federalists with delight, and when the bil! 
repealing the whole restrictive system was 
before the House, Webster gave expression 
to his delight in joyous terms: 

“TI am happy to be present at the office 
now to be performed, and to act a part in 
the funeral ceremonies of what has been 
called the restrictive system. The occasion, 
I think, will justify a temperate and moder- 
ate exultation on the part of those who have 
constantly opposed this system of politics 
and uniformly foretold its miserable end. | 
congratulate my friends on the triumph of 
their principles. At the same time, I would 
not refuse condolence to the few surviving 
friends to whose affections the deceased was 
precious, who are overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion at its sudden dissolution, and who sor- 
row most of all that they shall see its face 
no more. The system, sir, which we are 
now about to explode, is likely to make no 
inconsiderable figure in our history. It was 
originally offered to the people of this 
country as a kind of political faith. It was 
to be believed, not examined. They were to 
act upon, not reason about, it. No saint in 
the calendar ever had a set of followers less 
at liberty or less disposed to indulge trouble- 
some inquiry than some, at least, of those 
on whom this system depended for support. 
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Yet, notwithstanding all this, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the whole system 
is dissolved. The embargo act, the non- 
importation act, and all the crowd of addi- 
tionsand supplements, together with all their 
garniture of messages, reports, and resolu- 
tions, are tumbling undistinguished into one 
common grave. But yesterday this policy 
had a thousand friends and supporters; to- 
day it is fallen and prostrate, and few ‘so 
poor to do it reverence.’ 

“Sir, a government which cannot admin- 
ister the affairs of a nation without produ- 
cing so frequent and such violent alterations 
in the ordinary occupations and pursuits of 
private life has, in my opinion, little claim to 
the regard of this community. It has been 
said that the system of commercial restric- 
tions was favorable to domestic manufac- 
tures, and that if it did nothing but induce 
the habit of providing for our own wants 
by our own means, it would deserve to be 
esteemed a blessing. Something is, indeed, 
said in the message in relation to the con- 
tinuance of the double duties ‘as a more 
effectual safeguard and encouragement to 
our growing manufactures.’ Sir, I consider 
the imposition of double duties as a mere 
financial measure. Its great object was to 
raise revenue, not to foster manufactures. 
In respect to manufactures it is necessary 
to speak with some precision. 

“IT am not, generally speaking, their 
enemy; I am their friend: but I am not for 
rearing them, or any other interest, in hot- 
beds. I would not legislate precipitately, 
even in favor of them. I feel no desire to 
push capital into extensive manufactures 
faster than the general progress of our 
wealth and population propels it. I am not 
in haste to see Sheffields and Birminghams 
in America. Until the population of the 
country shall be greater in proportion to its 
extent, such establishments would be im- 
practicable if attempted, and if practicable, 
they would be unwise. I am not anxious to 
accelerate the approach of the period when 
the great mass of American labor shall not 
find its employment in the field; when the 
young men of the country shall be obliged 
to shut their eyes upon external nature, 
upon the heavens and the earth, and immerse 
themselves in close and unwholesome work- 
shops; when they shall be obliged to shut 
their ears to the bleating of their own flocks 
upon their own hills, and to the voice of 
the lark that cheers them at their plows, 
that they may open them in dust and smoke 
and steam to the perpetual whirl of spools 


and spindles, and the grating of rasps and 
saws. 

“It is the true policy of government to 
suffer the different pursuits of society to 
take their own course, and not to give exces- 
sive bounties or encouragements to one over 
another. This also is the true spirit of the 
Constitution. It has not, in my opinion, 
conferred on the government this power of 
changing the occupations of the people.” 

Opposition to the policy of the administra- 
tion was Webster’s guiding principle. Nei- 
ther at this nor during the next session of 
Congress did he introduce any bill or sup- 
port any measure of real importance to his 
countrymen. He was simply a Federalist, 
bound to embarrass the President at every 
turn, though the enemy’s fleets were blocking 
the ports and the enemy’s troops were actu- 
ally in possession of a portion of the soil of 
his country. How far he was willing to carry 
this resistance is well set forth by his vote 
against the tax bill at the following session. 

The government was then hard put. 
During the summer of 1814 a British fleet 
had come up the Chesapeake Bay; a force 
of the enemy had marched inland and burned 
the Capitol, the “palace,” and some public 
buildings. The State banks outside of New 
England had suspended specie payment, and 
the federal treasury, unable to use its funds, 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. All Maine 
east of the Penobscot River was in British 
hands, and had been formally declared Brit- 
ish territory; and it was well known that an 
expedition against New Orleans was under 
way. 

In our day the man who, in such a crisis, 
thinking only of his party, should forget his 
country and seek to withhold the means 
needed to rescue it from the dangers that 
pressed on every side, would merit and 
receive the execrations of all right-minded 
persons. It was not so, however, in the time 
of Madison, and when the Republicans asked 
for a national bank, a conscript law, and 
more taxes, the Federalists had nothing but 
ridicule and opposition to offer. To a bank, 
if required to redeem its notes at all times 
in specie, Webster had no objection; but he 
gave his vote against every form of bank 
the Republicans submitted, “had a hand,” 
as he expressed it, “in overthrowing Mr. 
Monroe’s conscription,” and voted against 
the taxes. 

As yet no really patriotic sentiment seems 
to animate him. No word of encouragement 
escapes his lips. He will support the war if 
fought on the ocean; he will express his 
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opinion on the conduct of the war as freely 
and boldly as he pleases; but he will not do 
anything which can be twisted into approval 
or support of the administration. Nor do 
his letters during this period show any 
opinion of his own as to the true public 
policy. On the other hand, he is rather 
pleased as the difficulties become greater. 
“Poor Madison does not know what to do”; 
“Never was more sinking fortune”; “ Poor 
Madison, I doubt whether he has had a 
night’s sleep these three weeks ”; “ The taxes 
go heavily; I fear they will not go at all. 
They are in a great pickle; who cares?” are 
the sort of expressions with which his cor- 
respondence abounds. 

Webster had now finished his first term as 
a member of the House, and was easily re- 
elected to a second. But the place seems to 
have lost its charm. The pay was small, the 
duties were great, while his need of a larger 
income and time to earn it was imperative. 
“You must contrive some way for me to get 
rich as soon as there is peace,” he writes. 
The great fire at Portsmouth in December, 
1813, which burned two hundred and forty 
buildings and laid bare a tract fifteen acres 
in extent, had destroyed his house and 
library, and inflicted a loss of some six thou- 
sand dollars. The savings of years were 
swept away and must be made good again. 
To attempt.this in Portsmouth, where, at 
most, only a couple of thousands could be 
gathered each year, when the same industry 
applied elsewhere would yield richer returns, 
seemed unwise. But where should the new 
hazard be made? Many inducements drew 
him to Boston, and as the session of 1815-16 
wore away, he began to think of abandoning 
New England and settling in Albany or 
New York, and in March wrote to Ezekiel: 
“T have settled my purpose to remove from 
New Hampshire in the course of the summer. 
I have thought of Boston, New York, and 
Albany. On the whole, I shall probably go 
to Boston, although I am not without some 
inducement to go into the State of New 
York. Our New England prosperity and 
importance are passing away. This is fact. 
The events of the times, the policy of Eng- 
land, the consequences of our war, and the 
treaty of Ghent, have bereft us of our com- 
merce, the great source of our wealth. If 
any great scenes are to be acted in this 
country within the next twenty years, New 
York is the place in which those scenes are 
to be viewed.” 

Yet, in spite of the fair prospects of New 
York, he chose Boston, moved thither in 
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the summer of 1816, and thenceforth re- 
mained a citizen of Massachusetts. Removal 
to Boston cost him his seat in Congress. 
But it mattered little, as he could not, in all 
probability, have been reélected, for, in com- 
mon with eighty other congressmen, he had 
voted for the compensation bill. 

Since the establishment of government 
under the Constitution the pay of congress- 
men had been six dollars for each day they 
attended, and mileage from and to their 
homes. But, in the course of a quarter- 
century, salaries had gone up, the cost of 
living had greatly increased, and members 
who had not other sources of income found 
it impossible to live as they wished on what 
had become low wages. With many misgiv- 
ings and explanations, the daily allowance 
was therefore changed to a salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. Some grumbling 
and fault-finding was expected. But when 
constituents, grand juries, legislatures, pub- 
lic meetings, and the press from Maine to 
Louisiana joined in one universal denuncia- 
tion of every man who voted aye, the situa- 
tion became serious. Nine members of the 
House during the summer of 1816 resigned 
in disgust, and refused to serve out their 
terms. Scores of others were not renomi- 
nated, and in the autumn elections: State 
after State changed its representation com- 
pletely, or sent back such members only as 
had opposed the law. Not one of the old 
members was returned from Ohio, Delaware, 
and Vermont. Half the New Hampshire 
delegation was retired; all but one of the 
Georgians; five out of nine Marylanders; ten 
out of twenty-three Pennsylvanians; six out 
of nine South-Carolinians. Five out of seven 
members from Connecticut were not even 
renominated. That the people should grov 
angry over a matter so clearly for the public 
good, yet remain heedless of others that in- 
jured them much, disgusted Webster, and 
brought on one of the fits of political hope- 
lessness from which he often suffered. 

“We are doing nothing now,” he wrote in 
January, 1817, “but to quarrel with one of 
our laws of last session, called the horse law. 
its object being to pay the Kentucky men for 
all the horses which died in that country 
during the war. So far very well; but there 
was a clause put in to pay for all houses and 
buildings burned by the enemy on account 
of having been a military depot. This played 
the very d . All the Niagara frontier, 
the city of Washington, etc., wherever the 
enemy destroyed anything, was proved to 
have been a military depot: one tavern, 





ee justly call it. What inducement has 
HY one to resist this or anything else? 
Two years ago, with infinite pains 
and labor, we defeated Mr. Monroe’s 
conscription. Nobody thanked us for 
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twenty-seven thousand dollars, be- 
cause some officers or soldiers lodged 
in the house a day or two before the 
burning; one great ropewalk, because 
a rope had been sent there to be 
mended for the navy-yard; etc. 
“We then have the compensation 
[bill] to repeal, which I trust will not 
» take us long. Then comes from the 
: Senate the ‘conscription law,’ as you 


it. Last winter our friends in the 
Senate got this militia bill thrown 
out; nobody knew or cared anything 
about it. For two or three years 
Massachusetts has been paying from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. more 
duties on importations than Pennsyl- 
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JOHN MARSHALL. 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


JAMES MONROE, 


vania or Maryland. At the close of @ 
last session we tried to do something QJ 


for her relief; but her federal legis- 


lature takes no notice of the abomi- "Sm 


nable injustice done her, or the plain 
violations of the Constitution and the 
laws which have taken place to her 
great injury. All are silent and 
quiet. 
bers, who come here to be kicked 
and stoned and abused in her behalf, 
think proper to raise their compen- 
sation so that it will defray their ex- 
penses, she denounces them man by 
man without an exception. No re- 
spect for talents, services, character, 
or feelings restrains her from joining 
with the lowest democracy in its 
loudest cry.” 

The next five years of his life were 
spent in the practice of law in the 
courts of Massachusetts and before 
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But when her federal mem- ‘ 
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property as the basis of representation in 
the Senate, were much admired, and carried 
conviction to his listeners. Of this last he 
was not a little proud, and five days after the 
delivery of it in the convention he repeated 
it, word for word, to the crowd that gathered 
in the little church at Plymouth, as part of 
the oration on “ The First Settlement of New 
England.” 

With each increase of fame as a lawyer 
and an orator, friends and admirers grew 
more and more urgent that he should once 
more return to public life. He did, indeed, con- 
sent to serve as a Presidential elector, and 
for ten days sat in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. Many years afterward, in the course 
of a speech, Webster referred to this service, 
and told his hearers a story quite character- 
istic of the man. “It so happens,” said he, 
“that all the public services which I have 
rendered in this world, in my day and gener- 
ation, have been connected with the general 
government. I think I ought to make one 
exception. I was ten days a member of 
the Massachusetts legislature, and I turned 
my thoughts to the search for some good 
object in which I could be useful in that 
position; and, after much reflection, I intro- 
duced a bill which, with the general consent 
of both houses of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, passed into a law, and is now a law of 
the State, which enacts that no man in the 
State shall catch trout in any other manner 
than in the old way, with an ordinary hook 
and line.” 

To keep aloof from public life, however, 
was not possible. To the end of his life 
Webster was, above all else, a student and an 
expounder of constitutional government, and 
the period we have now reached was one in 
which those principles were everywhere dis- 
cussed. In the Supreme Court, Marshall was 
handing down one by one decisions uphold- 
ing the jurisdiction of the court, defining 
the powers of Congress, limiting the powers 
of the States, and completely changing the 
popular understanding of the place of the 
judiciary in our system of government. All 
about him new State constitutions were 
being made and old ones mended. Within 
the brief period of five years, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Alabama, Mississippi, Connecticut, 
Maine, and Missouri had each framed a new 
instrument of government, and New York, 
Massachusetts, and Maryland had greatly 
changed their early forms. The extension 
of the franchise, the basis of representation, 
the qualifications for office-holding, were 
everywhere discussed. Economic and indus- 


trial issues had come to the front and were 
pressing for settlement. The right of Con- 
gress to protect manufactures, to charter 
a national bank, to build roads and canals, 
to prohibit slavery in a new State, were 
topics to which Webster could not be in- 
different. Some remarks of his on the Mis- 
souri Compromise having been misunderstood 
and spread abroad in a distorted shape, he 
wrote this letter to the member of Congress 
who had placed him in a false light: 

“May I have permission to see you at such 
time and place as may suit your convenience, 
for the purpose of asking you to correct a 
misrepresentation which seems to have gone 
abroad respecting expressions said to be 
used by me in a late conversation with you? 
I understand it is reported that I said to 
you that I considered the question before 
Congress as a question of political power, 
and added that if the free States could 
carry this question now, they could here- 
after carry any other. 

“T am sure I said nothing in any degree 
like this, for I never at any time spoke or 
thought of this question as being a fit ques- 
tion to be decided on such considerations. 
After some previous conversation, in which 
you intimated, I think (what I had under- 
stood before), that your opinion was against 
the restrictions, you lamented the agitation 
of the question now, and thought it not wise 
in the gentlemen from the North to have 
produced it, since there was the subject of 
the Bankruptcy Bill and other subjects 
deeply interesting to the people of the 
North, toward which it would be desirable 
to conciliate the dispositions of the South. 
To this my remark, by way of answer, sim- 
ply was, that I presumed the people of the 
North, among other considerations, regarded 
this question as one which affected their 
right to an equal weight in the political power 
of the govt., and that they would not think 
it reasonable to be called on to surrender 
this in order to obtain any favorable act of 
ordinary Legislation. This observation was 
in reference to the subject of representation, 
which I have always supposed to be one of 
the objections to making new slave States. 
I certainly spoke in reference solely [to the 
way?] in which political power may be af- 
fected, and if I was understood in any other 
wise, I was greatly misunderstood. 

“T beg you to be assured that I am quite 
certain that no intentional misrepresenta- 
tion could have been made by you. On a 
subject, however, of so much excitement, I 
am particularly anxious that no remarks of 
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mine may be misunderstood. I must rely 
upon you to correct erroneous impressions, 
as far as may be necessary to do so, whether 
it arose from any inaccuracy in my own ex- 
pression or any other cause.” 

Eager as Webster was to make money, 
fond as he was of his profession, the allure- 
ments of public life were thus far greater 
by 1822 than they had been in 1816. The 
bitter partizan feeling, the petty opposition 
and bickering, which marked the years of 
his first service in Congress were gone. A 
great opportunity now lay before him, and 
when, one day in August, 1822, a com- 
mittee from a meeting of delegates from all 
the wards of Boston invited him to repre- 
sent the district of Suffolk in Congress, he 
consented, and in December, 1823, was again 
a member of the House. 

The spirit in which he entered on the new 
service is finely set forth in a letter to Judge 
Story, written in May, 1823: “I never felt 
more down sick on all subjects connected 
with the public than at the present moment. 
I have heretofore cherished a faint hope that 
New England would some time or other get 
out of this miserable, dirty squabble of local 
politics, and assert her proper character and 
consequence. But I at length give up. I 
feel the hand of fate upon us, and to strug- 
gle is in vain. We are doomed to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, and I am 
prepared henceforth to do my part of the 
drudgery without hoping for an end. What 
has sickened me beyond remedy is the tone 
and temper of these disputes. We are dis- 
graced beyond help or hope by these things. 
There is a Federal interest, a Democratic 
interest, a bankrupt interest, an orthodox 
interest, and a middling interest; but I see 
no national interest, nor any national feeling 
in the whole matter.” 

Happily, he was not prepared to do his 
part of the drudgery without hoping for an 
end. So far as he was concerned, the end 
had come. The “miserable squabble of local 
politics,” which so strongly affected his con- 
duct during his first term of service in the 
House, was to influence him no more. At 
last he had risen to the plane of statesman- 
ship, and was to see the coming issues in 
their bearings on the nation. 

As the autumn wore away, and the time 
drew near when Congress was to meet, he 
began, in his usual way, to turn over in his 
mind what he should do. As a student of 
constitutional government and a lover of 
liberty, the unhappy failure of the re- 
publican movement in South America, the 


sudden rise of liberalism in Europe, the 
stamping out of every trace of democracy 
by the Holy Allies at Naples and in Spain, 
and the glorious struggle of the Greeks for 
independence, interested him deeply. The 
cause of the Greeks, and their appeal to the 
one real republic of the world, touched him. 

“If nobody does it, who can do it better,” 
he wrote in November to his friend Everett, 
“Tshall certainlysay something of theGreeks. 
The miserable issue of the Spanish revolution 
makes the Greek cause more interesting, 
and I begin to think they have character 
enough to carry them through the contest 
with success.” This purpose grew stronger 
the more he thought it over, and when, on 
reaching New York, he took up the October 
number of the “North American Review” 
and read Mr. Everett’s article on the Greeks, 
he firmly resolved to help them. “I have 
found leisure here,” he wrote, “and not till 
now, to read your admirable article on the 
Greeks. Since I left Boston, also, we have 
had important information from them. I 
feel a great inclination to say or do some- 
thing in their behalf early in the session, if 
I know what to say or to do. If you can 
readily direct me to any source from which 
I can obtain more information than is al- 
ready public respecting these affairs, I would 
be obliged to you to do so.” 

Mr. Everett responded in the most hand- 
some manner, sent him manuscripts and bits 
of information, and posted him in all the 
details of the war. “I have gone over your 
two manuscripts with the map before me, 
and think I have mastered the campaigns 
of 1821-22 historically and topographically. 
My wonder is, where and how your most ex- 
traordinary industry has been able to find 
all the materials for so interesting and de- 
tailed a narrative. I hope you will send me 
a digested narrative of the events of this 
year so far as they are to be learned from 
the last accounts. 

“T have spoken to several gentlemen on 
the subject of a motion respecting Greece, 
and all of them approve it. The object which 
I wish to bring about, and which I believe 
may be brought about, is the appointment 
of a commissioner to go to Greece. Two 
modes present themselves. A motion to that 
effect and a speech in support of it, giving 
some account of the rise and progress of the 
Greek revolution, and showing the propriety 
and utility of the proposed mission. Theother 
is to raise a committee on the subject and let 
there beareport containing the same matter. 


_Whichever may be adopted, your communi- 
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cations are invaluable, and I wish you would 
tell me frankly how far I can use them with- 
out injury to your January article in the 
‘North American.’ We can wait until that 
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the appearance of interfering in the concerns 
of the other continent also. This does not 
weigh greatly with me; I think we have as 
much community with the Greeks as with 
the inhabitants of the Andes and the dwellers 
on the borders of the Vermilion Sea. If 
nothing should occur to alter my present 
purpose, I shall bring forward a motion on 
the subject on Monday, and shall propose to 
let it lie on the table for a fortnight.” 

On the day chosen Webster accordingly 
moved that provision ought to be made to 
defray the expense of sending an agent or 
commissioner to Greece whenever the Presi- 
dent should deem it expedient to make an 
appointment. For six weeks the resolution 
lay on the table. During this time Webster 
was busy with his speech. “I believe,” he 
wrote, “there will be a good deal of discus- 
sion, although, if any, pretty much on one 

side. While some of 
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article is out, if you 
think best, but my 


impression is, we 
should do well to 
bring forward the 
subject within ten 
or twelve days from 
this time, while the 
House is not yet 
much occupied, and 
while the country 
feels the warmth 
communicated by 
the President’s mes- 
sage. I intend tosee, 
in the course of this 





our Boston friends, 
as I know, think this 
resolution even quix- 
otic, leading to a 
crusade, it will be 
objected to strongly 
by many on account 
of its tame milk- 
and-watercharacter. 
The merchants are 
naturally enough a 
little afraid about 
their cargoes at 
Smyrna; besides, 
Greece is a great 
way off, etc. 

“My intention is 
to justify the reso- 
lution against two 
classes of objec- 
tors, those that 
suppose it not to go 
far enough, and 
those that suppose 








day and to-morrow, 
Mr. R. King, Mr. 
Clay, and perhaps 
the President, and have their views on this 
matter.” 

But Monroe, in his message, had an- 
nounced the famous doctrine that still bears 
his name, and was little inclined to meddle 
with affairs in Greece. “There was, I be- 
lieve,” Webster continues, “a meeting of 
the members of the administration yester- 
day, at which, inter alia, they talked of 
Greece. The pinch is that in the mes- 
sage the President has taken pretty high 
ground as to this continent, and is afraid of 
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WEBSTER’S it to go too far; then, 
to give some little 
history of the Greek revolution, express 
a pretty strong conviction of its ultimate 
success, and persuade the House, if I can, 
to take the merit of being the first gov- 
ernment among all civilized nations who 
have publicly rejoiced in the emancipa- 
tion of Greece. I feel now that I could make 
a pretty good speech for my friends the 
Greeks, but I shall get cool in fourteen days, 
unless you keep up my temperature.” 

The intent and purpose of the speech, 
however, were not understood. It was be- 
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lieved that Webster had seized on the topic 
because it was uppermost in the public mind, 
because of the feeling and wide-spread inter- 
est it had awakened, and because it would 
enable him to mark his return to Congress 
by an oration finer than that 


was, indeed, a great one, was always held 
by Webster to be his best, and was pre- 
pared with much pains and labor. His 
rough notes, still preserved in the New 
Hampshire Historical Society at Concord, 

cover eighteen large sheets 





delivered in the old First 
Church at Plymouth. When, 
therefore, he rose to speak, on 
the day appointed to consider 
his resolution, and looked over 
the sea of eager faces drawn 
to the House by the expecta- 
tion of a display of oratory, 
he felt in duty bound to say 
that “he was afraid that, so 
far as he was concerned, the 
excited expectations of the pub- 
lic mind, on the present occa- 
sion, would be disappointed.” 
But the public mind suffered no 
disappointment. “The report 
of your speech,” wrote Joseph 
Hopkinson, “meager as it is, 
shows the foot of Hercules; but 
we want the whole body, and trust you will 
give it tous. Mr. Hemphill wrote me it was 
the best he ever heard.” 

While the House admired the oratory, it 
would not be persuaded by the argument. 
Member after member spoke in opposition. 
Some thought the resolution little better 
than a declaration of war. Others feared it 
would lead to war. Still others felt so sure 
that the Holy Allies would soon attack the 
South American republics, and we be called 
on to make good the stand taken by the 
President in his message, that they shrank 
from “mingling in the turmoils of Europe” 
when we might ourselves, in a little while, 
be struggling for the preservation of our 
own liberties. After a week of debating the 
committee of the whole rose 
without asking leave to sit 
again, and for a second time 
a resolution offered by Webster 
never reached a vote. “The 
motion,” he wrote Mr. Mason, 
“ought to have been adopted, 
and would have been by a gen- 
eral vote but for certain rea- 
sons, which the public will nev- 
er know, and which I will not 
trouble you with now. I could 
divide the House very evenly on the sub- 
ject now, and perhaps carry a vote. 
Whether I shall stir it again must be con- 
sidered. Mr. Adams’ opposition to it was 
the most formidable obstacle.” The speech 
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written on both sides. The in- 


terest which attaches to it is, 
therefore, of no common sort, 
and may justify the copying of 
a couple of pages of the notes, 
as a good illustration of a 
method of work from which to 
his dying day he never departed. 


Introduction. Memories of An. 
Greece. But Mod. Gr. one subject. 

No. Quixotic. Emination. An 
American question, on large scale. 

What is the nation? A recip- 
rocation of message. No speeches 
& answers now. 

If adopted it leaves everything 
to the President’s unrestrained dis- 
cretion. 

If the message be proper, this is 
not improper. Message, 18 page. 

a Policy. 

. Pacific growth, not acquisition. Time, 
ites & the arts, are our agents of greatness. 
No scheme so magnificent, as what our condition 
oromises. 

2. It is a liberal policy, not propagandists, but 
our side is known. 

Age extraordinary; our situation peculiar; the 
best period & the best spot; our progress rapid, 
we must tax ourselves to keep up with it. 

The great question is between absolute Govts. 
—and Regulated Govts. 

Whether Soc. shall have a part in its own Govt. 
It is not content with kind masters. 

The spirit of the age sets strongly in favor of 
free Govts. 

This system is opposed in system by the Great 
Continent’l Powers. It is opposed wherever it 
shows itself, Naples, Piedmont, 
Spain and Greece. It is opposed 
for reasons rendering opposition to 
it as proper in this Country, as in 
Europe. It is opposed on settled 
principles. 

The question is, what opinions 
does it become this Country to ex- 
press. 

But let us examine the truth of 
this. Representation. 

There is the Holy Alliance. 


ORIGINAL IN 


Holy Alliance, an extraor- 
dinary & unnecessary League 

Pufferdorf—read abstract. 
Originated with Alex’n.- 
Shown in or’g’l drft. to L’d. 


P. D. 32. 355 page 
Sep. 1815. 





FROM THE PAINTING BY G. P. A. HEALY. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


This portrait was painted in 1848 as a companion portrait to that of Lord Ashburton, and hangs in the 
diplomatic reception-rooms of the State Department. 


Castlereagh, before it was 1. All Constitutional rights proceed from the 
shown to the other sovereigns. grants of Kings—Intimated at the Federation— 
(L’d. C’s. Speech, in P. D.) Charter. 
But allowing a favorable construction to this, 5 é 
the Alliance has proceeded to Practical Resolu- A comparison of these crude notes with 
tions, of dangerous import. the finished speech is well worth making. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


FROM INFORMATION 


DERIVED FROM ONE OF HER SUITE. 


BY LUELLA MINER, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


[Tuts account of the flight of the imperial family from Peking was given the author by a Chinese 
gentleman who is received as a friend by the highest Chinese officials, the parts in quotation-marks 
being from his written description. He obtained his facts from a friend who accompanied the em- 
press dowager on her flight. For obvious reasons, names are suppressed.—L. M.] 


SIVHE exit of the imperial family 

m from the stage when a foreign 

vee army appears upon the scene is 

PS) |) not a new thing in Chinese his- 

tory; it is not even new in the 

experience of the present empress dowager. 

She was about twenty-five years of age when 

her consort, Hsien Feng, took a rapid jour- 

ney for his health to Je Ho, in the distant 

north. So, though the Chinese capital was 

polluted by the presence of a foreign army, 

its sacred sovereign escaped the contamina- 

tion. But Hsien Feng never again sat on 

the dragon throne. It was on his death, in 

1861, that the ambitious, unscrupulous wo- 

man who has just wrought China’s ruin first 
seized the reins of government. 

At the time of the war with Japan in 1895 
the flight of the imperial family again seemed 
imminent. Since then the rumor that the 
capital was to be removed westward has found 
fresh credence at every symptom of internal 
strife or external aggression. 

When the gallant Seymour and our be- 
loved McCalla were fighting their way to- 
ward Peking last June, the rumor that the 
“six-dragon chariot” was harnessed for a 
western flight again became current in the 
city. At a meeting of the Grand Council 
on the 16th of June, a high official, Yun 
Yii Ting, mentioned this rumor to the ‘em- 
press dowager. She replied with emphasis 
that there was no thought of leaving the 
capital. 

The game of the empress dowager during 
those days when the fate of the Seymour 
expedition was still hanging in the balance 
was to present a bold front to the princes, 
nobles, and high ministers of the realm, and 
by fair means or foul to spur them on to ex- 
terminate the hated foreigners and repel the 
advance of the foreign army. To this end 
she convened the Grand Council again the 
following day, and presented a bogus com- 

Vo. LXI.—90. 


munication from the powers represented in 
Peking. As announced by the empress dow- 
ager, the first item in this communication 
designated the place where the emperor was 
henceforth to be compelled to live, the sec- 
ond demanded that all the sources of Chinese 
revenue be placed under control of the for- 
eigners and the taxes collected by them, the 
third demanded the surrender of all military 
power, great and small, into foreign hands, 
while the last demand was that the emperor 
be restored to his full poweras ruler of China. 

While the empress dowager, or one of 
her court sycophants, was fabricating this 
interesting document, one would suppose 
that an effort would have been made to avoid 
such manifest discrepancy as is shown be- 
tween the first and last items; but in baiting 
her hook to catch both the pro-emperor and 
the pro-empress-dowager parties at one 
haul, this inconsistency seemed unavoidable. 
This ruse had the desired effect of mak- 
ing the Grand Council almost unanimous for 
war, even the emperor’s pitiful protest fall- 
ing on deaf ears. Two days later, on the 
19th of June, after another meeting of the 
Grand Council, the foreign ministers were 
given a limit of twenty-four hours within 
which to leave Peking. 

During the next few weeks there are 
no indications that the empress dowager 
longed for a sight of the western moun- 
tains. Seymour’s expedition had turned back 
defeated. The foreign settlement in Tien- 
tsin was held with the greatest difficulty. 
A thousand hated “ocean men” were penned 
up in the Peking legations, and if shot and 
shell did not soon reduce them, would not 
hunger deliver them into the hands of their 
foes? For as early as the 6th of July the 
rumor went abroad that one of the legation 
gates had been broken down and some ocean 
men captured; their stomachs were cut open, 
and naught was found within but a little un- 
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cooked rice. Without food or fuel, they 
must soon surrender. 

To be sure, even during these days of 
happy anticipation of victory, life in the 
Purple Forbidden City was not entirely 
peaceful. Rifle-bullets were uncomfortably 
numerous, and on the 10th of July the awn- 
ing of the Grand Council Hall was set on 
fire by a shell. Perhaps these bullets and 
shells came from their own rifles and cannon 
fired from the top of the city wall toward 
the legations; but whatever their intended 
destination, they were unwelcome guests in 
the imperial precincts. 

“On the 16th of July came the startling 
tidings that Tientsin had been taken by 
the allies, and again the empress dowager 
planned to move her capital to Hsi-an-fu. 
But Jung Lu and others protested against 
this course, and those in charge of the 
imperial stables announced that, although 
horses and carts were plenty, drivers were 
lacking. For when a western journey was 
mentioned, many charioteers of eminent re- 
spectability, who had been ten or twenty 
years in the imperial service, stealthily took 
their departure. The empress dowager, 
weeping, said: ‘I have just mentioned for 


the first time my thought of leaving the 
capital, and behold, all have already scat- 


tered like routed soldiers. Where shall I 
go?’—and forthwith gave up the western 
journey. On the 10th of August the sub- 
ject was again discussed. Jung Lu was to 
accompany the court, while Kang I and the 
members of the Inner Council were to re- 
main in charge of affairs in the capital. The 
next day the attempt to get horses and carts 
was not successful, so again the flight was 
postponed. 

“On the 14th of August the sound of 
rifles and cannon was heard incessantly 
throughout the day, and it was rumored that 
foreigners and native Christians were sneak- 
ing up from Tung-chau and attacking one of 
the eastern gates. Toward evening it was 
noised abroad that a great company of Mo- 
hammedans, in most peculiar costume, had 
entered the city and encamped in the Temple 
of Heaven.” Not until the next day was it 
generally known in the city that Peking had 
been captured by the “foreign devils,” and 
that the so-called Mohammedans were Indian 
troops under British officers. That Tuesday 
afternoon, soon after the Rajputs and Sikhs 
had entered the British legation, General 
Ma was summoned to the palace, and com- 
manded to await the imperial chariot at the 
northern gate of the Forbidden City. To- 
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ward evening American troops captured the 
Chien Gate, and sent shot and shell against 
the southern gate of theImperial City. “The 
empress dowager wept, and, together with 
the emperor, the empress, and the heir ap- 
parent, burned incense in the palace and 
prayed to Heaven. Kang I entered the palace 
and with great earnestness urged them to 
seek a refuge from the blast of the enemy. 
An edict was issued commanding all the 
princes and high ministers to follow in the 
imperial retinue. The faces of Kang I and 
his colleagues were luminous with joy, as 
they considered flight their good fortune. 

“Early in the morning of August 15 
the allies attacked both the southern and 
eastern gates of the Imperial City, where- 
upon the high ministers hastened to the 
Ning Shou Palace to see the empress dow- 
ager. When they arrived at the Ching Yun 
Gate of the Forbidden City, Jung Lu sud- 
denly appeared, whipping his horse and fol- 
lowed by soldiers, riding eastward toward 
the Ning Shou Palace. They were all star- 
tled, thinking that the foreign soldiers had 
already entered the Forbidden City, and that 
Jung Lu was retiring defeated. So they 
hastily closed the Ching Yun Gate and the 
Chien Ching Gate. Very soon, however, 
they heard that the Forbidden City had not 
been taken, but that Jung Lu was seeking 
Duke Lan to consult with him. Prince Li 
and the others then went forward for the 
imperial audience, but before they entered 
the palace a eunuch met them with the in- 
telligence that the empress dowager and the 
emperor had already fled, having heard a false 
rumor of a revolution. 

“From the 14th of June, when the empress 
dowager returned to the city palaces, she had 
simply twisted her hair in a knot and worn 
the common dress of the people. The morn- 
ing when she took her flight it was in this 
guise. The empress dowager, the emperor, 
the empress, and the heir apparent each rode 
in a separate cart, the empress dowager hav- 
ing Duke Lan’s private cart, from which she 
had the red side awnings removed. They left 
the city by the Te Sheng Gate on the north 
side, General Ma escorting them. None of 
the concubines could accompany them. Of 
the princes, nobles, and high ministers, about 
thirty were in their retinue, Prince Tuan, 
Prince Chuang, Duke Lan, and Kang I being 
of the number.” ‘ 

Of this imperial flight the foreigners in 
Peking knew nothing. It was generally sup- 
posed that it had taken place several days 
or even weeks earlier, but rumors were con- 
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flicting. Had it been known that the impe- 
rial family were still in the yellow-tiled 
palaces that morning of August 15, when 
American cannon were shelling the gates 
of the Forbidden City from the south, and 
Japanese troops were making an attack 
from the east, it would seemingly have been 
an easy matter to have cut off retreat 
through the western and northern gates. 
Would this have changed the course of 
China’s history? Perhaps the empress dow- 
ager would have proved a white elephant on 
the hands of the diplomats of the powers. 
The first night the royal fugitives lodged 
at Kuan Shih, a little village containing a 
Mohammedan inn, about thirty miles north 
of Peking. At this point they obtained mule 
litters, palanquins borne by poles on the 
backs of mules, one in front and one behind. 
The empress dowager lay down in her litter 
all day, eating very little. The next night 
they lodged at Cha Tao, a place just outside 
the inner arm of the Great Wall, about fifty 
miles northwest of Peking. “The district 
magistrate did not know of the arrival of the 
chariot, and had made no preparations for 
their entertainment, so there was nothing 
for the imperial table but a few grains of 
corn, while the retinue all had a hungry look. 
The district magistrate had only one sedan- 
chair, in which the empress dowager rode 
from this point, while the emperor and the 
empress still rode in the mule litters. 
“Onthe 17th of August they arrived at Huai 
Lai. When they left the capital in haste and 
confusion, they were simply clad in summer 
raiment. After going through the Pass, the 
weather became suddenly cold, so they 
stayed in the Pure-True Temple of Huai 
Lai for two days to make their winter cloth- 
ing. The district magistrate, Wu Yung, 
spent seven thousand taels for their en- 
tertainment and traveling expenses, thus 
greatly delighting the empress dowager, and 
he was rewarded by promotion to the rank 
of tao-tai, and given a button of the third 
rank. Moreover, he was appointed to go 
before and prepare the way for the imperial 
party. General Ma, because of his merit in 
escorting them, was given the title, ‘ Junior 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent.’ The entire 
way along which they passed had been rav- 
aged by fleeing Chinese soldiers, so that no- 
thing could be obtained. Therefore an officer 
was commanded to go in advance with his 
troops and drive out the disorderly soldiers. 
“On the 20th of August they arrived at Hsu- 
an Hua [twenty miles from Kalgan]. From 
this point three Vermilion Pencil edicts were 
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despatched, one giving the causes which led 
to the flight of the imperial family, the em- 
peror blaming himself for lack of intelligence 
in his use of men as officials, and blaming his 
ministers for not using to the utmost the 
talents with which they were endowed by 
Heaven. A second edict commanded the 
ministers to follow the court to Tai-yuan-fu, 
while another remitted the taxes of the 
region through which they passed.’ They 
stayed five days at Hsuan Hua. The tao- 
tai of Kou Pei gave one thousand taels for 
the imperial expenses, and Prince Chuang 
also demanded a thousand taels, which the 
tao-tai was unable to give, whereupon Prince 
Chuang was very angry, and presented a me- 
morial to the throne impeaching the tao-tai 
for unwillingness to provide for the expenses 
of the retinue and soldiers. This memorial 
was pigeonholed, and nothing done about it. 

“From Hsuan Hua they went to Ta-tung 
[near the northeastern boundary of Shan-sil], 
where they stayed two days. In going from 
there to Tai-yuan-fu they passed through 
Tien Chen. This place had already been 
looted by rebels, so that shops and markets 
were all empty. Just as the district magis- 
trate was in great confusion and dismay, 
having nothing to lay his hand to, it was 
announced that the holy chariot had sud- 
denly arrived. Crazy with grief and fear, he 
drank poison and died. So when the imperial 
party arrived, they found only an empty city, 
and that night supped on a few drops of 
soup. They then sent the imperial butler, a 
eunuch, back to Peking to purchase provi- 
sions and other necessities. 

“When the holy chariot, the retinue, and 
the Eighth Banner [Manchu]soldiers arrived 
at Tai-yuan-fu, over three hundred soldiers 
were sent back to Peking, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Te, giving them only four 
taels apiece for pay, and later over three 
hundred men were sent back under Prince 
Su, each man receiving five taels. Of the 
high ministers, only Kang I, Wang Wen 
Shao, and Chao Shu Chiao were left in the 
imperial retinue, though there were several 
lesser ministers. Of the ministers day by 
day it was Kang alone who was summoned 
to imperial audiences, and Prince Tuan was 
always standing in attendance. Prince Li 
and Chi Hsiu had been left in the capital. 
Jung Lu went alone to Pao-ting-fu, and later 
went to Shan-si. When within two or three 
days’ journey of Tai-yuan-fu he received 
orders to return to the capital to consult in 
regard to peace negotiations, and accord- 
ingly turned back to Pao-ting-fu. 
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“On the 14th of September three imperial 
edicts were received by Prince Ching from 
a place about seventy miles north of Tai- 
yuan-fu. [Prince Ching had accompanied the 
imperial party as far as Hsuan Hua, then 
turned back to Peking, where he arrived on 
the 3d of September.] One of these edicts 
appointed Jung Lu minister plenipotentiary 
to assist in the peace negotiations; another 
commanded Prince Ching to await the arri- 
val of Li Hung-chang and Jung Lu, and 
then to conduct the peace negotiations with 
theutmost despatch. Mention was also made 
of the receipt of a telegram from Li Hung- 
chang petitioning that the chariot turn back 
to Peking, not by any means to go farther 
west than Tai-yuan-fu, also requesting that 
Prince Ching and Jung Lu be appointed 
peace commissioners. 

“On the 19th of September Prince Ching 
sent to Tai-yuan-fu a welcome-back chariot 
memorial, to which the names of a hundred 
and thirty Manchu and Chinese officials were 
signed. On the 2d of October the answer 
to this memorial was received. The imperial 
wish was not to return to the palaces in the 
capital as long as it was occupied by foreign 
troops. Prince Ching was commanded to 
watch the course of events, and continually 
to report the circumstances to the throne. 

“Of the princes, nobles, and ministers, 
forty had been appointed to remain in Pe- 
king, while the remainder were commanded 
to follow the court. The grand secretary, 
Kun Kang, and others presented a memorial 
saying that the foreign soldiers areencamped 
everywhere, communications are not open, 
the officials have barely escaped fire and 
sword with their lives, and have no money 
for traveling expenses, so that it is impos- 
sible to make the journey. Moreover, as the 
chariot was considering the question of turn- 
ing back to Peking, it was not necessary for 
all the officials to make this extra journey. 
Besides, it is to be feared that this movement 
would arouse the suspicion of all the foreign 
countries, causing them to think that the 
holy chariot had no intention of returning.” 

Since hisarrival in Peking, Li Hung-chang 
has also opposed the going of officials to the 
migratory court, and life in the western 
capital cannot be very gay. In answer to 
repeated petitions that the emperor and em- 
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press dowager return to Peking, the empress 
dowager wrote to Li Hung-chang that she 
had already suffered great privations and 
weariness on her long journey westward, and 
could not endure the return, as the cold wea- 
ther was approaching. Moreover, her heart 
would be overwhelmed with sorrow at the 
sight of the ruined capital, the desecrated 
ancestral temples, the looted palaces. Yet 
toward the end of September the earnest 
plea of the emperor for a return to Peking 
seemed about to win the day. Then the pro- 
vincial treasurer of Pao-ting-fu telegraphed 
that the allies were about to make an attack 
on Pao-ting-fu, followed by an invasion of 
Shan-si, so again the wish of the empress 
dowager prevailed, and the course of empire 
took its way westward. It is almost as far 
from Tai-yuan-fu to Hsi-an-fu as from Pe- 
king to Tai-yuan-fu, so now it seems as if 
the empress dowager had burned her bridges 
behind her. In this ancient capital of the 
empire she means to stand at bay. The sav- 
age Tung Fu Hsiang and General Sung are 
still with her, and perhaps she dreams in her 
delusion that with the help of their legions 
she can still retain a depleted empire. In her 
public edicts she degrades the princes and 
high ministers who were Boxer chiefs, but 
in secret they are still her trusted advisers. 

The emperor, who for two years was a 
prisoner in his island palace, has continually 
opposed the insane course of the empress 
dowager. He exposed himself to scorn and 
insult by tearfully protesting against the 
declaration of war in June. When he heard 
that the allies had entered Peking, he en- 
treated that he might be allowed to go in 
person to the legations to sue for peace. He 
was dragged an unwilling exile from his capi- 
tal that August morning. Gladly now would 
he recross the snow-clad mountains, and in 
the capital of his ancestors seek to bring 
peace and prosperity: to his distracted 
country. 

The young reformer who wrote this his- 
tory of these past months closes with the 
words: “ Alas! who caused the inhabitants of 
the imperial palaces to be scattered abroad, 
and my sovereign to suffer privation and in- 
sult? Though the flesh of the plotter were cut 
from his body inch by inch, this would not 
suffice to atone for the enormity of his crime.” 
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DRI AND I 
ABorder Tale of 1812 Being theMemoirs 
of Colonel Ramon Bell 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of "Eben Holden" "The Master of Silence” etc. 


PRELUDE. 


{p= is a tale of the adventurous and rugged Yankees, who, unconquered by other foes, 
were ever at war with the ancient wilderness, pushing the northern frontier of the white 
man farther and farther into the pathless domain of the West. Early in the last century 
they had striped the wild waste of timber with roadways from Lake Champlain to Lake 
Ontario, and spotted it with sown acres wide and fair; and still, as they swung their axes 
with the mighty vigor of great arms, the forest fell before them. 

In a long valley south of the St. Lawrence, sequestered by river, lake, and wilderness, 
they were slow to lose the simplicity, the dialect, and the poverty of their fathers. 

Some Frenchmen of wealth and title, having fled the Reign of Terror, bought a tract 
of wild country near them (six hundred and thirty thousand acres), and began to fill it 
with fine homes. It was said the great Napoleon himself would some day build a chateau 
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there. A few men of leisure built manor-houses on the river-front; and so the Northern 
Yankee came to see something of the splendor of the far world, with contempt, as we 
may well imagine, for its waste of time and money. 

Two types of the men who have helped to make this country are set forth herein. One 
was the pure-bred Northern Yankee, quaint, rugged, wise, truthful; the other had the 
hardy traits of a Puritan, with the romantic temperament of a Cavalier. 


INTRODUCTION. 


{}ROM a letter of Captain Darius Hawkins, 
U.S. A., introducing Ramon Bell to the 
Comte de Chaumont: 


My DEAR Count: I commend to your kind 
offices my young friend Ramon Bell, the son of 
Captain Bell, a cavalry officer who long ago 
warmed his sword in the blood of the British on 
many a battle-field. The young man is himself 
a born soldier, as brave as he is tall and handsome. 
He has been but a month in the army, yet I have 
not before seen a man who could handle horse and 
sword as if they were part of him. He is a gentle- 
man, also, and one after your own heart. I know, 
my dear count, you will do everything you can to 
further the work intrusted to him. 

Your obedient servant, 
Darius HAWKINS. 


From a letter of Joseph Bonaparte, 
Comte de Survilliers, introducing his 
friend Colonel Ramon Bell to Napoleon 
III of France: 


He has had a career romantic and interesting 
beyond that of any man I have met in America. 
In the late war with England he was the master 
of many situations most perilous and difficult. 
The scars of ten bullets and four saber-thrusts 
are on his body. It gives me great pleasure, my 
dear Louis, to make you to know one of the most 
gallant and chivalrous of men. He has other claims 
upon your interest and hospitality, with which he 
will acquaint you in his own delightful way. 


I, 


A POET may be a good companion, but, so 
far as I know, he is ever the worst of fathers. 
Even as grandfather he is too near, for one 
poet can lay a streak of poverty over three 
generations. Doubt not I know whereof I 
speak, dear reader, for my mother’s father 
was a poet—a French poet, too, whose lines 
had crossed the Atlantic long before that 
summer of 1770 when he came to Montreal. 
He died there, leaving only debts and those 
who had great need of a better legacy —my 
mother and grandmother. 

As to my father, he had none of that fatal 
folly in him. He was a mountaineer of Ver- 
mont —a man of steely sinews that took well 
to the grip of a sword. He cut his way to 
fame in the Northern army when the British 


came first to give us battle, and a bloody 
way it was. I have now a faded letter from 
Ethan Allen, grim old warrior, in which he 
calls my father “the best swordsman that 
ever straddled a horse.” He was a “gallous 
chap” in his youth, so said my grandmother, 
with a great love of good clothes and gun- 
powder. He went to Montreal, as a boy, to 
be educated; took lessons in fencing, fought 
a duel, ran away from school, and came home 
with little learning and a wife. Punished by 
disinheritance, he took a farm, and left the 
plow to go into battle. 

I wonder often that my mother could put 
up with the stress and hardship of his life, 
for she had had gentle breeding, of which | 
knew little until I was grown to manhood, 
when I came to know also what a woman 
will do for the love of her heart. I remember 
well those tales of knights and ladies she 
used to tell me as we sat together of an 
evening, and also those adventures of her 
own knight, my good father, in the war 
with the British. My love of arms and of a 
just quarrel began then. 

After the war came hard times. My father 
had not prospered handsomely, when,near the 
end of the summer of 1803, he sold his farm, 
and we all started West, over rough trails 
and roadways. There were seven of us, 
bound for the valley of the St. Lawrence- 
my father and mother, my two sisters, my 
grandmother, D’ri, the hired man, and my- 
self, then a sturdy boy of ten. We had an 
ox-team and -cart that carried our provision, 
the sacred feather beds of my mother, and 
some few other things. 

We drove with us the first flock of sheep 
that ever went West. There were forty of 
them, and they filled our days with trouble. 
But for our faithful dog Rover, I fear we 
should have lost heart and left them to the 
wild wolves. The cart had a low cover of 
canvas, and my mother and grandmother sat 
on the feather beds, and rode with small com- 
fort even where the roads were level. My 
father let me carry my little pet rooster in 
a basket that hung from the cart-axle when 
not in my keeping. The rooster had a harder 
time than any of us, I fancy, for the days 
were hot and the roads rough. He was al- 
ways panting, with open mouth and thought- 
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ful eye, when I lifted the cover. But every 
day he gave us an example of cheerfulness 
not wholly without effect. He crowed tri- 
umphantly, betimes, in the hot basket, even 
when he was being tumbled about on the 
swamp ways. Nights I always found a perch 
for him on the limb of a near tree, above the 
reach of predatory creatures. Every morn- 
ing, as the dawn showed faintly in the tree- 
tops, he gave it a lusty cheer, flapping his 
wings with all the seeming of delight. Then, 
often, while the echo rang, I would open my 
eyes and watch the light grow in the dusky 
cavern of the woods. He would sit dozing 
awhile after the first outbreak, and pres- 
ently, as the flood of light grew clearer, lift 
himself a little, take another peep at the 
sky, and crow again, turning his head to 
hear those weird, mocking roosters of the 
timber-land. Then, shortly, I would hear my 
father poking the fire or saying, as he patted 
the rooster: “Sass ’em back, ye noisy little 
brat! Thet ’s right; holler. Tell D’ri it ’s 
time t’ bring some wood fer the fire.” 

In a few minutes the pot and kettle would 
be boiling and the camp all astir. We had 
trout and partridge and venison a-plenty 
for our meals, that were served in dishes of 


tin. Breakfast over, we packed our things. 
The cart went on ahead, my father bringing 
the oxen, while I started the sheep with 
D’ri. 

Those sheep were as many thorns in our 
flesh that day we made off in the deep woods 


from Lake Champlain. Travel was new to 
them, and what with tearing through thickets 
and running wild in every slash, they kept 
us jumping. When they were leg-weary and 
used to travel they began to go quietly. But 
slow work it was at best, ten or twelve miles 
a day being all we could do, for the weather 
was hot, and our road like the way of the 
transgressor. Our second night in the woods 
we could hear the wolves howling as we 
camped at dusk. We built our fire near the 
shore of a big pond, its still water framed in 
the vivid green of young tamaracks. A 
great hill rose on the farther side of it, with 
galleries of timber sloping to the summit, 
and peopled with many birds. We huddled 
the sheep together in a place where the 
trees were thick, while father brought from 
the cart a coil of small rope. We wound it 
about the trees, so the sheep were shut in 
a little yard. After supper we all sat by the 
fire, while D’ri told how he had been chased 
by wolves in the beaver country north of us. 

D’ri was an odd character. He had his own 
way of expressing the three degrees of won- 
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der, admiration, and surprise. “Jerushy!” 
—accented on the second syllable—was the 
positive, “Jerushy Jane!” the comparative, 
and “ Jerushy Jane Pepper!” the superlative. 
Whothat poor lady might be I often'wondered, 
but never ventured to inquire. In times of 
stress I have heard him swear by “Judas 
Priest,” but never more profanely. In his 
youth he had been a sailor on the lake, when 
some artist of the needle had tattooed a 
British jack on the back of his left hand— 
a thing he covered, of shame now, when he 
thought of it. His right hand had lost its 
forefinger in a sawmill. His rifle was dis- 
tinguished by the name of Beeswax, —“ Ol’ 
Beeswax” he called it sometimes,—for no 
better reason than that it was“ easy spoke an’ 
hed a kind uv a powerful soun’ tew it.” He 
had a nose like a shoemaker’s thumb: there 


“was a deep incurve from its wide tip to his 


forehead. He had a large, gray, inquiring 
eye and the watchful habit of the woodsman. 
Somewhere in the midst of a story he would 
pause and peer thoughtfully into the dis- 
tance, meanwhile feeling the pipe-stem with 
his lips, and then resume the narrative as 
suddenly as he had stopped. He was a lank 
and powerful man, six feet tall in his stock- 
ings. He wore a thin beard that had the 
appearance of parched grass on his ruddy 
countenance. In the matter of hair, nature 
had treated him with a generosity most un- 
usual. His heavy shock was sheared off 
square above his neck. 

That evening, as he lay on his elbow in 
the firelight, D’ri had just entered the event- 
ful field of reminiscence. The women were 
washing the dishes; my father had gone to 
the spring for water. D’ri pulled up sud- 
denly, lifted his hat of faded felt, and lis- 
tened, peering into the dusk. 

“Seems t’ me them wolves is comin’ 
nearer,” he said thoughtfully. 

Their cries were echoing in the far timber. 
We all rose and listened. In a moment my 
father came hurrying back with his pail of 
water. 

“D’ri,” said he, quietly, as he threw some 
wood on the fire, “they smell] mutton. Mek 
the guns ready. We may git a few pelts. 
There ’s a big bounty on ’em here ’n York 
State.” 

We all stood about the fire listening as 
the wolves came nearer. 

“It’s the sheep thet brings ’em,” said my 
father. 

“Quite a consid’able number on ’em, tew,” 
said D’ri, as he stood cleaning the bore of 
his rifle. 
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My young sisters began to cry. 

“Need n’t be scairt,” said father. “They 
won’t come very near. ’Fraider of us ’n we 
are 0’ ’em, a good deal.” 

“Tow-w-w!” said D’ri, with a laugh. 
“They ll be apt t’ stub ther toes fore they 
git very nigh us.” 

This did not quite agree with the tales he 
had previously been telling. I went for my 
sword, and buckled its belt about me, the 
scabbard hanging to my heels. Presently 
some creature came bounding over the brush. 
I saw him break through the wall of dark- 
ness and stop quickly in the firelight. Then 
D’ri brought him down with his rifle. 

“Started him up back there ’n the woods 
a few mild,” said D’ri. “He was mekin’ fer 
this ere pond—thet’s what he was dewin’.” 

“What for?” I inquired. 

“’Cause fer the reason why he knowed 
he would n’t mek no tracks ’n the water, ner 
no scent,” said D’ri, with some show of con- 
tempt for my ignorance. 

The deer lay floundering in the briers 
some fifty feet away. My father ran with 
his knife and put him quickly out of misery. 
Then we hauled the carcass to clear ground. 

“Let it lie where ’t is fer now,” said he, as 
we came back to the fire. Then he got our 
two big traps out of the cart and set them 


beside the carcass and covered them with. 


leaves. The howling of the wolves had 
ceased. I could hear only the creaking of a 
dead limb high above us, and the bellow of 
frogs in the near pond. We had fastened the 
trap chains and were coming back to the 
fire, when the dog rose, barking fiercely; then 
we heard the crack of D’ri’s rifle. 

“More ’n fifty wolves round here,” he 
whispered as we ran up to him. “ Never see 
sech a snag on ’em.” 

The sheep were stirring nervously. Near 
the pen a wolf lay kicking where D’ri had 
dropped him. 

“Rest on ’em snooked off when the gun 
hollered,” he went on whispering as before. 

My mother and grandmother sat with my 
sisters in the cart, hushing their murmurs of 
fear. Early in the evening I had tied Rover 
to the cart-wheel, where he was growling 
hotly, impatient of the leash. 

“See?” said D’ri, pointing with his fin- 
ger. “See ’em?—there ’n the dark by thet 
air big hemlock.” 

We could make out a dim stir in the 
shadows where he pointed. Presently we 
heard the spring and rattle of a trap. As 
we turned that way, the other trap took hold 
hard; as it sprang, we could hear a wolf yelp. 
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“Meks’em holler,” said D’ri, “thet ol’ he- 
trap does, when it teks holt. Stay here by 
the sheep, ’n’ I ’ll go over ’n’ give ’em some- 
thin’ fer spraint ankles.” 

Other wolves were swarming over the 
dead deer, and the two in the traps were 
snarling and snapping at them. My father 
and D’ri fired at the bunch, killing one of 
the captives and another—the largest wolf 
I ever saw. The pack had slunk away as 
they heard the rifles. Our remaining captive 
struggled to get free, but in a moment D’ri 
had brained him with his ax. He and my 
father reset our traps and hauled the dead 
wolves into the firelight. There they began 
to skin them, for the bounty was ten dollars 
for each in the new towns—a sum that made 
our adventure profitable. I built fires on the 
farther side of the sheep,.and, as they 
brightened, I could see, here and there, the 
gleaming eyes of a wolf in the darkness. | 
was up all night heaping wood upon the fires, 
while D’ri and my father skinned the wolves 
and dressed the deer. I remember, as they 
worked, D’ri calmed himself with the low- 
sung, familiar music of: 


Li too rul I oorul I oorul I ay. 


They had just finished when the cock crew. 

“Holler, ye gol-dum little cuss!” D’ri 
shouted as he went over to him. “Can’t no 
snookin’ wolf crack our bones fer ws. Peeled 
’em—thet’s what we done tew’em! Tuk’n’ 
knocked ’em head over heels. Judas Priest! 
He can peck a man’s finger some, can’t he?” 

The light was coming, and he went off to 
the spring for water, while I brought the 
spider and pots. The great, green-roofed 
temple of the woods, that had so lately rung 
with the howl of wolves, began to fill with 
far wandering echoes of sweet song. 

“They was a big cat over there by the 
spring las’ night,” said D’ri, as we all sat 
down to breakfast. “Tracks bigger ’n a 
griddle! Smelt the mutton, mos’ likely.” 

“Like mutton?” I inquired. 

“Yis-sir-ee, they dew,” said he. “Kind 0’ 
mince-pie fer ’em. Like deer-meat, tew. 
Snook eroun’ the ponds efter dark. Ef they 
see a deer ’n the water they wallop ‘im 
quicker ’n lightnin’; jump right in k’slap ’n’ 
tek im.” 

We were off at sunrise, on a road that 
grew rougher every mile. At noon we came 
to a river so swollen as to make a dangerous 
ford. After dinner my father waded in, 
going hips under where the water was deep 
and swift. Then he cut a long pole and took 
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my mother on his shoulders and entered the 
broad stream, steadying himself with the 
pole. When she had got down safe on 
the other side, he came back for grand- 
mother and my sisters, and took them over in 
the same way. D’ri, meanwhile, bound up 
the feather beds and carried them on his 
head, leaving the dog and me to tend the 
sheep. All our blankets and clothing were 
carried across in the same manner. Then I 
mounted the cart, with my rooster, lashing 
the oxen till they took to the stream. They 
had tied the bell-wether to the axle, and, 
as I started, men and dog drove the sheep 
after me. The oxen wallowed in the deep 
water, and our sheep, after some hesita- 
tion, began to swim. The big cart floated 
like a raft part of the way, and we landed 
with no great difficulty. Farther on, the road 
became nothing better than a rude trail, 
where, frequently, we had to stop and chop 
through heavy logs and roll them away. On 
a steep hillside the oxen fell, breaking the 
tongue, and the cart tipped sidewise and 
rolled bottom up. My rooster was badly flung 
about, and began crowing and flapping as the 
basket settled. When I opened it, he flew 
out, running for his life, as if finally resolved 
toquitus. Fortunately, we were all walking, 
and nobody was hurt. My father and D’ri 
were busy half a day “righting up,” as they 
called it, mending the tongue and cover, 
and getting the cart on its wheels and down 
the steep pitch. 

After two days of trail travel we came 
out on the Chateaugay road, stopping awhile 
to bait our sheep and cattle on the tame 
grass and tender briers. It was a great joy 
to see the clear road, with here and there a 
settler’s cabin, its yard aglow with the mari- 
gold, the hollyhock, and the fragrant honey- 
suckle. We got to the tavern at Chateaugay 
about dusk, and put up for the night, as 
becomes a Christian. 

Next afternoon we came to rough roads 
again, camping at sundown along the shore 
of a noisy brook. The dog began to bark 
fiercely while supper was making, and scur- 
ried off into a thicket. 

D’ri was stooping over, cooking the meat. 
He rose and listened. 

“Thet air dog ’s a leetle scairt,” said he. 
“Guess we better go ’n’ see whut’s the 
matter.” 

He took his rifle and I my sword, —I never 
thought of another weapon,—making off 
through the brush. The dog came whining 
to D’ri and rushing on, eager for us to 
follow. We hurried after him, and in a mo- 
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ment D’ri and the dog, who were ahead of 
me, halted suddenly. 

“It ’s a painter,” said D’ri, as I came 
up. “See ’im in thet air tree-top. I ’ll 
larrup ’im with Ol’ Beeswax, then jes like 
es not he ’l] mek some music. Better grab 
holt o’ the dog. "T won’t dew fer ’im to git 
tew rambunctious, er the fust thing he knows 
he won’t hev no insides in ’im.” 

I could see the big cat clinging high in 
the top boughs of a birch and looking calmly 
down at us. The tree-top swayed, quivering, 
as it held the great dun beast. My heart 
was like to smother me when D’ri raised his 
rifle and took aim. The dog broke away at 
the crack of it. The painter reeled and 
spat; then he came crashing through the 
branches, striking right and left with his fore 
paws to save himself. He hit the ground 
heavily, and the dog was on him. The pain- 
ter lay as if dead. Before I could get near, 
Rover began shaking him by the neck. He 
came to suddenly, and struck the dog with 
a front claw, dragging him down. A loud 
yelp followed the blow. Quick as a flash 
D’ri had caught the painter by the tail and 
one hind leg. With a quick surge of his 
great, slouching shoulders, he flung him at 
arm’s-length. The lithe body doubled on a 
tree-trunk, quivered, and sank down, as the 
dog came free. In a jiffy I had run my 
sword through the cat’s belly and made an 
end of him. 

“Knew’f he got them hind hooks on thet 
air dog he ’d rake his ribs right off,” said 
D’ri, as he lifted his hat to scratch his head. 
“Would n’t’a’ left nothin’ but the backbone, 
—nut a thing,—an’ thet would n’t’a’ been a 
real fust-class one, nuther.” 

When D’ri was very positive his words 
were well braced with negatives. 

We took the painter by the hind legs and 
dragged him through the bushesto our camp. 
The dog had a great rip across his shoul- 
der, where the claws had struck and made 
furrows; but he felt a mighty pride in our 
capture, and never had a better appetite for 
a meal. 

There were six more days of travel in that 
journey —travel so fraught with hardships, I 
wonder that, some days, we had the heart 
to press on. More than all, I wonder that 
the frail body of my mother was equal to it. 
But I am writing no vain record of endur- 
ance. I have written enough to suggest 
what moving meant in the wilderness. There 
is but one more color in the scenes of that 
journey. The fourth day after we left Chat- 
eaugay my grandmother fell ill and died 
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suddenly there in the deep woods. We were 
far from any village, and sorrow slowed our 
steps. We pushed on, coming soon to a saw- 
mill and a small settlement. They told us 
there was neither minister nor undertaker 
within forty miles. My father and D’ri made 
the coffin of planed lumber, and lined it with 
deerskin, and dug the grave on top of a 
high hill. When all was ready, my father, 
who had always been much given to profan- 
ity, albeit I know he was a kindly and hon- 
est man with no irreverence in his heart, 
called D’ri aside. 

“D’ri,” said he, “ye ’ve alwus been more 
proper-spoken than I hev. Say a word 0’ 
prayer?” 

“Don’t much b’lieve I could,” said he, 
thoughtfully. “J hev been t’ meetin’, but I 
hain’t never been no great hand fer prayin’.” 

“°’T would n’t sound right nohow fer me t’ 
pray,” said my father; “1 got s’ kind o’ rough 
when I was in the army.” 

“’Fraid it Il come a leetle unhandy fer 
me,” said D’ri, with a look of embarrass- 
ment, “but I don’t never shirk a tough job 
ef it hes t’ be done.” 

Then hestepped forward, took off his faded 
hat, his brow wrinkling deep, and said, in 
a drawling preacher tone that had no sound 
of D’ri in it: “O God, tek care o’ gran’ma. 
Help us t’ go on careful, an’ when we ’re 
riled, help us t’ keep er mouths shet. O God, 
help the ol’ cart, an’ the ex in pertic’lar. An’ 
don’t be noway hard on us. Amen.” 


II. 


JUNE was half over when we came to our 
new home in the town of Madrid—then a 
home only for the foxes and the fowls of the 
air and their wild kin of the forest. The 
road ran through a little valley thick with 
timber and rock-bound on the north. There 
were four families within a mile of us, all 
comfortably settled in small log houses. 
For temporary use we built a rude bark 
shanty that had a partition of blankets, liv- 
ing in this primitive manner until my father 
and D’ri had felled the timber and built a 
log house. We brought flour from Malone, 
—a dozen sacks or more,—and while they 
were building, I had to supply my mother 
with fish and game and berries for the table 
—a thing easy enough to do in that land of 
plenty. When the logs were cut and hewn I 
went away, horseback, to Canton for a jug of 
rum. I was all day and half the night going 
and coming, and fording the Grasse took me 
stirrups under. 
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Then the neighbors came to the raising— 
a jolly company that shouted “ Hee, oh, hee!” 
as they lifted each heavy log to its place, 
and grew noisier quaffing the odorous red 
rum, that had a mighty good look to me, 
although my father would not hear of my 
tasting it. When it was all over there was 
nothing to pay but our gratitude. 

While they were building bunks I went off 
to sawmill with the oxen for boards and 
shingles. Then, shortly, we had a roof over 
us and floors to walk on, and that luxury D’ri 
called a “pyaz,” although it was not more 
than a mere shelf with a roof over it. We 
chinked the logs with moss and clay at first, 
putting up greased paper in the window- 
spaces. For months we knew not the luxury 
of the glass pane. 

That summer we “changed work” with 
the neighbors, and after we had helped them 
awhile they turned to in the clearing of our 
farm. We felled the trees in long bushy 
windrows, heaping them up with brush and 
small wood when the chopping was over. 
That done, we fired the rows, filling the deep 
of heaven with smoke, as it seemed to me, 
and lighting the night with great billows of 
flame. 

By mid-autumn we had cleared to the 
stumps a strip half down the valley from 
our door. Then we turned to on the land 
of our neighbors, my time counting half, for 
I was sturdy and could swing the ax to a 
line, and felt a joy in seeing the chips fly. 
But my father kept an eye on me, and held 
me back as with a leash. 

My mother was often sorely tried for the 
lack of things common as dirt these better 
days. Frequently our only baking-powder 
was white lye, made by dropping ash-cinders 
into water. Our cinders were made by let- 
ting the sap of green timber drip into hot 
ashes. Often deer’s tallow, bear’s grease, or 
racoon’s oil served for shortening, and the 
leaves of the wild raspberry for tea. Our 
neighbors went to mill at Canton—a journey 
of five days, going and coming, with an ox- 
team, and beset with many difficulties. Then 
one of them hollowed the top of a stump for 
his mortar and tied his pestle to the bough 
of a tree. With a rope he drew the bough 
down, which, as it sprang back, lifted the 
pestle that ground his grain. 

But money was the rarest of all things 
in our neighborhood those days. Pearlash, 
black-salts, West India pipe-staves, and rafts 
of timber brought cash, but no other prod- 
ucts of the early settler. Late that fall 
my mother gave a dance, a rude but heart 
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pleasuring that followed a long conference 
in which my father had a part. They all 
agreed to turn to, after snowfall, on the 
river-land, cut a raft of timber, and send it 
to Montreal in the spring. Our things had 
come, including D’ri’s fiddle, so that we had 
chairs and bedsteads and other accessories 
of life not common among our neighbors. 
My mother had a few jewels and some fine 
old furniture that her father had given 
her,—really beautiful things, I -have since 
come to know,—and she showed them to 
those simple folk with a mighty pride in her 
eyes. 

Business over, D’ri took down his fiddle, 
that hung on the wall, and made the strings 
roar as he tuned them. Then he threw his 
long right leg over the other, and, as he drew 
the bow, his big foot began to pat the floor 
a good pace away. His chin lifted, his fin- 
gers flew, his bow quickened, the notes 
seemed to whirl and scurry, light-footed as 
a rout of fairies. Meanwhile the toe of his 
right boot counted the increasing tempo 
until it came up and down like a ratchet. 

Darius Olin was mostly of a slow and 
sober manner. To cross his legs and feel a 
fiddle seemed to throw his heart open and 
put him in full gear. Then his thoughts 
were quick, his eyes merry, his heart was 
a fountain of joy. He would lean forward, 
swaying his head, and shouting “ Yip!” as the 
bow hurried. D’ri was a hard-working man, 
but the feel of the fiddle warmed and lim- 
bered him from toe to finger. He was over- 
modest, making light of his skill if he ever 
spoke of it, and had no ear for a compliment. 
While our elders were dancing, I and others 
of my age were playing games in the kitchen 
—kissing-games with a rush and tumble in 
them, puss-in-the-corner, hunt-the-squirrel, 
and the like. Even then I thought I was 
in love with pretty Rose Merriman. She 
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would never let me kiss her, even though 
I had caught her and had the right. This 
roundelay, sung while one was in the cen- 
ter of a circling group, ready to grab at 
the last word, brings back to me the sweet 
faces, the bright eyes, the merry laughter 
of that night and others like it: 

Oh, happy is th’ miller who lives by himself! } 
As th’ wheel goes round, he gathers in ’is wealth, 
One hand on the hopper and the other on the bag: 
As the wheel goes round, he cries out, “Grab!” 
Oh, ain’t you a little bit ashamed o’ this, 

Oh, ain’t you a little bit ashamed o’ this, 

Oh, ain’t you a little bit ashamed o’ this— 

To stay all night for one sweet kiss? 

Oh, happy is the miller, etc. 


My mother gave me all the schooling I 
had that winter. A year later they built a 
school-house, not quite a mile away, where 
I found more fun than learning. After two 
years I shouldered my ax and went to the 
river-land with the choppers every winter 
morning. 

My father was stronger than any of them 
except D’ri, who could drive his ax to the 
bit every blow, day after day. He had the 
strength of a giant, and no man I knew tried 
ever to cope with him. By the middle of 
May we began rolling in for the raft. As 
soon as they were floating, the logs were 
withed together and moored in sections. 
The bay became presently a quaking, redo- 
lent plain of timber. 

When we started the raft, early in 
June, that summer of 1810, and worked 
it into the broad river with sweeps and 
poles, I was aboard, with D’ri and six 
other men, bound for the big city of which 
I had heard so much. I was to visit the 
relatives of my mother and spend a year 
in the Collége de St. Pierre. We had a 
little frame house on a big platform, back of 
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the middle section of the raft, with bunks in 
it, where we ate and slept and told stories. 
Lying on the platform, there was a large 
flat stone that held our fires for both cooking 
and comfort. D’ri called me in the dusk of 
the early morning, the first night out, and 
said we were near the Sault. I got up, 
rubbed my eyes, and felt a mighty thrill as 

‘I heard the roar of the great rapids and the 
creaking withes, and felt the lift of the 
speeding water. D’ri said they had broken 
the raft into three parts, ours being hind- 
most. The roaring grew louder, until my 
shout was as a whisper in a hurricane. The 
logs began to heave and fall, and waves came 
rushing through them. Sheets of spray shot 
skyward, coming down like a shower. We 
were shaken as by an earthquake in the 
rough water. Then the roar fell back of us, 
and the raft grew steady. 

“Gin us a tough twist,” said D’ri, shout- 
ing down at me—“ kind uv a twist o’ the bit 
*n’ a kick ’n the side.” 

It was coming daylight as we sailed into 
still water, and then D’ri put his hands to 
his mouth and hailed loudly, getting an 
answer out of the gloom ahead. 

“Gol-dum ef it hain’t the power uv a thou- 
san’ painters!” D’ri continued, laughing as 
he spoke. “Never see nothin’ jump ’n’ kick 
’n’ spit like thet air, ‘less it hed fur on— 
never ’n all my born days.” 

D’ri’s sober face showed dimly now in 
the dawn. His hands were on his hips; his 
faded felt hat was tipped sideways. His 
boots and trousers were quarreling over that 
disputed territory between his knees and 
ankles. His boots had checked the invasion. 

“Smooth water now,” said he, thought- 
fully. “Seems terrible still. Hain’t a breath 
uv air stirrin’. Jerushy Jane Pepper! Wha’ 
does thet mean?” 

He stepped aside quickly as some bits of 
bark and a small bough of hemlock fell at 
our feet. Then a shower of pine needles 
came slowly down, scattering over us and 
hitting the timber with a faint hiss. Before 
we could look up, a dry stick as long as a log 
fell rattling on the platform. 

“Never see no sech doin’s afore,” said 
D’ri, looking upward. “Things don’t seem t’ 
me t’ be actin’ eggzac’ly nat’ral—nut jest 
es I'd like t’ see ’em.” 

As the light came clearer, we saw clouds 
heaped black and blue over the tree-tops in 
the southwest. We stood a moment looking. 
The clouds were heaping higher, pulsing 
with light, roaring with thunder. What 
seemed to be a flock of pigeons rose suddenly 
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above the far forest, and then fell as if they 
had all been shot. A gust of wind coasted 
down the still ether, fluttering like a rag 
and shaking out a few drops of rain. 

“Look there!” I shouted, pointing aloft. 

“Hark!” said D’ri, sharply, raising his 
hand of three fingers. 

We could hear a far sound like that of a 
great wagon rumbling on a stony road. 

“The Almighty ’s whippin’ his hosses,” 
said D’ri. “Looks es ef he wus plungin’’em 
through the woods ’way yender. Look a’ 
thet air sky.” 

The cloud-masses were looming rapidly. 
They had a glow like that of copper. 

“Tryin’ t’? put a ruf on the world,” my 
companion shouted. “Swingin’ ther ham- 
mers hard on the rivets.” 

A little peak of green vapor showed above 
the sky-line. It loomed high as we looked. It 
grew into a lofty column, reeling far above 
the forest. Below it we could see a mighty 
heaving in the tree-tops. Something like an 
immense bird was hurtling and pirouetting in 
the air above them. The tower of green 
looked nowlike a great flaring bucket hooped 
with fire and overflowing with darkness. Our 
ears were full of a mighty voice out of the 
heavens. A wind came roaring down some 
tideway of the air like water in a flume. It 
seemed to tap the sky. Before I could gather 
my thoughts we were in a torrent of rushing 
air, and the raft had begun to heave and 
toss. I felt D’ri take my hand in his. | 
could just see his face, for the morning had 
turned dark suddenly. His lips were moving, 
but I could hear nothing he said. Then he 
lay flat, pulling me down. Above and around 
were all the noises that ever came to the ear 
of man—the beating of drums, the bellowing 
of cattle, the crash of falling trees, the 
shriek of women, the rattle of machinery, 
the roar of waters, the crack of rifles, the 
blowing of trumpets, the braying of asses, 
and sounds the like of which I have never 
heard and pray God I may not hear again, 
one and then another dominating the mighty 
chorus. Behind us, in the gloom, I could 
see, or thought I could see, the reeling mass 
of “green plowing the water, like a ship 
with chains of gold flashing over bulwarks 
of fire. In a moment something happened of 
which I have never had any definite notion. 
I felt the strong arm of D’ri clasping me 
tightly. I heard the thump and roll and 
rattle of the logs heaping above us; I felt 
the water washing over me: but I could see 
nothing. I knew the raft had doubled; it 
would fall and grind our bones: but I made 
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no effort to save myself. And thinking how 
helpless I felt is the last I remember of the 
great windfall of June 3, 1810, the path of 
which may be seen now, fifty years after that 
memorable day, and I suppose it will be 
visible long after my bones have crumbled. 
I thought I had been sleeping when I came 
to; at least, I had dreamed. I was in some 
place where it was dark and still. I could 
hear nothing but the drip of water; I could 
feel the arm of D’ri about me, and I called 
to him, and then I felt him stir. 

“Thet you, Ray?” said he, lifting his head. 

“Yes,” I answered. “Where are we?” 

“Judas Priest! I ain’ no idee. Jes woke 
up. Been a-layin’ here tryin’ t’ think. Ye 
hurt?” 

“Guess not,” said I. 

“ Ain’t ye got no pains er aches nowhere ’n 
yer body?” 

“Head aches a little,” said I. 

He rose to his elbow, and made a light 
with his flint and tinder, and looked at me. 

“Got a goose-egg on yer for’ard,” said he, 
and then I saw there was blood on his face. 

“Ef it hed n’t been fer the withes they ’d 
’a’ ground us t’ powder.” 

We were lying alongside the little house, 
and the logs were leaning to it above us. 

“Jerushy Jane Pepper!” D’ri exclaimed, 
rising to his knees. “’S whut I call a 
twister.” 

He began to whittle a piece of the splin- 
tered platform. Then he lit a shaving. 

“They ’s ground here,” said he, as he 
began to kindle a fire, “ground a-plenty 
right under us.” 

The firelight gave us a good look at our 
cave under the logs. It was about ten feet 
long and probably half as high. The logs 
had crashed through the side of the house 
in one or two places, and its roof was a wreck. 

“Hungry?” said D’ri, as he broke a piece 
of board on his knee. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“So’m I,” said he, “ hungrier ’n a she-wolf. 
They ’s some bread ’n’ ven’son there ’n the 
house; we better try t’ git ’em.” 

An opening under the logs let me around 
the house-corner to its door. I was able to 
work my way through the latter, although it 
was choked with heavy timbers. Inside I 
could hear the wash of the river, and 
through its shattered window on the far- 
ther wall I could see between the heaped 
logs a glow of sunlit water. I handed our ax 
through a break in the wall, and then D’ri 
cut away some of the base-boards and joined 
me. We had our meal cooking in a few 
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minutes—our dinner, really, for D’ri said it 
was near noon. Having eaten, we crawled 
out of the window, and then D’ri began to 
pry the logs apart. 

“ Ain’t much ’fraid o’ their tumblin’ on 
us,” said he. “They ’re withed so they ’Il 
stick together.” 

We got to another cave under the logs, at 
the water’s edge, after an hour of crawling 
and prying. A side of the raft was in the 
water. 

“Got t’ dive,” said D’ri, “an’ swim fer 
daylight.” 

A long swim it was, but we came up in 
clear water, badly out of breath. We swam 
around the timber, scrambling over a dead 
cow, and up-shore. The ruined raft was torn 
and tumbled into a very mountain of logs at 
the edge of the water. The sun was shining 
clear, and the air was still. Limbs of trees, 
bits of torn cloth, a broken hay-rake, frag- 
ments of wool, a wagon-wheel, and two dead 
sheep were scattered along the shore. Where 
we had seen the whirlwind coming, the sky 
was clear, and beneath it was a great gap in 
the woods, with ragged walls of evergreen. 
Here and there in the gap a stub was stand- 
ing, trunk and limbs naked. 

“Jerushy Jane Pepper!” D’ri exclaimed, 
with a pause after each word. “It’s cut a 
swath wider ’n this river. Don’t b’lieve a 
mouse could ’a’ lived where the timber ’s 
down ever there.” 

Our sweepers and the other sections of 
the raft were nowhere in sight. 


Ill. 


WE left the logs, and walked to Cornwall, and 
took a sloop down the river. It was an 
American boat, bound for Quebec with pipe- 
staves. It had put in at Cornwall when the 
storm began. The captain said that the 
other sections of our raft had passed safely. 
In the dusk of the early evening a British 
schooner brought us to. 

“Wonder what that means?” said the 
skipper, straining his eyes in the dusk. 

A small boat, with three officers, came 
alongside. They climbed aboard, one of 
them carrying a lantern. They were armed 
with swords and pistols. We sat in silence 
around the cockpit. They scanned each of 
us carefully in the light of the lantern. It 
struck me as odd they should look so closely 
at our hands. 

“ Wha’ d’ ye want?” the skipperdemanded. 

“This man,” said one of them, pointing to 
D’ri. “He ’s a British sailor. We arrest 
him—” 
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the middle section of the raft, with bunks in 
it, where we ate and slept and told stories. 
Lying on the platform, there was a large 
flat stone that held our fires for both cooking 
and comfort. D’ri called me in the dusk of 
the early morning, the first night out, and 
said we were near the Sault. I got up, 
rubbed my eyes, and felt a mighty thrill as 

‘I heard the roar of the great rapids and the 
creaking withes, and felt the lift of the 
speeding water. D’ri said they had broken 
the raft into three parts, ours being hind- 
most. The roaring grew louder, until my 
shout was as a whisper in a hurricane. The 
logs began to heave and fall, and waves came 
rushing through them. Sheets of spray shot 
skyward, coming down like a shower. We 
were shaken as by an earthquake in the 
rough water. Then the roar fell back of us, 
and the raft grew steady. 

“Gin us a tough twist,” said D’ri, shout- 
ing down at me—“ kind uv a twist o’ the bit 
’n’ a kick ’n the side.” 

It was coming daylight as we sailed into 
still water, and then D’ri put his hands to 
his mouth and hailed loudly, getting an 
answer out of the gloom ahead. 

“Gol-dum ef it hain’t the power uv 4 thou- 
san’ painters!” D’ri continued, laughing as 
he spoke. “Never see nothin’ jump ’n’ kick 
’n’ spit like thet air, ‘less it hed fur on— 
never ’n all my born days.” 

D’ri’s sober face showed dimly now in 
the dawn. His hands were on his hips; his 
faded felt hat was tipped sideways. His 
boots and trousers were quarreling over that 
disputed territory between his knees and 
ankles. His boots had checked the invasion. 

“Smooth water now,” said he, thought- 
fully. “Seems terrible still. Hain’t a breath 
uv air stirrin’. Jerushy Jane Pepper! Wha’ 
does thet mean?” 

He stepped aside quickly as some bits of 
bark and a small bough of hemlock fell at 
our feet. Then a shower of pine needles 
came slowly down, scattering over us and 
hitting the timber with a faint hiss. Before 
we could look up, a dry stick as long as a log 
fell rattling on the platform. 

“Never see no sech doin’s afore,” said 
D’ri, looking upward. “Things don’t seem t’ 
me t’ be actin’ eggzac’ly nat’ral—nut jest 
es I ’d like t’ see ’em.” 

As -the light came clearer, we saw clouds 
heaped black and blue over the tree-tops in 
the southwest. We stood a moment looking. 
The clouds were heaping higher, pulsing 
with light, roaring with thunder. What 
seemed to be a flock of pigeons rose suddenly 
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above the far forest, and then fell as if they 
had all been shot. A gust of wind coasted 
down the still ether, fluttering like a rag 
and shaking out a few drops of rain. 

“Look there!” I shouted, pointing aloft. 

“Hark!” said D’ri, sharply, raising his 
hand of three fingers. 

We could hear a far sound like that of a 
great wagon rumbling on a stony road. 

“The Almighty ’s whippin’ his hosses,” 
said D’ri. “Looks es ef he wus plungin’’em 
through the woods ’way yender. Look a’ 
thet air sky.” 

The cloud-masses were looming rapidly. 
They had a glow like that of copper. 

“Tryin’ t’ put a ruf on the world,” my 
companion shouted. “Swingin’ ther ham- 
mers hard on the rivets.” 

A little peak of green vapor showed above 
the sky-line. It loomed high as we looked. It 
grew into a lofty column, reeling far above 
the forest. Below it we could see a mighty 
heaving in the tree-tops. Something like an 
immense bird was hurtling and pirouetting in 
the air above them. The tower of green 
looked nowlike a great flaring bucket hooped 
with fire and overflowing with darkness. Our 
ears were full of a mighty voice out of the 
heavens. A wind came roaring down some 
tideway of the air like water in a flume. It 
seemed to tap the sky. Before I could gather 
my thoughts we were in a torrent of rushing 
air, and the raft had begun to heave and 
toss. I felt D’ri take my hand in his. I 
could just see his face, for the morning had 
turned dark suddenly. His lips were moving, 
but I could hear nothing he said. Then he 
lay flat, pulling me down. Above and around 
were all the noises that ever came to the ear 
of man—the beating of drums, the bellowing 
of cattle, the crash of falling trees, the 
shriek of women, the rattle of machinery, 
the roar of waters, the crack of rifles, the 
blowing of trumpets, the braying of asses, 
and sounds the like of which I have never 
heard and pray God I may not hear again, 
one and then another dominating the mighty 
chorus. Behind us, in the gloom, I could 
see, or thought I could see, the reeling mass 
of green plowing the water, like a ship 
with chains of gold flashing over bulwarks 
of fire. In a moment something happened of 
which I have never had any definite notion. 
I felt the strong arm of D’ri clasping me 
tightly. I heard the thump and roll and 
rattle of the logs heaping above us; I felt 
the water washing over me: but I could see 
nothing. I knew the raft had doubled; it 
would fall and grind our bones: but I made 


























no effort to save myself. And thinking how 
helpless I felt is the last I remember of the 
great windfall of June 3, 1810, the path of 
which may be seen now, fifty years after that 
memorable day, and I suppose it will be 
visible long after my bones have crumbled. 
I thought I had been sleeping when I came 
to; at least, I had dreamed. I was in some 
place where it was dark and still. I could 
hear nothing but the drip of water; I could 
feel the arm of D’ri about me, and I called 
to him, and then I felt him stir. 

“Thet you, Ray?” said he, lifting his head. 

“Yes,” I answered. “Where are we?” 

“Judas Priest! I ain’ no idee. Jes woke 
up. Been a-layin’ here tryin’ t’ think. Ye 
hurt?” 

“Guess not,” said I. 

“ Ain’t ye got no pains er aches nowhere ’n 
yer body?” 

“Head aches a little,” said I. 

He rose to his elbow, and made a light 
with his flint and tinder, and looked at me. 

“Got a goose-egg on yer for’ard,” said he, 
and then I saw there was blood on his face. 

“Ef it hed n’t been fer the withes they ’d 
’a’ ground us t’ powder.” 

We were lying alongside the little house, 
and the logs were leaning to it above us. 

“Jerushy Jane Pepper!” D’ri exclaimed, 
rising to his knees. “’S whut I call a 
twister.” 

He began to whittle a piece of the splin- 
tered platform. Then he lit a shaving. 

“They ’s ground here,” said he, as he 
began to kindle a fire, “ground a-plenty 
right under us.” 

The firelight gave us a good look at our 
cave under the logs. It was about ten feet 
long and probably half as high. The logs 
had crashed through the side of the house 
in one or two places, and its roof was a wreck. 

“Hungry?” said D’ri, as he broke a piece 
of board on his knee. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“So’m I,” said he, “ hungrier ’n a she-wolf. 
They ’s some bread ’n’ ven’son there ’n the 
house; we better try t’ git ’em.” 

An opening under the logs let me around 
the house-corner to its door. I was able to 
work my way through the latter, although it 
was choked with heavy timbers. Inside I 
could hear the wash of the river, and 
through its shattered window on the far- 
ther wall I could see between the heaped 
logs a glow of sunlit water. I handed our ax 
through a break in the wall, and then D’ri 
cut away some of the base-boards and joined 
me. We had our meal cooking in a few 
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minutes—our dinner, really, for D’ri said it 
was near noon. Having eaten, we crawled 
out of the window, and then D’ri began to 
pry the logs apart. 

“ Ain’t much ’fraid o’ their tumblin’ on 
us,” said he. “They ’re withed so they ’ll 
stick together.” 


We got to another cave under the logs, at | 


the water’s edge, after an hour of crawling 
and prying. A side of the raft was in the 
water. 

“Got t’ dive,” said D’ri, “an’ swim fer 
daylight.” 

A long swim it was, but we came up in 
clear water, badly out of breath. We swam 
around the timber, scrambling over a dead 
cow, and up-shore. The ruined raft was torn 
and tumbled into a very mountain of logs at 
the edge of the water. The sun was shining 
clear, and the air was still. Limbs of trees, 
bits of torn cloth, a broken hay-rake, frag- 
ments of wool, a wagon-wheel, and two dead 
sheep were scattered along the shore. Where 
we had seen the whirlwind coming, the sky 
was clear, and beneath it was a great gap in 
the woods, with ragged walls of evergreen. 
Here and there in the gap a stub was stand- 
ing, trunk and limbs naked. 

“Jerushy Jane Pepper!” D’ri exclaimed, 
with a pause after each word. “It’s cuta 
swath wider ’n this river. Don’t b’lieve a 
mouse could ’a’ lived where the timber ’s 
down over there.” 

Our sweepers and the other sections of 
the raft were nowhere in sight. 


III. 


WE left the logs, and walked to Cornwall, and 
took a sloop down the river. It was an 
American boat, bound for Quebec with pipe- 
staves. It had put in at Cornwall when the 
storm began. The captain said that the 
other sections of our raft had passed safely. 
In the dusk of the early evening a British 
schooner brought us to. 

“Wonder what that means?” said the 
skipper, straining his eyes in the dusk. 

A small boat, with three officers, came 
alongside. They climbed aboard, one of 
them carrying a lantern. They were armed 
with swords and pistols. We sat in silence 
around the cockpit. They scanned each of 
us carefully in the light of the lantern. It 
struck me as odd they should look so closely 
at our hands. 

“ Wha’ d’ ye want?” the skipperdemanded. 

“This man,” said one of them, pointing to 
D’ri. “He ’s a British sailor. We arrest 
him—” 
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He got no further. D’ri’s hand had gone 
out like the paw of a painter, and sent him 
across the cockpit. Before I knew what 
was up, I saw the lank body of D’ri leaping 
backward into the river. I heard a splash 
and a stroke of his long arms, and then all 
was still. I knew he was swimming under 
water to get away. The officers made for 
their boat. My blood was up, and I sprang at 
the last of them, giving him a hard shove as 
he was climbing over, so that he fell on the 
boat, upsetting it. They had businessenough 
then for a little, and began hailing for help. 
I knew J had done a foolish thing, and ran 
forward, climbing out upon the bowsprit, and 
off with my coat and vest, and dived into the 
dark water. I swam under as long as I could 
hold my breath, and then came up quietly, 
turning on my back in the quick current, 
and floating so my face only was above water. 
It had grown dark, and I could see nothing 
but the glimmer of the stars above me. My 
boots were heavy and dragged hard. I was 
going fast with the swift water, for at first 
I had heard a great hubbub on the schooner; 
but now its voices had grown faint. Other 
sounds were filling my ear. 

After dark it is weird business to be 
swimming in strange water—the throne of 
mystery, of a thousand terrors. It is as if 
one’s grave, full of the blackness of the un- 
discovered country, were pursuing him and 
ever yawning beneath his body. And that 
big river is the very tiger of waters, now 
stealing on pussy-footed, now rushing with 
cat-like swiftness, hissing and striking with 
currents that have in them mighty sinews. 
I was now companion of those cold-mouthed 
monsters of the river-bottom, many of 
which I had seen. What if one should lay 
hold on me and drag me under? Then I 
thought of rapids that might smother me 
with their spray or dash me to hidden rocks. 
Often I lifted my ears, marveling at the 
many voices of the river. Sometimes I 
thought I heard a roaring like that of the 
Sault, but it was only a ripple growing into 
fleecy waves that rocked me as in a cradle. 
The many sounds were above, below, and be- 
side me, some weird and hollow and un- 
earthly. I could hear rocks rolling over in 
their sleep on the bottom, and, when the 
water was still, a sound like the cropping of 
lily-pads away off on the river-margin. The 
bellowing of a cow terrified me as it boomed 
over the sounding sheet of water. The river 
rang like a mighty drum when a peal of far 
thunder beat upon it. I put out my hands to 
take a stroke or two as I lay on my back, 
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and felt something floating under water. 
The feel of it filled me with horror. I swam 
faster; it was at my heels. I knew full well 
what my hand had touched—a human head 
floating face downward: I could feel the 
hair in my fingers. I turned and swam hard, 
but still it followed me. My knees hit upon 
it, and then my feet. Again and again I could 
feel it as I kicked. Its hand seemed to be 
clutching my trousers. I thought I should 
never get clear of the ghastly thing. I re- 
member wondering if it were the body of 
poor D’ri. I turned aside, swimming another 
way, and then I felt it no more. 

In the dead of the night I heard suddenly 
a kind of throbbing in the breast of the 
river. It grew to a noisy heart-beat as I 
listened. Again and again I heard it, strik- 
ing, plashing, like a footfall, and coming 
nearer. Somehow I got the notion of a giant, 
like those of whom my mother had told me 
long ago, striding in the deep river. I could 
hear his boots dripping as he lifted them. I 
got an odd fear that he would step on me. 
Then I heard music and lifted my ears above 
water. It was a voice singing in the distance, 
—it must have been a mile off,—and what I 
had taken for a near footfall shrank away. 
I knew now it was the beat of oars in some 
far bay. 

A long time after I had ceased to hear it, 
something touched my shoulder and put me 
ina panic. Turning over, I got a big mouth- 
ful of water. Then I saw it was a gang of 
logs passing me, and quickly caught one. 
Now, to me the top side of a log was as easy 
and familiar as a rocking-chair. In a moment 
I was sitting comfortably on my captive. A 
bit of rubbish, like that the wind had sown, 
trailed after the gang of logs. I felt it over, 
finding a straw hat and a piece of board some 
three feet long, with which latter I paddled 
vigorously. 

It must have been long past midnight 
when I came to an island looming in the 
dark ahead. I sculled for it, stranding on a 
rocky beach, and alighted, hauling the log 
ashore. The moon came out as I stood wring- 
ing my trouser legs. I saw the island rose 
high and narrow and was thickly wooded. I 
remember saying something to myself when 
I heard a quick stir in the bushes near me. 
Looking up,‘I saw a tall figure. Then came 
a familiar voice: 

“Thet you, Ray? Judas Priest!” 

I was filled with joy at the sight of D’ri, 
and. put my arms about him and lifted him 
off his feet, and, faith! I know my eyes 
were wet as my trousers. Then, as we 
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sat down, I told him how I had taken to the 
river. 

“Lucky ye done it!” said he. “Jerushy 
Jane! Itis terriblelucky! They ’d’a’ tuk ye 
sartin. Somebody see thet jack on the 
back o’ my hand, there ’n Cornwall, ’n’ put 
em efter me. But I was bound ’n’ detarmined 
they ’d never tek me alive, never! Ef I ever 
dew any fightin’, ’t ain’t a-goin’ t’ be fer Eng- 
land, nut by a side o’ sole-leather. I med up 
my mind I ’d begin the war right then an’ 
there.” 

“That fellow never knew what hit him,” 
I remarked. “He did n’t get up for half a 
minute.” 

“Must ’a’ swatted ’im powerful,” said D’ri, 
as he felt his knuckles. “Gol-dum ther pic- 
turs! Go’n’ try t’ yank a man right off a boat 
like thet air when they hain’ no right t’ 
tech ’im. Ef I’d’a’ hed Ol’ Beeswax some 
on ’em ’d ’a’ got hurt.” 

“How did you get here?” I inquired. 

“Swum,” said he. “Could n’t go nowheres 
else. Current fetched me here. Splits et 
the head o’ the island—boun’ ter land ye 
right here. Got t’ be movin’. They ’ll be 
efter us, mebbe—’s the fust place they ’d 
look.” 

A few logs were stranded on the stony 
point of the island. We withed three others 
to mine, setting sail with two bits of drift- 
wood for paddles. We pulled for the south 
shore, but the current carried us rapidly 
down-river. In a bay some two miles below 
we found, to our joy, the two sections of 
the big raft undergoing repairs. At day- 
break D’ri put off in the woods for home. 

“Don’t like the idee o’ goin’ int’ the Brit- 
ish navy,” said he. “’D ruther chop wood ’n’ 
ketch bears over ’n St. Lawrence County. 
Good-by, Ray! Tek care o’ yerself.” 

Those were the last words he said to me, 
and soon I was on the raft again, floating 
toward the great city of my dreams. I had 
a mighty fear the schooner would overhaul 
us, but saw nothing more of her. I got new 
clothes in Montreal, presenting myself in 
good repair. They gave me hearty welcome, 
those good friends of my mother, and I 
spent a full year in the college, although, to 
be frank, I was near being sent home more 
than once for fighting and other deviltry. 

It was midsummer when I came back 
again. I traveled up the river road, past our 
island refuge of that dark night; past the 
sweeping, low-voiced currents that bore me 
up; past the scene of our wreck in the whirl- 
wind; past the great gap in the woods, to 
stand open God knows how long. I was glad 
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to turn my face to the south shore, for in 
Canada there was now a cold welcome for 
most Yankees, and my fists were sore with re- 
senting the bitter taunt. I crossed in a boat 
from Iroquois, and D’ri had been waiting 
for me half a day at the landing. I was 
never so glad to see a man—never but once. 
Walking home, I saw corn growing where 
the forest had been—acres of it. 

“Dri,” said I, in amazement, “how did 
you ever do it? There ’s ten years’ work 
here.” 

“God helped us,” said he, soberly. “The 
trees went over ’n the windfall,—slammed 
‘em down luk tenpins fer a mild er more, — 
an’ we jes burnt up the rubbish.” 


IV. 


APRIL was near its end. The hills were turn- 
ing green, albeit we could see, here and there 
on the high ledge above us, little patches of 
snow—the fading footprints of winter. Day 
and night we could hear the wings of the 
wild fowl roaring in the upper air as they 
flew northward. Summer was coming, —the 
summer of 1812,—and the war with the 
British. The President had called for a 
hundred thousand volunteers to go into 
training for battle. He had also proclaimed 
there would be no more whipping in the 
ranks. Then my father told me that, since I 
could have no peace at home, I should be off 
to the war and done with it. 

We were working near the road that day 
Thurst Miles came galloping outof the woods, 
waving his cap at us. We ran to meet him 
—my father and I and the children. He 
pulled up a moment, his horse lathered to 
the ears. 

“TInjuns!” he shouted. “Git out o’ here 
quick ’n’ mek fer the Corners! Ye ’ll be all 
massacreed ef ye don’t.” 

Then he whacked the wet flank of his 
horse with a worn beech bough, and off he 
went. 

We ran to the house in a great panic. I 
shall never forget the crying of the children. 
Indians had long been the favorite bugbear 
of the border country. Many a winter’s 
evening we had sat in the firelight, fear- 
faced, as my father told of the slaughter in 
Cherry Valley; and, with the certainty of 
war, we all looked for the red hordes of Can- 
ada to come, in paint and feathers. 

“Ray,” my father called to me, as he ran, 
“ketch the cow quick an’ bring ’er “long.” 

I caught her by the horn and brought her 
to the door quickly. Mother was throwing 
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some clothes into a big bundle. Father met 
me with a feather bed in hisarms. He threw 
it over the back of the cow and bound it on 
with a bed-cord. That done, he gave me the 
leading-rope to tie about her horns. The 
hoofs of the flying horse were hardly out of 
hearing when we were all in the road. My 
mother carried the baby, and my father his 
sword and rifle and one of the little ones. 
I took the three older children and set them 
on the feather bed that was bound to the 
back of the cow. They clung to the bed- 
cord, their hair flying, as the old cow ran to 
keep up with us, for at first we were all 
running. In a moment we could hear the 
voices of people coming behind. One of the 
women was weeping loudly as she ran. At 
the first cross-road we saw Arv Law and his 
family coming, in as great a hurry as we. 
Arv had a great pike-pole in his hand. Its 
upper end rose twenty feet above his head. 

“What ye goin’ t’? dew with thet?” my 
father asked him. 

“Goin’ t? run it through the fust Injun I 
see,” said he. “I ’ve broke the lock o’ my 
gun.” 

There was a crowd at Jerusalem Four 
Corners when we got there. Every moment 
some family was arriving in a panic—the 
men, like my father, with guns and babies 
and baskets. The women, with the young, 
took refuge at once in the tavern, while the 
men surrounded it. Inside the line were 
youths, some oddly armed with slings or 
clubs or cross-guns. I had only the sword 
my father gave me and a mighty longing to 
use it. Arv Law rested an end of his pike- 
pole and stood looking anxiously for “red 
devils” among the stumps of the farther 
clearing. An old flint-lock, on the shoulder 
of a man beside him, had a barrel half as 
long as the pole. David Church was equipped 
with ax and gun, that stood at rest on 
either side of him. 

Evening came, and no sign of Indians. 
While it was growing dusk I borrowed a pail 
of the innkeeper and milked the cow, and 
brought the pail, heaped with froth, to my 
mother, who passed brimming cups of milk 
among the children. As night fell, we boys, 
more daring than our fathers, crept to the 
edge of the timber and set the big brush- 
heaps afire, and scurried back with the fear 
of red men at our heels. The men were now 
sitting in easy attitudes and had begun to 
talk. 

“Don’t b’lieve there ’s no Injuns comin’,” 
said Bill Foster. “Ef they wus they ’d 
come.” 
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“’Cordin’ t’ my observation,” said Arv 
Law, looking up at the sky, “Injuns mos’ 
gen’ally comes when they git ready.” 

“ Ay’ ’t ain’t when yer ready t’ hev ’em, 
nuther,” said Lon Butterfield. 

“B’lieve they come up’n’ peeked out 0’ the 
bushes ’n’ see Arv with thet air pike-pole, ’n’ 
med up their minds they hed n’t better run 
up ag’in’ it,” said Bill Foster. “Scairt ’em 
—thet ’s whut ’s th’ matter.” 

“Man ’et meks light o’ this pole oughter 
hev t’ carry it,” said Arv, as he sat impas- 
sively resting it upon his knee. 

“One thin’ ’s sure,” said Foster: “ef Arv 
sh’u’d cuff an Injun with thet air he ‘ll 
squ’sh ’im.” 

“Squ’sh ’im!” said Arv, with a look of dis- 
gust. “’T ain’t med t’ squ’sh with. I cal’late 
t’ pint it at ’em ’n’ jab.” 

And so, as the evening wore away and 
sleep hushed the timid, a better feeling came 
over us. I sat by Rose Merriman on the 
steps, and we had no thought of Indians. I 
was looking into her big hazel eyes, shining 
in the firelight, and thinking how beautiful 
she was. And she, too, was looking into my 
eyes, while we whispered together, and the 
sly minx read my thoughts, I know, by the 
look of her. 

Great flames were now leaping high as 
the timber-tops at the edge of the clear- 
ing. A dead spruce caught fire as we 
were looking. The flames threw over it a 
lacy, shimmering, crackling net of gold. 
Then suddenly it burst into a red, leaping 
tower. A few moments, and the cavern of 
the woods, along the timber side, was choked 
with fire. The little hamlet had become as 
a spring of light in the darkness. We could 
see the stumps and houses far afield, as if it 
had been noonday. Suddenly we all jumped 
to our feet. A wild yell came echoing 
through the woods. 

“There they be!” said Asher Eastman, as 
he cocked his gun. “I tol’ ye so.” 

As a matter of fact, he had told us nothing 
of the kind. He was the one man who had 
said nothing. 

Arv Law stood erect, his pike-pole poised 
in both hands, and we were all ready for 
action. We could hear the rattle of many 
hoofs on the road. As soon as the column 
showed in the firelight, Bill Foster up with 
his musket and pulled trigger. I could hear 
the shot scatter on stump and stone. Every 
man had his gun to his eye. 

“Wait till they come nearer,” said Asher 
Eastman. 

The Indians had halted. Far behind them 
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we could hear the wild hallooing of many 
voices. In a moment we could see those on 
horseback go galloping off in the direction 
whence they had come. Back in the house 
a number of the women were praying. My 
mother came out, her face whiter than I had 
ever seen it before, and walked to my father, 
and kissed him without ever saying a word. 
Then she went back into the house. 

“Scairt?” I inquired, turning to Rose, who 
now stood beside me. 

“I should think I was,” she whispered. 
“T ’m all of a tremble.” 

“If anything happens, I’d like something 
to remember you by.” 

“What?” she whispered. 

I looked at her beautiful red lips. She 
had never let me kiss them. 

“A kiss, if nothing more,” I answered. 

She gave me a kiss then that told me 
something of what was in her heart, and 
went away into the house. 

“Goin’ t’ surround us,” said Arv Law— 
“thet ’s whut ’s th’ matter.” 

“Mus’ be ready t’ rassle’em any minute,” 
said Asher Eastman, as he sidled over to a 
little group. 

A young man came out of the house and 
took his place in line with a big squirt-gun 
and a pail of steaming-hot water. 

The night wore on; our fires burned low. 
As the approaching day began to light the 
clearing, we heard a sound that brought us 
all to our feet. A burst of bugle notes went 
chasing over the timber-land to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle.” We looked at one another 
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in surprise. Then there came a thunder of 
hoofs in the distance, the ragged outline of 
a troop of cavalry. 

“Soldiers!” said Arv, as he raised his pike. 

“The British?” somebody asked. 

“Dunno,” said he. “Aijn’ no Injuns, | 
don’t b’lieve.” 

A troop of cavalry was approaching at a 
gallop. They pulled up a few rods away and 
jammed into a big crescent of rearing, 
trampling horses. We could see they were 
American soldiers. We all lowered our guns. 

“Who are you?” one of them shouted. 

“Citizens,” my father answered. 

“Why are you armed?” 

“To fight Injuns.” 

A chorus of laughter came from the cav- 
alrymen. They loosed rein, letting their 
horses advance. 

“My dear man,” said one of them, a big 
shako on his head, “there ain’t an Indian 
’tween here an’ St. Regis. We thought you 
were British, an’ it ’s lucky we did n’t charge 
in the dark; we ’d have cut you all to pieces 
before we knew who you were.” 

A body of infantry was marching down 
the pike. They were the volunteers of Cap- 
tain Darius Hawkins, on their way to Og- 
densburg, with an escort of cavalry from 
Sackett’s Harbor. The scare was over. 
Women came out, laughing and chattering. 
In a few moments they were all in the road, 
going home—men, women, and children. 

I enlisted with Captain Hawkins, and hur- 
ried to the house, and packed my things, and 
bade them all good-by. 


(To be continued.) 
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Fighting and Free Speech. 


NE of the unfortunate parts of an unfortunate 

situation is the difficulty of permitting and pre- 
serving entire freedom of debate after there has 
been, in any given case, an actual appeal to the arbit- 
rament of arms. Says one who is objecting to or 
actually suppressing a full statement of dissenting 
opinion while fighting is. going on: “How can I 
let you talk against me when I am at present 
engaged in killing persons of your way of think- 
ing?” The answer might be: “Well, you cannot; 
that is your difficulty: but you have got yourself 
into this scrape, and you cannot blame me for it.” 





It was Condorcet who pointed out that “if you 
rob a man of his natural right of publishing his 
opinions, then you lose your own right to hear the 
truth from the man’s lips.” 

One cannot eat one’s cake and have it. One 
cannot have freedom of war and freedom of opin- 
ion at the same time. If one talks against a war 
while it is being contemplated, one is regarded as 
unpatriotic. If one talks against it while it is 
being carried on, one is regarded as a traitor. 
This condition of things is one of the evils insepa- 
rable from the idea of war. There is no logic in 
the situation, for, taken literally, the logic of it 
would lead to war after war. As between war 
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and no war, those in the negative would be, so to 
speak, completely ruled out. 

The United States at the present moment is 
not, technically, engaged in any war. But it is 
engaged in the warlike enterprise of putting down 
what is technically an insurrection—a large and 
baffling one. It seéms strange to Americans that 
the Filipinos—or so many of them—are so bit- 
terly opposed to our sovereignty. They must 
know it is likely to be a great improvement over 
former cvaditions. They must know that it would 
open up to them larger opportunities in the way 
of self-government than they have ever enjoyed; 
that they would be likely to prosper as never 
before; and that the new and better conditions 
would be owing to the very government they are 
fighting, and that fought with them and inciden- 
tally for them. 

Nevertheless, they fight on. The situation is a 
depressing one from every point of view. Good 
men are perplexed. Questions of right and wrong, 
of consistency with American ideals and princi- 
ples, of stifling the “passion for independence,” 
of national responsibility, of prudence—all are 
hard to decide. And then comes in the difficulty 
of ascertairing the actual facts and conditions. 
On top of this there arises the further difficulty 
in the idea that disagreeable facts ought not to be 
brought out, and that opinions opposed to official 
opinions ought not to be expressed. 

Yet it is evident that the country must be re- 
morseless with itself in the pursuit of facts about 
a matter of importance so tremendous; and opin- 
ions, no matter how unwelcome, are, in a case like 
this, a part of the necessary array of facts. 

It is for this reason that the country should be 
glad that there are several agencies now at work 
through which disinterested attempts are being 
made to arrive at actual facts, and to publish the 
same without prejudice. These movements include 
among their promoters both so-called expansion- 
ists and anti-expansionists. Meantime it is the 
part of good citizenship to hold the mind open, 
and, above all, to look upon all genuine facts and 
honest opinions, not as pieces of treachery, or 
even as peas in the shoe, but rather as means to 
arrive at a just, rational, and generous conclusion. 





An Opportunity for Good Citizenship. 


THE announcement that the Palisades of the Hud- 
son River have been saved from further devasta- 
tion at the hands of those who have been making 
inroads upon the picturesque cliffs by blasting was 
welcome news to all lovers of natural beauty. 
Just when the country was in despair at the poor 
prospect of finding a legal way to put a stop to 
this glaring piece of vandalism,—a vandalism 
against which the very paving-stones of Manhat- 
tan were crying out,—the wisdom and tact of the 
Joint Commission of the States of New York and 
New Jersey proved equal to the emergency. The 
honor and the thanks of the whole country are 
due to its members, and somewhere on the public 
reservation which is to be made of the property 
a tablet should be placed in recognition of their 
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service. Credit also is due to the governors of 
New York and New Jersey, the Honorables Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Foster M. Voorhees, who urged 
this cause upon the respective legislatures of 
these States, and to the public-spirited citizens who 
began the agitation and those who have subscribed 
a guaranty fund in anticipation of the voting of 
the purchase-money by the two States—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished and confidently 
to be expected. 

This experience should be full of encouragement 
to those who are engaged in similar efforts to 
preserve natural scenery or historic landmarks 
against the commercialism of the age or against 
more insidious neglect. It is the experience of 
all such forward movements that at some stage 
or other they appear hopeless. One is told that 
they take money from the purse and put none 
back, that it is merely a matter of sentiment, and 
that there is more important work to do. And yet 
when public opinion is reached and aroused it is 
found that sentiment is the soul of it, and the vic- 
tory is won, and soon every one is satisfied. Are 
we not too prone to imagine obstacles to reform? 
Every good cause is already half won, and needs 
only a few wise and devoted advocates to be 
wholly so. Within a dozen years the moss-laden 
policy of the government toward the national 
forests has been changed from one of indifferent 
neglect to one of intelligent watchfulness, and 
although much remains to be done,—notably by 
the President in the direction of rescuing the 
patrol of the reserves from the spoils system, and 
by Congress in providing for the administration 
of these vast tracts on scientific principles, —there 
is probably no one of those who have opposed the 
policy who would now wish it reversed. The fight 
for the New York City Hall—one of our most 
noble and dignified memorials—was a triumph of 
aroused public opinion. A jealous body of New- 
Yorkers is ready to resist any attack upon the 
integrity or the proper functions of Central Park, 
as Bostonians are ready to defend the Common. 
The whole country is aroused to save the White 
House from being touched by incompetent hands. 
Many a similar instance will occur of the domi- 
nance of right-thinking minds over the at heart not 
often ill-meaning class who are merely untrained 
in historical or artistic traditions. 

It is not alone in the large cities that there is a 
demand for that active esthetic spirit which has 
produced such good results. There is hardly a 
town in the older communities where something 
useful cannot be accomplished in the way of con- 
serving the historic traditions of the place, as dis- 
tinguished from village improvement in general. 
An old church or town hall to be kept from decay; 
the town records to be rescued from an attic and 
rebound; some historic spot to be inconspicuously 
marked; the best scenic point of view to be made 
accessible—a dozen such opportunities are sug- 
gested by what has already been done in New 
England, for instance, to nourish local pride and 
counteract in the minds of the young the idea that 
money is the chief source of power or the deside- 
ratum of life. Much has already been done by the 
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patriotic societies, such as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, as at Mount Vernon, and 
this sort of civic housekeeping is something in 
which women can effectively engage. In every 
instance, however, where artistic things are to be 
dealt with, it will be well to get the advice of an 
artist, an architect, or a landscape-gardener, who 
even in small matters will give the needed cast- 
ing vote on the side of simplicity and beauty, 
as against commonplaceness, primness, or lack of 
taste. 


Superstition, Science, and Religion at the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century. 


AMoncG the innumerable subjects worthy of treat- 
ment in connection with the passage from one 
century to another is that of superstition. The 
question to be answered would be, How much less 
is human progress hindered by superstition at the 
beginning of the twentieth ceritury than it was at 
the beginning of the nineteenth? To such a ques- 
tion the answer would be general and prompt to 
the effect that superstition had very sensibly di- 
minished throughout the civilized world during 
the last one hundred years. In fact, that would 
seem to have been the function of the nineteenth 
century, namely, to smash superstition. 

One becomes so convinced of this in any com- 
parative showing, as between 1801 and 1901, 
that when he begins to contemplate the evidences 
of contemporary superstition he at first is some- 
what surprised. And if he keeps his mind atten- 
tive to such evidences, he begins to think that the 
absence of superstition in the human mind is 
the exception, not the rule. A few years ago, at 
an after-dinner gathering in a Western city of 
America,—a gathering composed of bright men, 
active in all the walks of life, and trained in vari- 
ous parts of a “ wide-awake ” country, —an inquiry 
was started as to the amount of superstition lin- 
gering in the various consciousnesses there pres- 
ent. Each person made his confession; so far as 
we can recollect, there was not one who was will- 
ing to declare himself absolutely free from super- 
stition. One penitent—the one, by the way, who 
had started the inquiry—said that whenever he 
heard a low, unexplained rumbling, his mind at 
once pictured the coming of the old-fashioned, 
orthodox “end-of-the-world” judgment-day; and 
not always being absolutely sure that he was in a 
state of grace, he had on such occasions especially 
distinct in his mind the dangers of everlasting 
hell-fire. There was present a well-known philoso- 
pher, a distinguished commentator on Darwin and 
Spencer, who, so far from declaring his freedom 
from superstitious vagaries, declared that he had 
once seen the “ personal devil ””—of whom he gave 
a harrowing description. This description was 
remarkable in offering no new points of “per- 
sonality ” whatever; it was just the regular con- 
ventionally horned, forked-tongued, long-tailed, 
orthodox devil of the old pictures. 

If one wishes to see how much of superstition 
lingers in the most enlightened minds, let him 
watch the daily papers, let him listen to conversa- 
tion, let him experiment with his own mind. How 
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many people are there who are not a bit uncom- 
fortable at seeing the new moon over the wrong 
shoulder, at beginning an enterprise on Friday, at 
sitting down thirteen at table, or walking under 
a ladder? Only the other day the question of ship- 
launching on a Friday made a disturbance in the 
United States navy. A few months ago a prom- 
inent man of affairs died in New York. In one of 
our most enlightened metropolitan journals it was 
gravely recorded that on the last night of his life 
he sat down to a rubber of whist. “The date was 
the 13th of the month. The last game of the rub- 
ber resulted in the adversaries of Mr. —— and 
his partner taking the thirteen tricks.” This 
along with a story of a difficulty in hoisting the 
flag on his yacht on his last trip. During the last 
political campaign the “omen” of a rainbow in- 
dicated the election of Mr. Bryan, and the “omen” 
of an eagle that of Mr. McKinley. 

According to one’s own religious or philosophi- 
cal conviction or pose will he regard the extent of 
contemporaneous superstition. The Christian will 
find on a map of the world all parts not Christian 
as still in the bonds of superstition. A powerfully 
convinced Protestant will consider much of the 
so-called Christian world almost as superstitious 
as any other. An unsympathetic philosopher may 
regard the greater part of mankind as in a state 
of rank superstition, that is, as having an “exces- 
sive fear of the gods.” 

Furthermore, applying the test of superstition 
strictly to religious beliefs, it is not necessary to 
go back a hundred years for evidences of a con- 
stant removal of stress. That there is a growth 
of freedom of opinion in circles still considered 
orthodox is a matter of common observation. In 
fact, the old chairs of orthodox condemnation, as 
time rolls on, themselves are put upon the list of 
those condemned by the ultra-orthodox. It may 
safely be contended that there is much less of 
superstition in religion than there used to be, say 
fifty, say thirty years ago. 

A change of habit of mind in connection with 
religious opinion is strikingly indicated by the 
contents of two essays published in the New York 
“Evening Post’s” “Review of the Nineteenth 
Century” number. In the first essay, on “The 
Century’s Great Men in Science,” Professor 
Charles 8. Peirce notes a change of attitude on 
the part of men of science with regard to truth; 
in the second, on “Evolution and Religious Con- 
ceptions,” Mr. Leslie Stephen notes a change of 
attitude in controversy both on the part of men of 
science and the defenders of religion. Professor 
Peirce holds that in the eighteenth century men 
of science were handicapped in the pursuit of 
truth by prejudice as to what was and what was 
not possible; that they were too much under the 
dominion of le bon sens. Laplace and Biot refused, 
for instance, to believe that stones fell from 
heaven, notwithstanding the fact that stones did 
fall daily. “It has to be noted,” says Professor 
Peirce, “as a characteristic of the great physicists 
of the nineteenth century, that their reverence for 
every feature of the phenomenon, however minute, 
has been in thorough disaccord with the older 
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‘good sens:.’” Wireless telegraphy, the discovery 
of helium, etc., came that way. The great figures 
of the nineteenth-century science, he declares, are 
distinguished by “emancipation from the bonds of 
self, of one’s own prepossessions.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen in his paper records a new 
phase of religious controversy. Whereas the old 
contention of science was that “religion was based 
upon impositure, and supported by the devices of 
priest-crafi; in alliance with tyranny,” now the evo- 
lutionist recognizes great force in the contention 
that religion is an essential part of human nature. 
“The religious creed, he may hold, represents the 
only mode in which ethical ideas could be set forth 
at the contemporary stage of thought.” “The 
evolutionist,” he says, “must recognize the true 
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Policeman Flynn’s Adventures. 
IV. HE RAIDS A “ FENCE.” 


REAT was the day that Patrolman Barney 

Flynn raided a “fence.” But, of course, he 
never would have done it if he had not been prop- 
erly prompted by his wife. Like many another 
man, Patrolman Flynn does not go out hunting 
for trouble and work, and it takes a certain amount 
of feminine sarcasm and criticism to make him 
even reasonably ambitious. But once roused to 
action, there is no man on “th’ foorce” who can 
surpass him in either resourcefulness or nerve. 

“Oho! I’ve found a fince,” he announced joy- 
ously to his wife one night. 

“What ’ll ye do with it?” demanded Mrs. 
Flynn. 

“What ’ll I do with it!” repeated Patrolman 
Flynn. “What d’ ye sup-pose? Is it ye-er idee 
that I ‘ll give it ye fr to put r-round ye-er ga-ar- 
den? ’T is a stra-ange conciption ye ha-ave iv me 
official juties an’ th’ worries iv me daily toil. I 
pray-sume ye think ’t is a shtone fince with fila- 
gree wur-rk on th’ ir’n gate, but ye ’re wr-rong. 
This fince is a pla-ace where shtolen goods is 
nego-shated f’r ha-ard cash.” 

“Did ye lave thim at th’ station?” asked Mrs. 
Flynn. 

“L’ave what?” inquired Patrolman Flynn. “ Th’ 
goods?” 

“No; th’ min. They ’s min that r-runs th’ fince, 
iv course. Did ye get thim?” 

“Ye ’d liké fr to be a widdy, w’u’'d ye?” re- 
torted Patrolman Flynn, somewhat warmly. 
“Ye’d like to ha-ave me go ferninst tin or twilve 
desp’rit min an’ come home lookin’ like a Foorth- 
iv-July ta-arget in a shootin’-gal’ry, so ’s ye c’u’d 
put on ye-er black dhress an’ ha-ave ivery wan 
ca-astin’ eyes at ye an’ sayin’, ‘There goes th’ 
widdy iv th’ bra-ave po-lisman that was planted 
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value of the religious instinct in its place, and 
admit the vast importance of finding a mode of 
embodying it in the future.” Meantime, he says, 
“the whole basis of the argument is changed. 
Apologists do not try to force beliefs upon us by 
evidence of miracles, but by establishing the vital 
force of religion. This conspicuous tendency,” he 
goes on to declare, “corresponds to a most impor- 
tant fact. It cannot be said that religions have 
become powerless. The churches still embody the 
strongest force in the world.” 

These things being so, the position of religion 
at the beginning of the twentieth century would 
seem, merely from the coldly philosophic point of 
view, to be more favorable than it was at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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awa-ay with sivin pounds iv lead in him.’ But I’’ll 
not give ye th’ cha-ance. I ’ll ray-poort th’ fac’s 
at r-roll-call an’ lave th’ capt’in plan th’ raid.” 

“Ha-and over th’ gun ye ’re carryin’, Barney,” 
said Mrs. Flynn, with decision. 

“F’r why?” asked Patrolman Flynn. 

“Ye don’t nade it,” answered his wife, with in- 
finite sarcasm. “’T is you that knows too well 
how to ta-ake care iv ye-ersilf iver to ha-ave call 
fr a gun.” 

Patrolman Flynn winced, but he too well knew 
the danger and difficulties of such a raid to be 
readily brought to his wife’s view of the matter. 

“’T w’u'd be like takin’ wan’s own life f’r to go 
in there alone,” he protested. 

“Surpr-rise thim,” advised Mrs. Flynn. “Ye 
know they ’s a fince there, ye know they ’s min 
comes there to l’ave goods, ye know th’ ma-an that 
la-ands thim behind th’ ba-ars ’Il be mintioned in 
th’ po-lis ordhers an’ ’ll be a gr-reat ma-an at th’ 
station, an’ ye know ye ’ll niver be heard iv if ye 
let some wan ilse do th’ wur-rk. ’T is fr you to 
ma-ake a showin’ fr ye-ersilf.” 

“°’T is a post-mortim showin’ I’d be ma-akin’ f’r 
mesilf,” returned the patrolman, ruefully. “Ye 
don’t undhershta-and th’ case. "T is not th’ fince 
alone, but th’ gang that l’aves th’ goods there, 
that ’s to be r-rounded up, an’ ’t is a desp’rit 
cr-rowd. "T is only me juty to me superyor officer 
to ray-poort in a case like this.” 

“'T is ye-er juty to ye-ersilf to show ye ’re 2 
po-lisman with a head on ye,” insisted Mrs. Flynn. 

“To prove I ha-ave a head on me ’t is nicissary 
f’r to ha-ave it blowed off,” commented Patrolman 
Flynn, lugubriously. 

“Tf ye ha-ave n’t th’ injinoo-ity to save it, ’t is 
betther so,” asserted Mrs. Flynn. “Don’t ye iver 
let thim sma-art detictives get th’ cr-redit f’r 
ye-er wur-rk, Barney Flynn, or I'll belave ye ’re 
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not Irish at all, but only a Polack or some other 
furriner.” 

With this the subject was temporarily dropped; 
but Patrolman Flynn knew that he had to do that 
particular job himself in order to have peace in 
the family, and Mrs. Flynn knew that he would 
do it and do it well. He did not report his dis- 
covery at the station, but devoted his spare time 
to further investigations. In this he was violat- 
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“Wan. ’T is a nice inj’yable bit iv spoort I 
ha-ave picked out fr mesilf.” 

“You ’ll be killed,” asserted the captain. “As 
I understand it, the stolen goods are left in the 
basement at odd times, and then the gang gathers 
there quietly some night, meets the ‘fence,’ and 
the business is cleaned up and the money paid. 
The only way to do is to overwhelm them.” 

“Not fr an injane-yus ma-an,” answered Patrol- 

















DRAWN BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


“*YE LUK IT,’ REPLIED MRS. FLYNN.” 


ing a rule of the department, but what is a rule of 
the department compared with a rule of the house- 
hold? He wanted to learn the habits and methods 
of the gang and do the planning himself, well 
knowing this assumption of responsibility would 
be overlooked if he were successful. When every- 
thing was in readiness, he outlined his plan to his 
captain, and asked for aid in making the raid. 

“’T is a desp’rit cr-rowd,” he said, “an’ may-be 
they ’ll thry to break awa-ay.” 

“You want two men at each entrance, you 
say?” queried the captain. 
Patrolman Flynn nodded. 
“And how many to go in?” 


man Flynn, confidently. “’T is me pur-rpose to 
dhrop in on thim, but ’t is not me night fr dyin’. 
I'll tell ye why.” Here he leaned over and whis- 
pered in the captain’s ear. 

The latter immediately began to laugh. Then 
he slapped Patrolman Flynn on the back, and 
cried: “Go ahead, Barney. You can have all the 
men you want.” 

So it happened that when Patrolman Flynn 
next appeared at his home his coat was split 
up the. back, his trousers were torn, his col- 
lar was half off, and he was covered with dirt 
and dust. 

. “I got thim,” he announced briefly. 
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“Ye luk it,” replied Mrs. Flynn, surveying him 
critically. 

“T surpr-rised thim.” 

“If ye looked like ye do now ye ’d surpr-rise 
anny wan.” 

“°’T was this wa-ay,” went on Patrolman Flynn. 
“Th’ gazabo that pinches th’ goods takes thim 
to th’ alley an’ dhrops thim into a chute, so ’s he 
can ma-ake his getaway quick if they ’s anny 
wan followin’ him. Oho! but ’tis well arra-anged. 
Niver a wan iv thim that shteals th’ goods takes 
thim into th’ pla-ace at all, an’ they niver goes 
there only whin th’ time comes f’r th’ fince to 
shquare up with thim, an’ thin they goes in th’ 
front wa-ay. But ’t is me that found th’ chute 
all hidden awa-ay nice where a windy used f’r to 
be. So I puts two min at th’ front door an’ two 
min at th’ side door, an’ thin I dhrops in on thim 
an’ ma-akes thim think a bit iv th’ judgmint-da-ay 
has come. Oho! it ma-akes me laugh to think iv 
it. They like to have died iv heart-failure.” 

“How ’d ye go in, Barney?” asked Mrs. Flynn. 

“T wint down th’ chute like a hod iv brick, an’ 
la-anded on th’ table where they was sittin’. I 
had thim ma-archin’ out before they knew what 
was doin’.” 

“Ha-ave ye thim all at th’ station?” inquired 
Mrs. Flynn. 

“All but wan,” answered the patrolman. 

“Did he get awa-ay?” 

“M-m-m, well, ye may sa-ay he did—after a 
fashion; but ’t is me that knows where to find 
him.” 

“Where?” 

“ At th’ hospittle,” said Patrolman Flynn. “He 
br-roke me fa-all as I come down th’ chute, an’ he 
got awa-ay in an ambylance.” 

Elliott Flower. 


The Story of a Joke. 


LIKE a flash of heaven-born inspiration that joke 
came into my mind. I am not a punster; I am not 
given to making jokes; still less am I given to 
repeating other people’s jokes or newspaper wit- 
ticisms. 

But when, without preliminary study or fore- 
thought, that joke came into being in my brain, 
I knew it was the best joke I had ever heard, or 
rather, since I had not spoken it and therefore 
had not yet heard it, I knew it was better than 
any joke I had ever heard or read. 

And it was absolutely original. No train of 
thought had led up to it, no previous conversation 
had suggested it; like Minerva, it sprang full- 
armed from a great head. 

Being my own joke, and such an exceptionally 
good joke, I began to think over my acquaintances 
with a view to selecting one worthy to be its 
first hearer. 

Beauchamp was my dearest friend, but then 
Beauchamp was an Englishman, and so, of course, 
could not be expected to see the point of a purely 
American joke like mine. Dorothy, my fiancée, 
was a perfect dear, but, well, that pretty curly 
head of hers really had no room in it for anything 








but her frivolous pleasures and her love of me. 
Dawson was the editor of a comic paper, so he 
was out of the question. Parker, my brother-in- 
law, was a minister, and a man of really good 
taste in jokes, but somehow I felt sure my joke 
was in a class above his. And so I thought over 
all my friends until I came to Ferris. 

“Just the one,” I said to myself. “Ferris writes 
such delicate, witty verses, he ’ll appreciate the 
full flavor of an exquisite joke like this of mine.” 

I had just concluded that I would go at once to 
Ferris’s house and give him the treat I had in 
store for him, when my sister Eleanor entered 
the library, where I was sitting. Now, my sister 
is an extremely up-to-date young woman, and as 
the day was a trifle cloudy, she was wearing a trim 
cloth skirt which held itself proudly aloof from 
all earthly contact, and a hat, gloves, and boots 
which I would have been glad to own. 

I was unable to resist the temptation to try my 
joke on her, although Eleanor is so very pro- 
gressive that she takes even her own mentality 
seriously. 

“Sister,” said I, with a touch of severity in my 
tone, “for street wear nothing is more improper 
than a rainy-day skirt.” 

Eleanor’s eyes blazed. “How ignorant you 
are!” she exclaimed. “Everybody wears them, 
and they are entirely correct. I have no patience 
with a woman who would drag a cloth train along 
a muddy sidewalk, or tire herself out trying to 
hold it up. Neither have I any patience with a 
man who can approve of such an old-fashioned, 
mistaken notion.” And with a progressive slam 
of the street door, she was gone. 

I chuckled softly to myself over the humor- 
blindness of women, and with a certainty of a 
more successful experiment, I betook myself to 
Ferris’s house. 

“Ferris, old man,” said I, without preamble, 
“TI ’ve made a joke, and as it’s the best joke ever 
made, I’m going to tell it to you first of anybody.” 

“Do,” said Ferris, looking intelligent, as he 
often does. 

“Well,” said I, slowly and very soberly, “it ’s 
a fashion note, you know, a burlesque fashion 
note, and it ’s this: For street wear nothing is 
more improper than a rainy-day skirt.” 

“Go on,” said Ferris. 

“Go on?” I cried. “There ’s nothing more; 
that ’s all there is to it.” 

“But you said it was a joke,” said Ferris, the 
intelligent look dying out of his face. 

“Tt is a joke! Oh, don’t you see the point?” 

“There is n’t any point,” said Ferris, calmly, 
“and, besides, it is n’t true. Lots of things are 
far more improper. Look at the ladies’ evening 
dress of to-day—” 

“Evening dress is n’t worn in the daytime,” I 
said cuttingly, and with great disgust at Ferris’s 
stupidity, I went away. 

As I walked down the street I met Daisy Day, 
and, with a sudden determination to tell that joke 
to every person I should see until somebody ap- 
preciated it, I turned, and walked by her side. 
“Good morning, Miss Day,” I said, and glanced 
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severely at her smart rainy-day suit. “Don’t you 
know that for street wear nothing is more im- 
proper than a rainy-day skirt? It’s a joke,” I 
added hastily, for I saw an expression of mortal 
offense stealing over her pretty, babyish face. 

“Oh, it’s a joke!” she exclaimed, her face clear- 
ing, and her dimples springing into life. “And 
what a good one! Oh, Mr. Abbott, you are so 
clever! I just love your jokes. Do tell me another. 
But wait until I learn this one, so that I can 
quote it correctly. ‘It is n’t correct to wear a 
rainy-day suit in the rain.’ Oh, that is so funny! 
What! are you going in here? Oh, good morning.” 

I stifled my laughter and strolled into the club. 
The first one I saw was old Hollister, a jolly, 
genial man, quite capable of appreciating a joke, 
unless, indeed, he had fallen a victim to the epi- 
demic of stupidity that seemed to be making itself 
known everywhere. 

“Hollister, old boy,” said I, “here ’s the latest: 
For street wear nothing is more improper than a 
rainy-day skirt. How ’s that?” 

“Ha, ha!” roared Hollister. “Great! Capital! 
Oho, that ’s funny! I must tell Baggs. I say, 
Baggs, listen to this: For street wear there is n’t 
anything so improper as a rainy-day dress.” 

“T don’t see anything funny in that,” observed 
Baggs, without showinz much interest. 

“Of course you don’t, of course you don’t,” 
cried Hollister. “That ’s just it; you have no 
sense of humor. That joke ’s a test of a man’s 
sense of humor, a real humorometer, like the man 
who rubbed lettuce on his hair and said he thought 
it was spinach. Oh, Abbott, you ’re a wit, a true 
wit, and no mistake.” 

I turned wearily away, and began to wonder 
whether my joke was really no good, or whether 
it was simply too subtle for any one to whom I 
had as yet submitted it. On my way home I met 
Smith. Now, Smith is a freak and a crank, and 
some people think he’s almost an idiot, but in 
sheer despair I told the joke to him. 

“Hush!” he said, lifting a warning forefinger 
and shaking it in my face. “Hush! Breathe it not 
aloud; the wild winds must not hear it. It’s great, 
old man, it ’s-fine, but you should n’t have told it, 
even to me, until you ’d sold it. Here’s my Rule 
for Jokes: 

Always sell ’em 
Before you tell ’em; 
For if you tell ’em 
Before you sell ’em, 
To whom you tell ’em 
Will run and sell ’em.” 


I left Smith, laughing at his funny, cautious 
notions, but glad that I had at last found one who 
really appreciated the greatness of my joke, and 
by the peculiar twinkle in his eye I knew that he 
had really done so. 

That evening I went over to Dorothy’s as usual. 
On the veranda sat a merry crowd of young peo- 
ple, and as I arrived Dorothy called out: 

“Oh, Jack, is that you? Come here, quick; I 
want to tell you the best joke you ever heard. 
It’s the very latest. Mr. Harper just told it to 
me, and Mr. Ferris told itto him. Oh, Mr. Ferris 
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is so clever. Listen: For rainy-day wear, nothing 
is more improper than a short skirt. Js n’t that 
funny? Why, how blank you look! I don’t believe 
you see the point at all. Nothing is more im- 
proper. See? Would n’t it be? J think the whole 
joke is slightly improper, but it ’s so good that I 
can’t help telling it.” 

I managed to manufacture a hearty laugh for 
the occasion, but I registered a secret resolve that 
hereafter I would be guided by Smith’s Rule for 
Jokes. 

Carolyn Wells. 
Itching Heels. 


Fv’ de peace o’ my eachin’ heels, set down; 
Don’ fiddle dat chune no mo’. 

Don’ you see how dat melody stuhs me up 
An’ baigs me to tek to de flo’? 

You knows I ’s a Christian, good an’ strong; 
I wusship fom June to June; 

My pra’ahs dey ah loud an’ my hymns ah long: 
I baig you don’ fiddle dat chune. 


I’s a crick in my back an’ a misery hyeah 
Whaih de j’ints ’s gittin’ ol’ an’ stiff, 

But hit seems lak you brings me de bref o’ my youf; 
W’y, I’s suttain I noticed a wiiff. 

Don’ fiddle dat chune no mo’, my chile, 
Don’ fiddle dat chune no mo’; 

I ll git up an’ taih up dis groun’ fu’ a mile, 
An’ den I ’Il be chu’ched fw’ it, sho’. 

Oh, fiddle dat chune some mo’, I say, 
An’ fiddle it loud an’ fas’: 

I’s a youngstah ergin in de mi’st 0’ my sin; 
De p’esent ’s gone back to de pas’. 

I ’Il dance to dat chune, so des fiddle erway; 
I knows how de backslidah feels; 

So fiddle it on twell de break o’ de day 
Fw’ de sake o’ my eachin’ heels. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


The Friends of Our Friends. 


LEST we grow by degrees to be too much at ease, 
Kind Heaven in discipline sends, 

As a means true and tried to reduce any pride, 
The wonderful friends of our friends. 


We have friends keen and kind, who are just to 
our mind, 
Whose mood with our mood always blends; 
But we have to endure, as an ill without cure, 
The marvelous friends of our friends. 


It may happen our name has become known to 
fame, 
That a critic our verses commends; 
But we sink in our shoes when we read the 
reviews 
Of the books by the friends of our friends. 


Though we journey afar to the most distant star, 
Though we go to the universe-ends, 
We shall meet with the bore who has done it,— 
and more, — 
And he ’s such a good friend of our friends. 
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Should it chance we have bowed in the drawing- 
room’s crowd 
Where royalty favor extends, 
There is not a crowned head of the living or dead 
But has smiled on some friend of our friends. 








Should caprice rule the day, and our whim have 
its way, 
It is never our friends it offends, 
But ’t will shock, so they fear, those proper, 
severe, 
And remarkable friends of our friends. 


So in each spot and sphere we are outclassed, 
’t is clear, 
Till to ruin our temper it tends; 
We could take out our lease of an infinite peace, 
Were it not for the friends of our friends. 


Beatrice Hanscom. 


The Poet. 


HE wrote a maid a lyric sweet, 
Her charms with subtle phrases crowning; 
She scanned its none too nimble feet, 
Declaring: “It is quite like Browning!” 
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He wooed her in a sonnet next, 
For sonneteering then was chronic; 

She hung above the tender text, 

And smiling said: “Why, how Byronic!” 


Then in an ode he glowed and burned 
Until his passion died to cinder; 
Her beaming eyes on him she turned, 
And greeted him with: “How like Pindar!” 


This startling thought could but intrude: 
“Since thus she speaks when verse I proffer, 
Will she not see similitude 
If unto her my heart I offer?” 


He sought another damosel 
To conquer, this poetic Viking; 
She cried out o’er his villanelle, 
“Oh, how original and striking!” 


He this one to the altar led. 

(I’m very sure they never quarrel!) 
Ye maids who would a poet wed— 

I do not need to draw a moral! 


Clinton Scollard. 











SIDE-SHOW: A CLEVER TRICK. 
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